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PEEFACE TO VOLUME 11. 



This Text-Book has been written expressly for Second and 
Third Year Students of Applied Mechanics. It, therefore, 
forms a suitable companion to the Author's Text-Booh on 
Steam and Steain Engines. It also forms a direct continu- 
ation of his Elementary ManvxiL on Applied Mechanics; 
for it covers the Advanced Stage of the Science and Art 
Departments Examinations, and treats on many points 
demanded by the Honours Section. It will, moreover, be 
foynd of considerable use to those who aim at passing the 
Advanced and Honours Stages of the same Examinations in 
Machine Construction and Drawing, as well as the Exam- 
inations of the City and Guilds of London Institute in 
Mechanical Engineering. At the same time, the treatment 
of the subject is sufficiently general to satisfy the wants 
of other engineering students, who do not happen to have 
these Special Examinations in view. 

The book has been divided into six parts : — 

I. The Principle of Work and its Applications. 
IL Gearing. 

III. Motion and Energy. 

IV. Graphic Statics. 

V. Strength of Material& 
VI. Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 

406216 



VI PREFACE. 

Parts I. and 11. were issued as Volume I., and the remain- 
ing Parts now form Volume II. This volume consists of 
Lectures XX. to XXXIV. under the following general 
headings : — Velocity and Acceleration — Motion and Energy 
— Energy of Rotation and Centrifugal Force — Engine 
Governors and other Applications of Centrifugal Force — 
Framed Structures — Roof Frames — Deficient Frames — 
Cranes — Benips and Girders — Stress and Strain, and 
Bodies tui^^^ Tension — Strength of Shafts — Strength of 
Beams and Girders — Deflection of Beams and Girders — 
Hydraulic Appliances — Refrigerating Machines. 

In each Fart special reference has been made to the 
latest and best books, and to papers read before leading 
Engineering Societies. 

In each Part a number of examples have been fully 
worked out, and at the end of each Lecture a series of 
carefully-selected questions bas been arranged, in the 
precise order of, and relating solely to, the subject matter 
of the Lecture, so that Teachers and Students may have a 
minimum of trouble in finding suitable examples. 

Volume I. having been so kindly received, and having 
ah*eady passed into a Second Edition, it has been con- 
sidered advisable to issue this Volume in time for the 
coming session, many Teachers having expressed a wish 
to have the continuation of the work at once. Later, the 
Author hopes to have the opportunity of still further 
amplifying and extending Part VI. 

In conclusion, he has to thank many of his old Students 
and friends in connection with the production of the work ; 
more especially, for the help which he received from 
Mr. Robert M. Anderson with Parts I. to III.; Mr. John 
H. A. Maclntyre with Part IV.; and Mr. John Anderson 
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with Part V. He has also to thank Mr. Alexander H. 
Weddell and Mr. John S. Nicholson for preparing numerous 
drawings, and the various firms who supplied illustrations 
of their mechanical appliances. Finally, he has received 
much assistance from Mr. David A. Ramsay, Mr. J. Fred. 
Nielson, and Mr. David Robertson, Jun., in preparing the 
manuscript and revising the proofs. 

Great care has been taken to avoid errors, but if any 
should be observed by readers, the Author will be glad 
to have them pointed out, and to receive any suggestions 
tending to increase the usefulness of this book. 

ANDREW JAMIESON. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Teohnioal College, 

September, 1897. 
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PART III.— MOTION AND ENERGY. 



LECTURE XX. 

CoNTBNTS. — Definitions — Motion — Velocity — Acceleration — Graphical 
Methods — Velocity Diagrams — Falling Bodies — General Formulas — 
Rotation — Angular Velocity — Circular Measure — Angular Accelera- 
tion — Composition and Resolution of Velocities — Parallelogram of 
Velocities — Triangle of Velocities — Polygon of Velocities— Rectangular 
Resolution — Composition and Resolution of Accelerations — The Hodo- 
graph — Hodograpn for Motion in a Circle — Examples I., II., lU., 
and IV. — Instantaneous Centre — Questions. 

Definition. — A body is said to be in Motion when it is con- 
tinually changing its position in space, and to be at Best when 
it retains a fixed position in space. 

These are the definitions of cbbaclute motion and ahiohUe rest. 
We can never know the absolute motion of any body because 
we know no fixed bodies to which we may refer its positions at 
different times. We, therefore, can only deal with the relative 
motion of a body. 

Definition. — A body is said to have Relative Motion with 
respect to another body when it is continually changing its posi- 
tion relatively to that body. 

Thus, take the case of a train moving on a railway. We always 
consider its motion relatively to some part of the earth's surfiftce. 
But the train is carried round the earth's axis and also round the 
sun by the rotation of the earth itself. And this is not all, for we 
have reason to believe that the sun itself is not fixed in space but 
is in motion. A passenger in the train might be at rest relative 
to the train but he would be in motion relatively to the houses, 
trees, &c., which the ti*ain passed on its way. 

Motions of Translation and Rotation. — The motion of a body 
may be either Translatory or Botovry, 

1 



2 LECTURE XX. 

A body is said to have a motion of simple translation when all 
points in the body move with the same velocity and in the same 
direction at the same instant, so that no line in the body changes 
its direction. Hence, the motion of the whole body is known 
when that of any point in it is known. 

A body is said to have a motion of simple rotation when the 
various points in the body describe circles about some iixed axis 
either within or without the body. Hence, the motion of the 
whole is known when that of any line in the body (other than the 
axis about which the motion takes place) is known. 

The motion of a body may be complex; being composed or 
compounded of motions of translation and rotation. Thus, the 
connecting-rod of an engine has a complex motion. It has a 
motion of translation in a vertical plane containing the centre line 
of the engine, and a motion of rotation in the same plane about 
the crosshead pin. 

Definition.-- The Path of a moving point is the line, straight 
or cnrvedi wbidh passeB through all the successive positions of 
the point 

Direction of Motion.-^The direction of motion of a body is, at 
any particular instant, the tangent to the path of the body at that 
instant, or the path itself if the motion is rectilinear. 

Thus, let A B be the path of a 
moving body. When the body 
occupies the position, P^ its direo> 
tion of motion is along 1?^, T^, the 
tangent to the path at that point. 
Similarly, when the body occupies 
jl the position P^ its direction of 

iLLUsrBATiNO DiRBonoN OF "^^^f^^ ^ *^^/^« the tangent P^, T,. 
Motion. Hence, when a body moves m 

a circular path its direction of 
motion at any instant will be perpendicular to the radius drawn 
to its position on the circle at that instant 

Definition.— The Velocity of a body is the rate at which it 
dianges its position. 

A velocity is completely specified when we know (1) its direo- 
Uouj and (2) its magnitude. 

Hence, a velocity can be completely represented by a straight 
Hne of finite length with a suitably-directed arrow head. 

Definition. —A body is said to be moving with Uniform 
Velocity when it is moving in a constant direction and passes 
over equal distances in equal intervals of time, however small 
these may be. 
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The last clause in the above definition is necessary, becanse a 
body might describe equal distances in equal ' times, and yet its 
motion might not be uniform. Thus, a train may describe 20 
miles in each of two consecutive hours, and yet its motion may 
have varied continuously during that time ; sometimes its velocity 
may be 60 miles an hour, and at other times it may be niL 

Uniform Velocity, how Measured.— When aniform, the velocity 
of a body is measured by its displacement in unit time. Thus: — 

~ , ., Displa cement 

'^ Time 

Definition. — A body is said to have Unit Velocily when it 
describes nnit distance in unit time. 

The unit of distance in this country is the foot, and the unit 
of time is usually the second, although engineers often take the 
mintUe, or even the hour, as the unit of time. For example, the 
speed of a railway train is always spoken of as so many miles per 
hour, and that of the piston of an engine as so majky/eet per minute. 

Whatever units may be used, we get : — 




(I) 
Or, 8 

Where, s - Displacement, or distance described, in time, t. 

And, V = Velocity, supposed to be uniform. 

[ From the above definition and equation it is evident that v 
must be the same however small t may be. Thus, let the dis* 
placement be very small, say A s, then the time taken to describe 
it will be correspondingly small, say A t, and we get : — 

As 

This being true for the smallest fraction of time, it must also be 
trae in the limit. 

""^dt \ (II)] 

Or, ds »vdt ^ 

Definition. — A body is said to be moving with Variable 
Velocity when it is either changing its direction of motion or 
passing over npequal distances in eqoal intervals of time. 

* Stadents who have no knowledge of the notation of the OaleuluMf and 
those merely reading for examination in the Advanced Stage of this sub- 
ject, may omit for the present the text within the brackets, thus [ ] . 
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From this definition it appears that a body has a variable velocity 
when the direction or magnitude of its velocity is variable. Thus, 
a point on the rim of the flywheel of an engine has a variable 
velocity whether the rotary motion of the wheel be uniform or not. 

This follows at once from the fact that a velocity is only com- 
pletely specified when we know its direction and magnitvdei and 
a change in either the direction or in the magnitude causes a 
change in the velocity. It is usual, however, in most problems, 
to speak of the velocity as being uniform or variable, according 
as the magnitude of the velocity is uniform or variable. 

Variable Velocity, how Measured. — When variable, the velocity 
of a body is measured at any particnlar instant by the displace- 
ment which the body would have received if it moved for a unit 
of time with the same velocity which it had at the instant 
under consideration. 

Thus, we see a train approaching a station and say that its 
velocity is 10 miles an hour, although we at the same time observe 
that fts velocity is diminishing rapidly, and will soon be zero. By 
the expression "10 miles an hour " we, therefore, do not mean 
that it will run 10 miles during the next hour, but simply that if 
the train continued to run for one hour with the same speed that 
it had at the instant the remark was made, it would travel a 
distance of 10 miles. 

Average Velocity. — When the velocity of a body is vanaole, 
and we know its magnitudes for several positions of the body, then 
its average velocity can be found in the same way as we find the 
average of a series of numbers. 

Thus, let Vp v^ v^, , , . , Vn denote the velocities at n diflerent 
points in its path ; then : — 



Average velocity = i; = ^^ "^ ^^ '*' ^« + .... + ^^ 



n 



n 
Or it may be defined as follows : — 

Definition. — ^When a body moves through a certain distance 
with a variable velocity, its average velocity is that uniform 
velocity which it would require to have in order to traverse tiie 
same distance in the same time. 

Therefore, ^ ~ 7 ) 

It (la) 

Or, 8 ^ vt ) 

If the velocity increase or decrease uniformly, then the mean or 
average velocity is half the sum of the initial and final velocities. 

Or. i;-^^L+3 (Ill) 
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Where v^ and V2 denote the initial and final velocities 
respectively. 

Dbfinition. — The acceleration of a body is its rate of change 
of velocity. 

Acceleration may be either uniform or variable. 

Definition.— Acceleration is oniform when equal changes of 
velocity take place in equal intervals of time, however small 
these may be. 

Otherwise, the acceleration is variable. 

Acceleration, how Measured.— Uniform acceleration is measured 
by the change in the velocity in a unit of time. 

Variable acceleration is measured at any particular instant by 
what would be the change of velocity in a unit of time, on the 
supposition that during that unit of time the acceleration remained 
the same as at the instant under consideration. 

If the student thoroughly understands the method of measuring 
a variable velocity, he should have no difficulty in perceiving from 
the above statement how variable acceleration is measured. 

Uniformly Accelerated Motion. — We shall now deduce the 
ordinary formulae for the motion of a body uniformly accelerated 
in its line of motion. 

Let t>i = Velocity of body at end of time t^y 

„ 8 = Distance described during interval (^2 ~ h)* • 
„ a = Acceleration per unit time. 



Then, Change 0/ velocity = Vo - Vy 

Bate 0/ change 0/ velocity = 



_ ^2 - ^1 



But, Bate 0/ change 0/ velocity = acceleration. 



^2 - ^1 

a = — 



Or, denoting the interval of time (t^ - t^)hy t, we get : — 

" t ( . . . . (IV) 

Or, V2 = Vi+at ) 

That is:— Final Velocity = Initial Velocity + Change of Velocity. 
Again, since the acceleration is uniform, we get : — 

Vi + v. 



Average velocity = 



— ''I ^ '"g 
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But, Vg = vj + at, 

Or, 8 = vJ + iat^ (V) 

In many problems the time, t, is not given, and we require to 
find one of the four quantities, 8, a, t?j, v^ having given the other 
three. From equations (IV) and (V) the following relation 
between these quantities can easily be deduced by eliminating t 
Thus:— 



From equation (IV), a = 



^2" ^l 



t 



''' = 2«« \ (VI) 

vX^vl + ^aa) 



1) '4' '27 

From equation (V), « = -^^ — - x t 

Multiplying together the corresponding sides of these equationB 
and equating the products, we get : — 

v\-v\ = %a8 

Or, 

The above formulee are true for all cases of uniformly increctainff 
or uniformly decreasing velocity ; but in the latter case, the acceler- 
ation' will be negative, and a must be preceded by the minue 
sign.^ 

If the body start from rest, that is, if the time, t, be reckoned 
from the commencement of the motion, then, the initial velocity, 
Vj = 0, and we get, from the above equations : — 

V =-at (IV«) 

8 = iat^ (Va) 

v^ = 2a8 (Via) 

Where v = velocity at end of time, t.'f 

* There ia no need for deducing, or even stating, the corresponding 
formnlsB when the acceleration is negative. The fewer formal^ to oe com- 
mitted to memory the better, and the student should learn to distinguish 
between positive and negative (increasing or decreasing) acceleration as 
indicated by difference in sign, and to supply the proper sign where 
necessary. 

t The general formulse (IV), (V), and (VI) should be used in all oases. 
When tiie body starts from rest, substitute vi = 0. 



GRAPHICAL MKTHOPS. 



Graphical Methods. — Equations (III) and (IV) can be very 
easily represented by means of a diagram. We may here remark 
that diagrams of velocities, accelerations, &c., are very useful in 
assisting the student to answer many problems on the motion of a 
body, and in what follows we shall have several instances of their 
use when dealing with the moving parts of engines. Before 
explaining the following diagrams, it is necessary to remind the 
student that a velocity, or an acceleration, can be completely 
represented by a straight line. We have already seen that a 
velocity may be represented by a finite straight line. But an 
acceleration is a change of velocity per unit time. Hence, an 
acceleration may also be represented by a finite straight line. In 
the meantime, we are not concerned with the direction of the 
velocity or acceleration, so that the lines representing these may 
be drawn in any convenient direction. 

Velocity and acceleration diagrams are constructed in a way 
similar to those representing work, viz., by drawing two axes at 
right angles, along which the velocities or accelerations and 
intervals of time may be plotted. 

Diagram for Uniform Velocity. — Let v » velocity, supposed to 
be uniform, and t = time. Draw 
the line A B, along which inter- 
vals of time have to be plotted. 
Thus, let A B represent t. From 
A, set up AC at right angles to 
A B, and let A C represent the 
velocity, v. Complete the rectangle 
A B D C. Then, clearly, the area 
of A B D C represents the dis- 
placement during the time, t. 
Thus :— 




Displacement ^ s ^ vt 
-* area A B D C. 



Diagram tob Uniform 
Velocity. 

The area, ABDC, represents 
the displacement in time, <• 



Diagram for Uniformly Increasing Velocity. — Let a = the 
acceleration, and v = velocity at the end of time, t ; the initial 
velocity being zero. As before, let A B represent the interval of 
time, t. At B, the end of interval t, dsaw B C to represent v, and 
join A C. Then, as before, the area of triangle ABC represents 
the displacement during time, t ; since. 

Displacement = a ^ mean velocity x time = iv x t 
„ =JBCxAB = area ABC. 

The velocity at any other time can be found by drawing the 
ordinate from the point on A B representing the given instant. 
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Thus, suppose A B represents 4 seconds. Then, the velocity at 
the end of 3 seconds fi'oni the beginning of the motion is 

represented by the ordinate 3 F. 
Similarly, at the end of the first 
second, the velocity is represented 
by the ordinate 1 D. But in this 
case, the velocity at the end of the 
first second is a measure of the 
acceleration ; therefore, 1 D repre- 
sents the acceleration. 

If the acceleration be given 
instead of the final velocity, v, then 
the diagram can be set ont in the 
following manner : — 

Let A 1 represent a unit of time. 
Draw 1 D at right angles to A B 
to repi'esent the acceleration, a. 
Then A C is the velocity line. 
From this it will be seen that 
V = BC = at 

= ^at X t 

= JBC X AB 

= area ABC. 



fit \1 2 3 % 

Diagram for VELocrrr In- 
CREASiKo Uniformly from 

TO V. 

The area, ABC, representB 
the displacement in time, t, 

s = ivt 
Join A D and produce it 

D 

T 







If the body does not start from 

Diagram for Velocity' In- ^^ !f ^^ I'^'^'f^ .I^^^^^^ ^^^i' 

CREASING Uniformly from ^°" ^'^^ "°*A velocity, v^ Ihen, 

vi TO Vs. at each end of A B, the line 

Thearea, ABDC, reprosents representing t, draw the ordinates 

the displacement in time, L AC and B D to represent v^ and 

•,• > = vi e + 4 a ^'» ^2 respectively, and join C D. 



Displacement = 8 = \{v^ + v^ y. t 

= areaABDC. 



» 



Also, 
And, 



£ D = Change of velocity in time^ t = at. 
BD = BE + ED = ri + a«. 



« = J (t?i + Vj + a <) X ^ = t?j < + J a A 

We have not drawn the corresponding diagrams for the case 
when the acceleration is negative, but the student should have 



MOTION DUB TO GRAVITY. ^ 

no difficulty in doing this for himself. Thus, when a is nega- 
tive, the last diagram would be drawn with the velocity line 
sloping in the opposite direction. 

Motion Due to Gravity. — The most familiar instance of uniformly 
accelerated motion is that of a body falling under the influence of 
gravity. Experiments show that if a body be allowed to fall freely 
in vacuo its motion will be uniformly accelerated, and this acceler- 
ation is the same for every body (large or small, heavy or light) at 
the same locality. The letter g is always used to denote this 
acceleration. Its value depends on the distance of the falling 
body from the centre of mass of the earth, and varies inversely as 
the square of this distance. Hence, g is different at different 
latitudes, being greatest at the poles and least at the equator. 
When the units of distance and time are the foot and the second, 
the value of g at the poles is about 32*255, and 32*091 at the 
equator. Its value at the sea level in the latitude of London is 
about 32*19, and is generally taken at 32 -2 for any place in the 
British isles. 

Formulse for the motion of bodies under the action of gravity 
alone are derived from those previously given for uniformly 
accelerated motion by substituting g for a. Thus : — 

(I) When let fall vntJumt initial velocity. 

v = gt (IV6) 

s-'hgt^ (V») 

v^ = 2g8 (VIj> 

(II) When let faU vnOt, initial velocUy, Vy 

Vg = Wi + flr t (IV.) 

8 = v^t + iigt^ (V.) 

v\ = v\ + 2g8 (VI.) 

If the body is thrown upwards with an initial velocity, Vj, then 
the acceleration due to gravity will be in the opposite direction to 
that of the motion ; consequently, we must make either v^ or g 
negative, according as we consider the downward or the upward 
direction to be positive. In such a case it is usual to make g 
negative. The rule usually observed is to take the acceleration 
positive or negative according as the motion is increased or 
fiecreased. 

[General FormolsB for Linesur Motion. — We have already seen 
that the velocity of a body is expressed generally as : — 

at 
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We can now give similar expressions for the aooeleration when 
this varies according to any law whatever. Thus, at any instant 
of time let the velocity of the body be v, and at the end of an 
interval of time, A <, let it be t7 + A v, then : — 

. , , . Change of velocity 

Time required 
^ (v -{• Av) — V _ Av 

At a7' 

This being true, however small A t may be, it is, therefore, true 
in the limit, hence : — 

dv 

da 
di 

dv d^8 



But, 



a = 



V = 



a = 



dt dt* 



(YII) ] 




Body Botating abont an Axis. — Angular Velocity.— We have 
already said that the motion of a body rotating about an axis is 

completely known when that of any 
line in the body, other than the axis 
of rotation, is known. It is most 
convenient to take this line passing 
through the axis, and perpendicular 
to it. Thus, let O be the intersec- 
tion of the axis with the plane of the 
paper, O P a line in the body per- 
pendicular to the axis through O. 
Then the motion of the body is 
known when that of the line O P 
is known. The motion of the line 
O P is measured by the angle which 
it describes round the point, O, in unit time. This angle is 
then spoken of as the angular velocity of the body. Hence 
the following : — 

Definition. — The angnlar velocity of a body abont an azlB is 
the rate of the angular displacement of any line in the body 
perpendicular to that axis. 

Angular velocity, like linear velocity, may be either ttniform or 
variable, according as equal or unequal angles are described in 
equal intervals of time. 



To ILLUSTRATE AnOULAR 

Vklocitt. 



ANGULAB TXLOCITT. 11 

Uniform Angular Velocity. — Let the centre line, OP, of the 
crank in the above figure sweep out the angle, A O P = ^, in the 
interval of time, t ; then the angular velocity of the body (usually 
denoted by the Greek letter u) is : — 

««^ (VIII) 

The angle, ^, is measured in drcfdar units, and not in degrees. 
The unit angle in circular measure is called the rcuiian, and may 
be defined as t?ie angle subtended at the centre of a cirde by a/a arc 
of its cireumference, equal in length to the radius of the circle. 
Hence, if ^ is in seconds, the unit of angulwr velocity wOl be the 
radian per second. 

Since the length of the arc subtending a right angle is 

^ X r, and, therefore, the circular measure of a right angle equal 
to -^ radians, we may easily determine the number of degrees in a 
radian. Thus : — 
Degrees in 1 rcuUcm : Degrees in 1 right angle = 1 : ~ . 

Degrees in 1 radian = — = ^-ttt^ = 57*29. 

In general, if ^ be the circular measure of an angle of n°, 
then : — 

n^ : 90^ == tf : ~, 

* = m- 

Hence, if the angle described in time, <, by O P, be w°, we get: — 

"'mi (™-> 

When the linear velocity of any point, P, in the body, and its 
distance from the axis are known, the angular velocity of the body 
can be found. Thus : — 

Let V = Component of linear velocity of P perpendicular to 
O P (see the previous figure). 
„ r = Radius, O P. 
Then, v = Arc described by P in unit time. 

— » Circular measure of angle described by O P in unit 
** tifne. 
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%.e. 



V \ 

« = - I 
V = ur ) 



""r h (IX)* 

Or, 

Variable Angular Velocity.^Angnlar Acceleration. — When the 
angular velocity is variable, it is measured in a way similar to 
that of variable linear velocity. 

[Let A ^ = small angle described by O P, in small interval of 
time, A t ; then we have : — 

which, in the limit, becomes : — 

»-n ™ 

Definition. — The angular acceleration of a rotating body is the 
rate of change of its angular velocity. 

Angular acceleration may be either uniform or variable accord- 
ing as equal changes of angular velocity take place in equal or 
unequal intervals of time. When uniform, angular acceleration is 
measured by the increase or decrease of angular velocity per unit 
time. 

Let Uj^y oij = Angular velocities at the beginning and end of 

interval of time, t. 
99 ^v ^2 = Angular displacements at the beginning and end 

of interval of time, t 
„ a = Angular acceleration. 

Then. a^"-^) ^^j^ 

Or, u.y = u^ + atl 

From these equations and those previously deduced for uniformly 
accelerated linear motion, the student will notice the similarity of 
the relations between the terms s, v, and a, and tf, ai, and a respec- 
tively. 

Hence, we get the remaining and corresponding equations for 
rotary motion, viz. : — 

B==uJ + ^at^ (XII) 

wj = wj + 2 a tf (XIII) 

* It is sometimes convenient to speak about the angular velocity of a 
pointf such as P in the foregoing figure. Such a phrase is not strictly 
correct, and when used, it should be understood to mean the angle 
described in unit time by the radius drawn through the point, P. 
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[Generally, we have : — 



a S3 



(XIV)] 



Composition and Resolution of Velocities. — A moving body may 
have at any instant two or more velocities in different directions, 
and it then becomes an important problem to be able to determine 
the resultant velocity, both in magnitude and in direction. Thus, 
the magnitude and direction of the motion of a man who walks 
across the deck of a moving ship is different from that of the 
ship and also from that of his motion relative to the deck. 
Similarly, the motion of a point on the rim of a carriage wheel 
in motion is, in general, different in magnitude and direction from 
its circular motion about the axle, and also from the onward 
motion of the wheel as a whole. 

The process of finding a single velocity equivalent in effect to 
two or more velocities is called the Composition of Velocities. 

The process of finding two or more velocities equivalent in 
effect to a single velocity is called the Resolution of Velocities, 

Definitions. — The single velocity which is eqnivalent to two 
or more velocities is called their Resultant, and these two or more 
velocities are called the Components. 

Parallelogram of Velocities. — If two component velocities be 
represented, in magnitude and direction, by two aoyacent sides, 
O A, OB, of a parallelogram, their resultant velocity will be 
represented by the diagonal, O D, through their intersection. 

Thus, if a moving point, O, possess simultaneously two velocities, 
P and Q, in directions O A and 
O B respectively, and, if O A and 
O B represent the magnitudes of 
these velocities, their resultant velo- 
city, B, will be represented both 
in magnitude and in direction by 
the diagonal, OD, of the parallelo- g^ ^^omponent 
gram constructed on O A, and O B, Parallelogram Law. 
as adjacent sides. 

Let ^ =3 angle between the directions of the velocities, P 
and Q. 

f, a a .^s:: A O D, and j8 s ^^ B O D, the angles between the 
direction of the resultant, B, and the components 
P and Q respectively. 
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Then the student may easily prove from Euclid II., 13 and 1 4, 
or by trigonometry, that : — 

R2 = P2 + Q« + 2PQco8tf. . . . (XV) 

Qsin^ 



And, 



Or, 



tan a = 



taii/8 = 



P 4- Q cos ^ 

Psin^ 



(XVI) 



Q + P cos ^ 

From these equations the magnitude and direction of the resul- 
tant velocity can be calculated. 

It is not necessary to complete the parallelogram as explained 
above, it being quite sufficient to draw but one-half of the figure. 
Thus, A D is equal and parallel to O B ; hence, as much can 
be determined from the triangle, O A D, as from the complete 
parallelogram, O A D B. 

Triangle of Velocities. — If two component velocitieB be repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by two sides of a trian^e taken 
in order, their resoltant will be represented in magnitude and 
direction by the third side taken in the reverse direction. 

Hence, if there be simultaneously impressed on a point three 
velocities represented in magnitude and direction by the sides of a 
triangle taken in order, then the point will remain at rest.*^ 

Polygon of Velocities. — If several component velocities be repre- 
sented by all but one of the sides of & 
polygon, A B C D E F, taken in order 
— ^the resultant velocity will be repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by 
the remaining side, AF, taken in the 
opposite direction. 




Thus, if a moving point have simul- 
taneously impressed upon it velocities, 
v^, v^ . . v^, and these .are represented 
in magnitude and direction by the sides 
AB, BC, . . . EF of a polygon, 
ABODEF, then the resultant velo- 
city will be represented in magnitude 
and direction by the side, AF| re- 
qiHred to complete the polygon. 

* In settins oat the ParaUdogram, or Triangle of VeheUie$, it is not 
necessary to draw the sides parallel to the velooities represented. The 
sides may be drawn in directions perpendiaUar to the respective velocities, 
or, indeed, at any other anele, so long as the angle is the same for all the 
sides. In such cases the line representing the resultant will be equally 
inclined to its trae direction. 
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If the figure whose sides represeot the component velocities be 
closed or completed when the last velocity has been represented, 
then there is no resultant velocity, and the point will remain at rest. 

It is equally important to be able to resolve a given velocity into 
two or more component velocities. Thus, the velocity, K (see the 
figure for Faralleloffram of Velocities), can be resolved into two 
components, P and Q, in the directions O A, O B respectively. 
Or, the velocity, V (in the last figure), may be resolved into a 
number of oomponents, Vp Vo, . . ., in directioas A B, B C, . . . 
Further, the directions of the component velocities may be any- 
thing we like. Thus, in resolving a given velocity, R, into two 
components, we can do so in an infinite number of ways, since 
an infinite number of parallelograms, such as O A D B, can be 
found having O D for one of their diagonals. When, however, 
the directions of the components are fixed, their magnitudes will 
be definite and easily determined. Beferring to the figure for the 
Parallelogram of Velocities, let O D represent a velocity, R, 
which has to be resolved into two components in the directions 
O A and O B. From D draw D A parallel to B O and D B 
parallel to A O, meeting the lines O A and O B in the points A 
and B respectively. Then O A and O B represent the component 
velocities P and Q to the same scale that O D represents the 
velocity R. 

The most important case of vesolution is that wherein the given 
velocity has to be resolved into 
components whose directions are 
at right angles to each other. 
Hius, let it be required to resolve "< 
the velocity, t?, whose direction is ^ 
DC, into its Bectangolar Com- ^ 
ponents along O x and O y. \ 

From drop the perpendicu- "oj^ u9o»s ^ 

Ian A, C B on the axes O x Rictangulab REsoLtmoN. 

and Oy. Then, OA, OB are 

the components in the required directions. 

Let V0, Vy s Components of v in directions OxyOy respectively^ 
„ 6 = Angle between the directions of v and Vx. 

Then, z^. = i,C08j| 

And, Vy ^ V 9m &) ^ ' 

Gompositloii and Resolntion of Accelerations. — Since an accelera- 
tion is a rate of change of velocity, whether in magnitude or in 
direction, it follows that accelerations may be compounded or 
resolved according to the same rules as velocities. 
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If the direction of motion of a body be constant, then change of 
velocity can only take place in that direction. Thus, if a body is 
constrained to move in a rectilinear path its only acceleration 
is one of magnitude, and takes place along the straight line in 
which the body moves. 

Again, the velocity of a body may be constant in magnitude, 
but variable in direction^ as in the case of a body moving with 
uniform speed in a circle. Or, it may vary both in magnitude and 
in direction, as in the case of the bob of a pendulum swinging 
to and fro. The Total Acceleration, in any case, may be found in 
the following manner : — 



Total Accelkbation of a Moving Body. 

Let L M be the path of a moving body, and P,, Pg its positions 
at the beginning and end of an interval of time, t. 

At P|, its velocity is in the direction of the tangent, P^ T^, and 
at Pj, its velocity is in the direction, P2 T^. 

From A draw A B and A C to represent in magnitude and 
direction the velocities of the body at the points P^ and Pj respec- 
tively. Join B C, and complete the parallelogram, A B C D. 
Then AC represents the resultant velocity whose components 
are A B and AD or B C. But, if the velocity of the body had 
remained constant in magnitude and in direction during the time, 
/, its velocity at the end of that interval of time would have been 
represented by A B. Hence, in the above case, AD, or B C, 
represents, in magnitude and direction, the change of velocity 
during the time, t, 

B G 
Total acceleration = -^. 

^Suppose the arc P^ Pj to be very small ; and 

Let V = Velocity of body at pointy P^. 

„ t? + A v = Velocity of body at point, Py 
,, A < = Small interval of time required to traverse the 

small arc, P^ Pj. 
„ A 9 =s Angle between tangents to curve at P^ and P,. 
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From B draw B N perpendicular to A C. Then B N and N 
represent respectively the components of the total acceleration^ 
B 0, along lines normal and tangential to the curve at a point 
near to P^. 

B N 

Hence. Normal AccelercUion = limit of 

' At 

NO 
And, TcmgerUuU Acceleration » limit of — - • 

Kowy B N = A B sin A 9 =: t; sin A ^. 

J. .. .BN d(p 
Lamit of — - = V -7^. 
At at 

In the limit, let da denote the infinitesimallj small arc, P^ P^, 
and let ^ denote the radius of curvature at the point, P^ or P2. 

rp. dp ds dp ado 

Then, v-r^ ^ v-j- . -r- "^ '^ -/- - 

dt dt da da 

But, from the properties of plane curves, we know that : — 

da p' 
Normal Acceleration = — . . . . (XVIII) 

A • T- -i. r^C ,. .. -Av dv 

Again, Limit of — -r = limit of — - = -77 . 

^ ' At At dt 

Tangential Acceleration-^. . . . (XIX) 

The result expressed in equation (XIX) agrees with the corre- 
sponding general equation previously deduced. 

In the case of a body moving in a circle with uniform motion, 
we get p = r ^ radius of circle, and v is constant Then the 
tangential acceleration is nUy and the 

Normal or Radial Acceleration « — . (XYIIIa) 

This is usually spoken of as the Centripetal Acceleration,! 

The Hodograph — Uniform Motion in a Circle. — We shall now 
extend the foregoing principles to the determination of the acceler- 
ation of a body which moves with uniform velocity in a circle. 
In the first place we shall briefly describe the properties of the 
Hodograph. 

* See Todhanter'8 Diff. CcUeuCue^ p. 343. 

2 
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DBFimTioK.— -If a point, P, be moving in anj manner in a 
straight or curved path, and if from a fixed pomt, straight lines 
be drawn representing in magnitude and direction the velocities 
of P at different points of its path, the locus of the extremities of 
those lines will be a curve wliich is the Hodograph of P's motion. 

Thus, let L M be the path of a moving point, P. Let the 
velocities at the points Pj, Pg, P3 . . . hev^,v^v^ . . . 
From any point, O, draw O Q^, O Qg, O Q3 . . . respectively 
parallel to Vy, v^ v^ . . , and of lengths representing these 
velocities. Then the curve, Q^, Q2, Q3, Q^, which is the loctu of 





The Hodooraph. 

the point Q, is the hodograph of P's motion in the path, L M. 
Hence, to every point on the curve, L M, there will be a corre- 
sponding point on the hodograph, so that while the body describes 
the curve, L M, we may imagine a point to describe the hodograph. 
We shall now prove the following property of the hodograph : — 

The acceleration of the body at any point on the curve, L M, is 
represented in magnitude and direction by the velocity of the 
corresponding point on the hodograph. 

Let V — Average velocity between Pj and P2. 
„ A ^ = Indefinitely small time required to describe arc P^ Pg. 

P P 
Then, V = ^?i^. 

' At 

But O Qp O Q2, represent the velocities of the body at the 
oeginning and end of the interval of time, A t Therefore, chord 
Q^ Q2 represents the change of velocity of the body, during that 
interval of time. 

That is. Acceleration of body between \ _ Qi Q2 
Pjanc^Pj J At ' 
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Bat, ia the limit, when P^ approaches indefinitely near to P^ 
and, therefore, also Qj approaches indefinitely near to Q^, 
we get; — 

Chord Qi Qa = Arc Qi Qj|. 
But, j — 2. ~ Velocity of Q in hodograph. 



I- 



Acceleration of 
body in carve V » Velocity of Q in hodograph. 
LM 



Again, since the direction of motion of a point on a curve is 
along the tangent to the curve at that point, so the direction of 
motion of Q on the hodogi*aph at any point is along the tangent 
to the hodograph at that point. Hence, the direction of the 
acceleration of the moving body at any point on the curve, L M, 
is represented by the tangent at the corresponding point on the 
hodograph. 

Thus, let P^ and Qj be corresponding points on the path and 
hodograph respectively. Then, O Q^ represents the velocity of 
the body at P^, and the tangent to the hodograph at Q^ represents 
the direction of the acceleration at the same point. 

When a body describes a circle with nniform velocity, it is 
evident that there can be no tangeotial acceleration. 

Let A P B represent the circular path of a body moving with 
nniform velocity, v. Then, it is clear that the hodograph of the 
moving body will also be a circle whose 
radius is v. With centre, O, aod radius 
representing v, describe a circle, C Q D. 
Then, circle C Q D is the hodograph. 
Let P be the position of the body at 
any instant. Draw the radius, O Q, of 
the hodograph parallel to the tangent 
at P ; or, what is the same thing, draw 
O Q perpendicular to O P. Since the 
radius, OP, describes equal angles in 

equal times, it follows at once that the 

radius, O Q, of the hodograph will also hodooraph fob Ukitorm 
describe equal angles in equal times. Motion in a Cibolk. 
In other words, the velocity of Q in the 

hodograph is uniform. Now, the magnitude and direction of the 
velocity of Q represent the magnitude and direction of the accelerch 
Hon of P. Therefore, the direction of the acceleration of P is 
that of the tangent to the hodograph at the point, Q ; that is, it 
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is along the radius, P O. As to the magnitude of this acceleration, 
we observe that : — 

Acceleratio9i qfP = a = Velocity o/Q, 

Since Q describes the circle, C Q D, in the same time, /, as P 
describes the circle, A P B, we get : — 



Velocity o/Q 



a 



V 



v^^ Pofi, «f T> * Circumference of A. P B 2^ x r . . 
For Path of P, < = f^H^^f^ = — I^ • (2) 

Equating (1) and (2) we get : — 

2 cr t; 2 err 



a 



V 



V 



Acceleration ofP = a = — (XX) 

Example I. — A body slides down a smooth inclined plane, 
determine its velocity at the foot of the plane. If the plane has 




Motion on Smooth Inclined Plane. 

a rise of 25 per cent., what distance would a body, descending 
along it from a state of rest, descnbe in five seconds ? Find also 
the time occupied in sliding down the fit*st 50 feet of the length of 
the plane. 

Answer. — Let a = Acceleration of the body along the plane. 
„ a = Inclination of plane to the horizon. 

(1) If the body were free to move vertically downwards its 
acceleration in that direction would be g. But since it is con- 
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strained to move ia the direction BA, its acceleration in this 
direction will be less, being, in fact, the component of g, along 
BA. 

Hence, resolve g into its rectangular components in directions 
along and at right angles to B A. Then : — 

Acceleration along B A — ^ sin a. 
Acceleration perpendicular ^o B A = g cos cu 

The latter component has no effect on the motion of the body. 
Hence : — 

Acceleration down the plane = a = 9 sin a. . . (1) 

Let t = Time required to slide along a length, s, 
„ t? = Telocity at the end of time, t. 

Then, from equation (IVa) v ^ at. 

V = flf * sin a (2) 

From equation (Va) « = Ja^. 

* = iflft^aino. (3) 

And from equation ( VI^) i;^ = 2 as, 

1^ = 2gs siii a. 
But, s sin a = Height of plane of length, s, 

, = k, say. 
Then, z;2=2flrA (4) 

That is, — The velocity acquired by a body in sliding down a 
smooth inclined plane is t/ie same as that acquired by a body 
JaUing freely through a distance equal to the lieight oftheplcme. 

From the given data, we get : — ^ ,^ v ./ 

25 - - ^ 

'^'^ ^ = Too = '^^^ 

t = b seconds. 

.*. From equation (3), we get : — 

« = J^i^sin a = J X 32-2 x 5 x 5 x -25 
„ = 100*625 feet. 

(2) Here, « = 50 feet, and we require t. 
From equation (3), we get : — 

s = J ^ <2 sin «. 



9 



rYs / 2 X 50 

t = \ — : — = \/qo-o KR = 3'52 seconds. 

ygsma \32-2 x -25 



1 



9*) 
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To Illustrate Example IV. 



ExiHPLE II. — State the rule for the composition of two 
velocities. -If a particle describes the perimeter of a regular 
polygon with a constant velocity, v, show that there must be 
impressed on it, at each angular point a velocity equal to 2 r cos a, 
dii^cted towards the centre of the circumscribing circle, where 
a denotes half an angle of the polygon. (S. <k A. Hons. Theor. 
Mechs. Exam., 1885.) 

Answer. — For answer to first part, see Parcdldogram of 
Velocities. Let A B C D . . represent the sides of a regular 

polygon, whose centre is O. When 
the particle arrives at £, its direc- 
tion of motion is suddenly changed 
from A B to BO, while the magni- 
tude of the velocity remains un- 
altered. To find the magnitude and 
direction of the velocity which must 
have been imparted to the particle 
at the point, B, we may proceed as 
follows : — 

Produce A B, and set off B H, 
to rei>resent the velocity, v, of the 
particle along A B, and B K along 
B C, to represent the velocity in that direction. Then H K 
I'epresents in magnitude and direction the change of velocity 
which must have been imparted to the particle at the point, B. 
The magnitude of this velocity can be found from the triangle, 
B H K, or equation (XV). 

For, V« = t;* + t?2 - 2 t;« cos (180' - 2 a) = 2 tj2 (1 + cos 2 a) 

„ = 4 «* cos* a. [Since 1 + cos 2 a = 2 cos* a.] 

V = 2 1; COS a. 

Join B to O, the centre of the polygon, and we get : — 
In triangle B H E ; 

Exterior.^ ABC = .^BILK + .^iiBKH. 

But, .^BHK= .^BKH, 

/. -^BHKor.^BKH = ^-^ABC = a. 

.*. H K is parallel to B O, since B O bisects .^ A B C. 

Therefore, the velocity impressed on the particle at B is directed 
along B O, towards the centre. 

Example III. — Find, at any instant, the magnitude and direc- 
tion of the velocity of a point on the rim of a wheel which rolls 
along a road with a constant «peed, v. 
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Akbwer. — Take any point, P, on the rim of the wheel, and lot 
"the ittdius, drawn throagfa P, make an angle, 0, with the vertical 
radius, O A. 

Then, since the centre of the wheel is moving with velocity, t7, 
it follows that the tangential velo- 
city of any point on the rim is 
also V. This is, however, but one 
of the components of the actual 
velocity of P. The actual velocity 
of P is the resultant of two velo- 
cities — viz., Vj along the tangent 
at P, and v, horizontally, since the 
point, P, in addition to moving 
round O, as a centre, is also being 
carried in a horizontal direction 
along with the wheel as a whole. 
By completing the parallelogram 
of velocities, as shown, the result- 
ant velocity, V, can be found. 
The angle between the component 
velocities is 180° - 6, Hence, from 
equation (XV) : — 




'^ 



Velocitt op a Point on 
A RoLLiMO Wheel. 



V2 = ^ + ^ + 2t;^cos (180* - tf). 



}> 



= 2t>2{i + cos(180*-^)} = 4t?2sin2i 



y » 2z;8in 



& 



(1) 



Next, as to the direction of the resultant velocity, Y . 
Since P B bisects the angle between P T and P H, 



RPH = 90* -|. 



But, 



§ 



In the aAPH, 



-rOAP = i^POH=.90'-^. 

snRPH^^OAP. 
^ O A P s complement of .^ A P H. 
--irrRPH = „ „ 

/• .4^ R P A 18 a right angle. 

Hence, the direction of motion of P is perpendicular to the line 
joining P with A, the pooivt of the wheel which is in contact with 
the ground. 
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The point, A, is called the Instantaneous Centre of motion for 
all points on the rim of the wheel ; because any point, such as P, 
is moving at any instant on the circumference of a circle having A 
for its centre and A P as its radius. 

The direction of the actual motion of any point, P, is, at any 

instant, inclined to the horizontal at an angle equal to 90'' - ^ • 

Example IY. — In the previous example find the magnitude and 
direction of the actual velocity of the point, P, when the radius, 
O P, makes angles of 0', 90', 180', and 270' with the vertical 
radius, OA. Also, find the position of P when the resultant 
velocity, V, is equal to t?. 

Answer. — (1) Yfksn 6 = 0'. From equation (1), Example III., 
we get : — 

V = 2 1? sin ^ - 0, since sin 0' = 0. 
%.e., the point is at rest when it is in contact with the ground A. 

(2) When 6 = 90". Here sin| = sin 45' = -^, 

V = 2t;sin^ = 2t; x -^ = i; V^ 

Also, Direction which) a 

V makes with V = 90' - = 46^ 
the horizon j 

(3) When = 180'. sin | = sin 90" = 1. 

A 

V = 2t?sin5 = 2t?xl=2i;. 

And, Direction which) a 

V makes with V = 90" - ^ = 0^ 
the horizon ) 

That is, when P is vertically over O, it is moving horizontally 
with a velocity equal to twice the speed of the wheeL 

(4) When 6 = 270'. sin | = sin 135' = ^. 

z z 

V = 2f;siii| = 2t7 X -^ = v^ 

And, The inclination ) 

of V to the V = 90* - 135" = - 45'. 
horizon j 
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(5) To find 6 when Y ^ v. 

Here, V = 2 r sin-^^. 

2 









I = 30% or 150', 

tf = 60% or 300% 

These agree with the two positions of F when the chord, A P, 
is equal to the radius, O A. 
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Lecturb XX. — Questions. 

1. Define the terms velocity and acceleration, and explain how these are 
measured — (1) when uniform ; (2) when variable. Give examples of bodieis 
having accelerations — (a) constant in magnitude and direction ; [b) constant 
in magnitude but not in direction ; (c) constant in direction but not in 
magnitude ; (g^) variable both in magnitude and direction. 

2. When the velocity of a particle is uniformly accelerated, show that 
s =: ^at', A particle moves from a state of rest under the action of a force 
which increases its velocity by 20 feet per second in every second of its 
motion. After four seconds the force ceases to act on it. What distance 
does it describe in the first six seconds of its motion ? (S. & A. Adv. Theor. 
Mechs. Exam., 18S0.) Atis. 320 feet. 

3. Establish the formulae for uniform acceleration in the direction of 
motion : — vj = vi + at; 8 = Vit + ^at'^ and from these results deduce the 
formula — v] =z v\ + 2as. Find an expression for the distance described in 
the nth second. 

4. A cskste is ascending the shaft of a mine at a uniform rate of 10 feet per 
second. When it is 50 feet from the top the speed is diminished, so that it 
now moves with a uniformly retarded velocity, and finally comes to rest at 
the top. Find the retardation. Ans, I foot per second. 

5. State the rule for the composition of two velocities. Draw two lines, 
A B, AC, containing an acute angle. A particle is at A moving with 
a given velocity, V, from A towards B. Give a construction for deter-* 
mining the velocity that must be impressed on it, to make it move with a 
velocity, 2 V, from A towards C. (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1894. ) 

6. A particle describes the perimeter of a regular hexagon with a con- 
steuit velocity of 100 feet a second. Find the magnitude and direction of 
the velocitv that must be communicated to it, at the instant it reaches an 
angular point. (S. k A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1889.) Ans. 100 feet 
per second towards centre of hexagon. 

7. Two bodies start together from rest, and move in directions at right 
angles to each other. One moves with a uniform velocity of 3 feet per 
second, while the motion of the other is uniformly accelerated. At the end 
of four seconds the bodies are found to be 20 feet apart. Determine the 
acceleration of the latter body. Ans. 2 feet per second. 

8. Two bodies, P and Q, move with different velocities along the same 
line. What is the relative velocity of Q to P ? If Q is allowed to fall 
freely, and two seconds after P is allowed to fall freely from the same 
point, find the relative velocity of Q to P at any subsequent time. (S. k A. 
Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1893.) Ans. 64*4 feet per second. 

9. Define angular velocity. P is a point of a body turning nniformly 
round a fixed axis, and P N is a line arawn from P at right anffles to the 
axis. If PN describes an angle of STS"* in three seconds, what b the 
angular velocity of the body ? and if P N is 6 feet long, what is the linear 
velocity of P? (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1892.) Ans. (1) 
0*7 '"' radians per second ; (2) 4*2 r feet per second. 

10. A point is describing a circle of radius 21 feet, with a uniform velocity 
of 12 feet per second. Find the change in its velocity after it has described 
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one-sixth of a whole circmnference. Ana. 12 feet per secona, at 120*' with 
fint direction. 

,11. A wheel, whose diameter is 5 feet, turns forty times a minute ; find 
its angnlar velocity and the linear velocity of a point on its circumference. 
If the centre of the wheel moves in a straight line with a velocity of 
20 miles an hour ; what are the velocities, relative to a very distant fixed 
point in the straij^ht line, of the ends of the diameter which is at any 
instant vertical? (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1884.) Ans. (1) 

4 IT 

«0 = —^radians per second ; (2) 10*5 feet per second ; (3) upper end = 40 

miles per hour ; lower end = zero. 

12. What is the numerical value of the angular velocity of a body which 
turns uniformly round a fixed axis twenty-five times a minute ? A B C is 
a triangle right angled at C. It is turning with a given angular velocity, 
w, round an axis through A, at right angles to its plane. Find the 
magnitude and direction of the velocities of B and C ; and also the relative 
velocity of B to C. (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1892.) Ans. 

^ir radians per second. 

13. A train descending a gradient increases its speed from 40 to 49 miles 
per hour in four and a- half minutes. Find the mean acceleration. Taking 
the acceleration due to gravity at 32 in feet and seconds, determine the 
gradient. Ans, (1) 0*049 foot per second per second, or 120 miles per hour 
per hour ; (2) 1 in 654. 

14. Given the base, b, of a smooth inclined plane, find its height, A, so 
that the horizontal component of the velocity of a body at the foot of the 
plane shall be a maximum. Ans. h = b. 

15. Define the hodograph, and prove that the acceleration of a point's 
motion is equal to the velocity with which the hodo^aph is traced out. 
Determine, by means of the hodo^[raph, the acceleration of a body which 
moves with uniform velocity in a circle. 

16. Define the angular velocity of a moving point with respect to a fixed 
point. Under what circumstances will the angular velocity of the moving 
point be equal to its linear velocity divided by its distance? Draw- an 
equilateral triangle ABC, having each side 12 feet long ; a point moves 
along B C with a velocity of 10 feet a second ; when it is at C, wnat is its 
angular velocity with respect to A ? (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 
1896.) 

17. Two circles touch each other externally, and the point .q|. contact 
(A) is in the same vertical line as the centres ; from any point (P) of the 
npper circumference draw a straight Une P A Q tp.4i;aeet the lower circum- 
ference in Q ; if a particle is allowed to fall f rojn P along P Q, show that 
the time it takes to reach Q is constant for alL^ositions of P. Also compare 
the times in which P A and A Q are described. (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. 
Exam., 1896.) • 
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LECTURE XXI. 

Contents. — Quantity of Motion — Definition of Momentum — Example I.-^ 
Newton's Laws of Motion — Examples II. and III. — Motion on a Double 
Inclined Plane —Examples IV. and V. — Energy — Definition of Energy 
— Definitions of Potential and Kinetic Energy — Expression for Kiaetic 
Energy — Energy Equations — Examples vL, Vll., and VIII. — 
Questions. 

Quantity of MotioxL — In the preceding Lectare we have confined 
our attention chiefly to cases of pure motion — that is, motion con- 
sidered apart from mass and force. In this Lecture we shall 
treat of the motion of bodies as produced by the actioa of external 
forces, and establish the relations between the quantity of motion 
thus produced and the magnitude of the forces producing it. 
Quantity of motion is measured by the produgt of the mass and 
its velocity. The term Momentum is used instead of Quantity of 
motion, and hence we get the following : — 

Definition. — The momentum of a moving body is tlie product 
of its mass and velocity. 

Thus, let m be the mass, and v the velocity of a body : — 

Then, Momentum =^ mv. 

Example I. — Of two steam hammers, one weighs 5 tons and 
the other 10 tons. The former has a drop of 10 feet and the 
latter 6 feet. Compare their momenta at the end of their respec- 
tive strokes. 

Answer. — In order to find their velocities at the moment of 
impact, we may employ formula (VI^) of Lecture XX. : — 

/. for the first hammer, t?i = x/2 x 32 x 10 = 8 i^/TO ft. per sec. 

- . And, for the second 1 /o — oo — d' a /b 

-tainmer, Jt?^ = V2 x 32 x 6 = 8 ^6 
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Momentiun of \ _ _ 

, first hammer I _ m^v^ _ 5 x 8>v/lQ _ a^/S _ 1 

Momentum of ( 7712 1?2 " 10 x 8>v/6 ~ 2^3 ' ^649' 
second hammer; 

Newton's Laws of Motion. — The three fundamental laws of 
Dynamics, called Laws of Motion, were first clearlj set forth by 
Newton, and may be stated as follows : — 

Law I. {Law of Inertia), — Every body continues in a state of 
rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far as it 
may be compelled to change that state by external force acting 
on it. 

Law II. {Law of Force and Motion). — Bate of change of 
momentum is proportional to the force which causes it, and takes 
place in the direction of the force. 

Law hi. {Law of Stress). — When two bodies mutually act 
upon each other, the momenta developed in the same time are 
equal but opposite in direction. 

Or, To every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. 

Law /. — This Law asserts that matter is indifferent to motion , 
i.e., has no innaie tendency to start into motion when at rest, 
nor to change its motion, either in magnitude or in direction^ 
when once it is made to move. Hence, a body at rest or in 
motion, and unacted upon by force, will continue to remain at 
rest, or to move on in a straight line with uniform motion. 
Should any change take place in its motion, then we immediately 
infer that the body has been acted upon by some external force. 
This tendency of matter to resist change in its state of rest or 
of uniform motion in a straight line is called Inertia, and the 
first Law is often spoken of as the Law of Inertia. 

Law II. — The first Law asserts that change of momentum is 
caused by the action of force, and the second Law gives us a 
means of measuring this force, viz., that the force is proportional 
to the rate ofcham^e ofmomerUum. 

Let F =i Force producing change of momentum. 
„ w = Mass of body. 
„ Vj, V.2 = Initial and final velocities of body. 
„ i = Time during which F acts. 

Then, Change ofmomenium = m(v2 - t;^). 

And, Hate of change of ) ^ ^(^2 " "^'i) 

fnomentum j t 
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/. By the Second Law of Motion, we get : — 

t 

Or, F = ^ ^ ^' X constant 

It now remains to establish the exact relation between those 
quantities. If we accept the definition of Unit Force given on 
page 2, Lecture I., Vol. I., as being that force which, acting for 
^nit time on unit mass, produces unit change of velocity, we find 
the numerical value of the constant in the above equation to be 
tcnity. 

But we have shown in Lecture XX. that : — 

V, - v^ 

where a denotes the acceleration produced when the motion is 
uniformly accelerated. 






P = ma. 



The above definition is that of the Absolute Unit of Force ; 
and, therefore, the force, F, as given by these equations, is ex- 
pressed in absolute units. Engineers, however, prefer measuring 
their forces by the weights which they are capable of supporting, 
and the above equations may be modified to suit these units. 
Let P, P^, be the statical measures of the forces required to 
produce accelerations, a, o^, on a given mass, tn; then by Law 
II., we get : — 

P : Pj = a : a^. 

If one of these forces be that due to gravity, viz., the weight, 
w, of a body, then the aceleration is g, and we get : — 

1^ : w = a : g. 

Or. T = "f (I, 

This equation expresses the force, P, in the same units as w, 
and if w he stated in pounds weigJU that will be in what we 
have previously called gravitation units. 
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Law IIL — This Law asserts that when two bodies mutnally 
act upon each other, the momenta generated in each are equal, 
but in opposite directions. Thus, when a shot is fired from a 
gun, the force of the explosion produces momentum in the gun 
equal in amount to that of the shot, and causes the recoil. We 
shall, however, see later on that the other effects produced in 
the gun and the shot are not numerically equal. In the case of 
mutual action between two bodies incapable of relative motion, 
the Law asserts that they act and react on each other with 
equal forces. Thus, a weight lies on a table, and presses on it 
with a certain force ; then the table reacts on the weight with 
an equal and opposite force, so that every action is accompanied 
by an equal and opposite reaction. 

The truth of this Law has been assumed throughout the whole 
of the preceding parts of this treatise — viz., that the effort 
exerted between two bodies is always equal to the resistance 
overcome. The two equal and opposite forces caused by the 
mutual action between two bodies are together spoken of as a 
Stress, and for this reason the above Law is sometimes called 
the Law of Stress. The subject of internal stress will be discussed 
in another part of this work. 

We shall now apply the preceding results to some examples. 

Example II. — ^A 40-lb. shot is fired from a 5-ton gun with an 
initial velocity of 1,600 feet per second. Find the velocity of 
the gun's recoil, and the mean force of the explosion, supposing 
the gun to be 10 feet long. 

Answer. — Let W,w = Weight of gun and shot respectively. 
„ V, t? = Velocity „ ,> 

(1) By the Third Law:— 

Momentum of gwn = mxmi&nium of shot. 
WY^wv 
f.c., 5 X 2240 X V = 40 X 1500, 

- 40 X 1500 . OA #fr «n,. .AA 

7 = 5^r2240- ^ ^'^ *• P*' '""■ 

(2) In order to find the mean effort exerted during the 
explosion of the powder, we must first determine the accelera- 
tion of the shot along the muzzle of the gun. Since the gun 
is 10 feet long, and the velocity of the &ot as it leaves the 

3 
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gun IB 1,500 ft. per second, we get, from the formula (VIq), 
Lecture XX. >— 

tj» = 2 a «, 

.•. 1500« « 2 X o X 10, 

1KQA2 

a = — STj- = 112,500 ft. per second per second. 






Bnfcj P « - X a, 

9 



m 



P « 1^ X 112,500 = 140,625 lbs. 



%^ Example III. — ^A railway train, exclusiye of engine, weighs 
200 tons, and moyes on a level line. In 10 minutes its speed is 
increased from 10 miles per hour to 40 miles per hour. Deter- 
mine the mean pull between the engine and train, the frictional 
resistances being taken at 10 lbs. per ton. 

Answeb. — ^The pull between the engine and train consists of 
two parts ; (1) the force required to accelerate the train, and (2) 
.the force required to overcome the frictional resistances. 

(1) Let P^ s Force required to accelerate the train^ 

Then, p !^^t.(^»-^), 
^ 9 9^ 

44 
But, «! =a 10 mUes per hour = -=- ft per second. 

And, < -= 10 minutes = 600 seconds. 

200 X 2240 X (^ - ^) 

••• ^1 32TW = ^"^'^ »»«• 

(2) The resistance of friction being 10 lbs. per ton, 

The toialjruaumal reautanee = P, = 200 x 10 = 2000 lbs. 

Mean pun between 1 = P^ + P, «= 1026*6 + 2000 
engine and train j :» 3026*6 Iba. 
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Motion on a Doable Inclined Plane. — Let A B C, D B 0, be the 
two planes placed back to back, and let W^, be the ascending, 
and Wo, the descending load, these loads being connected by a 
weightless rope passing oyer a frictionless and weightless pulley 
at B. We require to determine the motion — i,e,, the accelercUion 
of the bodies, and the tension in the connecting rope. 

Let 0^,062 = Inclinations of planes ABO, DBC respectively. 

^, ^2 = Coefficients of friction between W^, Wj, and their 
respective planes. 

Fj, Fg = Frictional resistances in the two cases. 

Pp Pg = Effective forces acting on W^ Wj respectively 
in causing motion. 

Q «= Tension in connecting rope. 

a = Acceleration due to effective forces P^, Pg. 



Then, the effective force causing the upioard motion of W^, 



is:- 



P^ = Q - Wj sin «! - Fy 




Double Ingunxd Plans. 



Similarly, the effective force in causing the doumward motion 



of Wj, is : — 



But» 
And, 

And, 
Again, 

And, 



Pj = WgSinflCj - Q - Fj. 

Fi = /*i Wi COS «!. 
^2 = ^ ^2 ^^ «2- 

Pj = Q - Wj (sin «! + .^i cos ot^), . 
Pj » Wg (sin ftj - ja'2 <5^ "a) ~ Q- • 

Pi--^a 

^ 9 



W 



2 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
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To determine the aecelercUion, a : — 
From, (1) + (2), 

Pi + Pg = W2(8ma2 - A^g^^osa^) - Wi(8inai + /j^^cosaj) 
From, (3) + (4), 

Pi + Po = — i ^ X a. 

9 

W + W 

— 1 ? X a = W2{B\iia.2- fi2<ioaa^) -Wi(8inai + fi^coaa^), 

if 

^ W^(8lnaa - fijOO^^) - Wi(Bin«i + /i^COSa^ ) ^ 

M — wTTw ^' ^ ^ 

7V> c£0<ermtn« tA^ tension in the rope : — 

Equatioa (1) ^ (2). |i = Q- W,(sina, ^;..co,a ) 

P W 

Q - Wi(siiitti + /ticosflti) __ Wj 

W2(8ina2 - /U.2COS«2) " Q ~ ^2 
•*• (^1 ■*■ ^2)Q = ^1 W2(smai + /Aioosaj + sina^ - aI'2^^*"2) 

Q ^ WiWo(8m«i + singa + MiCOSai - /i^gCOSttg) /jjjx 

Wj + Wg 

We shall show how these formulie are modified to suit some 
particular cases, but the student should try to prove each 
particular case independently of the genenJ case just de- 
monstrated. 

Case I. — Suppose the planes to be equally inclined to the 
horizon, and equally rough, so that a^ = a^ = a, and /ji^ = fjk^ 
= jj, ; then, from equation (II) : — 

_ Wg (sin a - fii cos a) - Wi (sin a + ^t cos a) 

. - _ (W, - W,)gin« - /t(W, + Wi)co8 « 

From equation (III), 
^ 2 W, W. sin a 
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Oase II. — Let the planes be equally inclined, and smooth ; so 
that ttj = ttg = a, and yctj = ^g = ; then, from equation (II) : — 

Wo sin a - W, sin a 

' w, » w, — "' 

And from equation (III), 

2W,W,8ia« 

Q= w, + w, <"^*) 

Eqaations (Ilia) ^^^ i^^^b) show that the degree of rough- 
ness of the planes does not affect the tension in the rope, when 
the planes are equally inclined to the horizon. 

Case III. — Let the plane, AB, be horizontal, and /ti,^ = /j^ 
= fi, and suppose Wg by falling vertically to drag W^ along 
AB. In this case ot, = 0, and a^ = 90^ : then, from equation 
(II) :- 

_ W, (gin 90° - ;t cos 90') - Wj (gin + /t cos ) 
" ~ ' Wj + Wj " ^' 

Wo — /aW, ,_ 

•'• °° w,-.w, fl^ ("•) 

And from equation (III), 

Q = W,W,_(1+^) 

^ Wi + Wg ^ ""^ 

Case IV. — In the previous case, let the horizontal plane be 
smooth, so that, fi = : — 

^^ « = wr^; ("^-) 

Case Y. — Suppose the weights to be suspended over the 
frictionless and weightless pulley B, and the parts of the rope 
to hang vertically. 

In this case, a^ = 0^2 ^^* > fh~f^~^> *^®^ • — 
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From equation (II), 



^T^,9 (II.) 



From equation (III)) 



« = 4r^, <"^-) 

These last equations are of great importance to the student of 
TheoreHcal Mechanics^ because they enable him, by means of an 
Atwood's machine, to determine the value of g, at the place 
where the experiment is conducted. 

J Example IV. — A cage weighing 1 ton is being raised from a 
^ mine with an acceleration of 10 feet per second. Find the 
tension in the rope. If a miner, whose weight is 150 lbs., is 
raised with the cage, find the pressure between him and the 
cage. Again, if the cage be lowered with the same acceleration, 
what would then be the tension in the rope, and the pressure 
between the man and cage ? 

Aksweb. — (1) To find tension in rope during ascent of cage. 

Let W = Weight of cage = 1 ton = 2,240 lbs. 
„ w - Weight of man = 150 lbs. 
„ Q B Tension of rope in lbs. 
„ a ^ Acceleration of cage = 10 ft. per sec. per sec. 

Then, neglecting the weight of the rope, and in the meantime 
that of the man, we get : — 

Effective puU causing motion = P = Q - W. 

W 
But, by the Second Law of Motion, P = — a, 

9 

W 
Q - W « —a. 

9 
Hence, Q = W ^1 + -^ 

Q = 2240 X (l + 1^) = 2,940 lbs. 

That is, the tension in the rope is greater than the weight 
raised by 700 lbs. 
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If the weight of the miner be taken into account^ we most 
increase W, by 150, and then we get : — 

Q = 3136*9 lbs. 

(2) To find the pressure between man and cage. 

Pressure between man 1 _ f Weight qf man + Force required 
and cage J I ^ accderate his upward motion 

w 
„ „ =- w + —a, 

Wi = 150 + ^ X 10 = 196-9 lbs. 

Under these oircnmstances he will feel heavier by 46*9 lbs. 

(3) To find tension in rope during descent of cage. 
In this case, we get : — 

Effective pud cafusing'\ _ p :- w « n 
motion J ^* 

W 
And, P = — X a, 

9 

W 
W - Q = — X a, 

9 



Q.W(1-|) 

Q = 2,240 X ^1 - i?) = 1,640 lbs. 



That is, the tension in the rope is less than the weight of the 
cage by 700 lbs. 

Similarly, it can be shown that the pressure between the 
man and the floor of the cage during descent, is 103*1 lbs. ; 
or, 46'9 lbs. less than his real weight. 

Example Y. — In a double inclined plane, baring a rise of 
1 in 20, the loaded and empty trucks run on parallel lines ot 
rails, the connection being made by means of two ropes passing 
round drums at the summit of the plane. Five loaded trucks 
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when descending pull up an equal number of empty ones. 
Each empty truck weighs 5 cwts., and when loaded carries 
20 cwts. of material. The diameter of the drums at the top of 
the incline is 8 feet, and on the same shaft is fitted a bnike 
pulley 6 feet in diameter. The length of the inclined plane is 
1 mile. Taking the coefficient of friction between the trucks 
and the rails at 20 lbs. per ton, but neglecting other frictional 
resistances; determine (1) the acceleration of the trucks and 
their speed at tbe end of one minute after starting; (2) the 
tension in the ropes during the free motion of the whole ; and 
(3) the constant fiictional resistance which must be exerted 
at the rim of the brake pulley, during the last three-eighths of 
the run, in order to just bring the whole to rest at the end of 
the journey. 

Answer. — Using the same letters as in the text 

Let Wj = Total weight of five empty trucks = 25 cwts. 
„ Wg = „ „ loaded „ = 125 „ 

„ Pj = Effective force causing motion of W^. 
P — W 

„ Q = Tension in ropes. 

„ a = Inclination of the plane. 

„ /» = Coefficient of friction = 20 lbs. per ton = -tTo' 

Then, sin ^ = i^K) ^^^ since a is small we may assume 
cos a = 1. 

(1) To find the acceleration of the trucka. 

The effective pull causing the motion of the empty trucks, 
is: — 

Pj = Q - Wj (sin a + fL cos a), 

.-. P, = Q-25(l + jJ-2xl)=Q-l||cwt. . . (1) 

The effective pull causing the motion of the loaded trucks, 
is: — 

Pg = Wg (sin a - ^ cos a) - Q, 

» =125(1- j}-^xl).-Q = f[^-Qcwt.. . (2) 
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Again, by Second Law of Motion^ "we get : — 

^ ^\ 25 

Fi = — * ^ o, ^ -^^ y^ a cwt (3) 

g oA ^ ' 

1. ^2 125 ^ ,,, 

l^j = - X a = -^-- X a cwt. ... (4) 

/i\ L /o\ T» Ti 575 165 205 ^ 
(l) + (2), P, + P, = ___=_cwt. 

(3)^(4), P.-HP. = (i-.f)x« = l^acwt. 
150 205 

32" "" "^ " ye 

a = 0*78 ft. per sec. per sec. 

That is, the trucks move "with an acceleration of 0*78 foot per 
second per second. 

At the end of one minute from starting the speed would 
be: — 

(; = fl f = -78 X 60 = 46-8 ft. per sec. 

Or, at the end of one minute they would be moving with a 
speed somewhat greater than 30 miles per hour. 

(2) To find tension in the ropes. 

Since we have assumed that the machinery at the top of 
the incline offers no resistance to the motion, it is evident 
that the tension in each rope will be the same. Hence : — 



(1) - (2). 



P, _ ^ 112 112 Q - 165 



(3) ^ (4), 



 • 



1*2 


~ 575 ^ 575- 112 Q* 
112 ^ 


Pi 


Wi 25 1 


^2 


"" Wg - 125 " 


1 


112 Q - 165 


5 


" 575 - 112 Q' 




1400 


Q 


= %> = 208 cwt. 
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(3) To find thA Jrictional resistance at the rim of the brake puUey 
in order to bring the trucks to rest at the end of the run. 

Here ve have £rst to obtain the speed of the trucks at the 
instant when the brake is applied, and then find the retardation 
or negative acceleration necessary to bring the trucks to rest at 
the desired place. 

The velocity v, of the trucks at the instant when the brake 
is applied is given by the formula : — 

v^ — v\ = 2 a 8. 

Where v-^ = Initial velocity = in this case. 

„ a = Acceleration just found = 0*78 ft. per sea per sea 
f, 8 = Distance traversed = f mile. 

The acceleration during the application of the brake may be 
found by the same formula. In this case, however, the initial 
velocity is v, and the final velocity is zero. 

Let a^ = Acceleration of the trucks during the application of 
the brake. 

„ s■^ = Distance traversed = f mile. 

Then, before the brakes are applied : — 

v2 - 02 = 2as 

Or, v^ = 2as, 

And after the brakes have been applied : — 
02 - t7« = 2 aj «p 
Or, i?2 = — 2 a^ Sy 

as '78 X j , « «. 

a, = = = — §■ = - 1*8 ft per sec. per sea 

(4) To determine the tensions in the two ropes. 

These will not now be equal as when the motion was free. 
The tension in the rope coming on to the drum will be much 
less than before, whilst that on the other rope will be greater. 

Let Q], Q2 = Tensions in the ropes attached to the empty 

and loaded trucks respectively. 
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Then the effective pull P^, causing the motion of the ascending 
trucks is as before : — 

Pj = Qj - W^ (sin a + /b& cos a) 
But, P, = :?^ 

Qi = Wj j sin a + /t cos a + — i >■ 

" = 25JL^ e^ „ 61-25 IbB. 

Similarly, the tension Qg, in the rope attached to the loaded 
trucks is, 

Q2 = Wj -I sin a - /A cos a -^ J- 

125 X 91 -5 ^ llAQ^Klho 

„ = =jsa — cwt. = 1143-70 IDB. 

The difference in the tensions in the two ropes is caused by 
the resistance offered by the brake. Hence, the resultant couple 
due to this difference in the tension must be balanced by the 
couple at the brake wheel. 

Let F = Frictional resistance at the rim of the brake wheel. 
„ R = Radius of the drums = 4 ft. 
„ r = Radius of brake wheel = 3 ft. 

Then, F x r = (Q^ - Qj) x R^ 

F X 3 = (1143-75 - 51-25) x 4, 

F = 1466-7 lbs. 

Energy. — ^If we raise a body of W lbs. weight through a 
vertical height of h feet from some given datum level, we 
confer upon that body the capability of doing work equal to 
WA ft.-lb8. For, in raising the body we expend WA ft.-lbs. 
of work, and if it be allowed to return to its original level it 
will give out an equal amount of work. 
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Again, we have seen that if a body be in motion and its 
speed reduced, some force must have acted upon it in bringing 
about this change of state. Further, this resisting force must 
have been overcome through some distance, and, therefore, work 
is expended. Thus, a body in motion is capable of doing work, 
the measure of which is the work done against a resisting force 
or forces in bringing the body to rest. 

This capability of doing work which a body possesses in 
virtue of its position or condition is called Energy. Hence, we 
have the following : — 

Definition.— The energy of a body is its capability of doing 
work in virtne of its Position, Condition, or Motion. 

It is usual to distinguish between that form of energy due 
to the position or state of a body, and that due to its motion. 
To the former the term Potential is applied, and to the latter 
Kinetic. This distinction may be stated in the form of a 
definition. 

Definitions. — Potential Energy is that form of energy which 
a body possesses in virtue of its Position or Condition. 

Kinetic Energy is that form of energy which a body possesses 
in virtue of its Motion. 

Thus, a raised weight, such as the weight of a clock, or the 
monkey of a pile-driving engine, has potential energy in virtue 
of its position. In the first case the slowly falling weight gives 
up its stored energy to the mechanism of the clock in overcom- 
ing frictional resistances, and thus keeps the clock going, the 
pendulum being simply a regulator or governor. In the second 
case, the monkey is allowed to fall freely and its energy is 
employed in forcing the pile into the ground at the instant of 
the blow. Similarly, the water in a mill dam possesses potential 
energy due to its position relatively to the water wheel. Again, 
a stretched helical spring, or coiled spiral spring such as is used 
in watches and clocks, possesses potential energy due to its 
stretched condition. A lump of coal, or gunpowder, has potential 
energy in virtue of its chemical condition; a magnet has potential 
energy in virtue of its magnetic condition ; and the steam in a 
boiler has potential energy in virtue of its heat condition, and 
so on. 

When the monkey of the pile driver is at the top of its stroke 
its energy is entirely in the potential form. When it is descend- 
ing it is evident that its potential energy is rapidly decreasing 
whilst its kinetic energy is increasing. 
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Neglecting frictional and other resistances, the Principle of 
the Conservation of Energy (see Lecture IV., Vol. I.) asserts 
that— 

The Lobs of Potential Energy = The Gain of Kinetic Energy. 

Consequently, at the instant when the monkey strikes the 
head of the pile, the energy of the monkey is wholly Kinetic. 
The work done in driving the pile into the ground is immediately 
derived from the kinetic energy of the falling weight, but the 
whole of this energy is not thus employed, for the faces of the 
pile and monkey have been heated by the blow. This shows 
that part of the energy stored in the falling weight has been 
transformed into heat energy. Further, at the instant of strik- 
ing, a loud noise is heard, which shows that there is also a 
transformation into sound energy. Thus, energy appears under 
many different forms, such as mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
heat, light, sound, tkc, and can, by suitable arrangements, be 
changed from one kind into any of the others. In nature all 
is change or transformation, but there is no annihilation; so 
what appears as a loss to the engineer simply means change into 
some other form which he does not desire, but which he has no 
power to entirely prevent. 

Expression for Emetic Energy. — We have already seen, that 
the expression for mechanical potential energy is : — 

Potential Energy = Ep = W A 

Where, W = Weight of body. 

And, h « Height of body above zero level. 

It now remains to determine the expression for kinetic 
energy. 

Firsts take the case of the raised weight whose potential 
energy in its highest position is WA, and suppose it to fall 
freely. Its kinetic energy at the instant when it strikes the 
ground is : — 

Ek = W^ 

Bnt^ if 9 B velocity at that instant, we have :— 



Or, 




(IV) 
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Thus, if the monkey of the pile driver weigh 10 cwts., and 
reaches the pile with a velocity of 40 feet per second, it has 
kinetic energy : — 

E. = I^JLU?^ = 28,000 ft-IbB. 

If the pile be driven 3 inches into the ground at each blow, 
what is the mean resistance offered to its motion, supposing 
there are no losses from heating, Ac. ? 

Let Km = Mean resistance of ground in lbs. 
„ s — Distance in feet through which the pile is driven. 

Then, Work done in driv- \ ( ,«. , .^^^ ^ , . ^.^i.^. 
ingthepile f^\ ^o^^ 9*^>^ o^ oy monkey. 

■Di. nTz.'^ *j:) ( JS^netie energy cU instant of 

ilT^ ^r = \ '^^y Sl^ pile + Work 
^'^^^^ j ( done in falling through 3*. 

lU X « = -y-- + W X #, 

Bm - 113,120 Uw. = 50-5 tons. 

Energy Equations. — The expression for the kinetic energy 
given in equation (IV) is peifectly general, and therefore in- 
dependent of the manner in which the velocity, t? , is acquired. 
That is to say, if a body of weight, W, be moving with a velocity, 
Vf in any direction whatever, its kinetic energy is still given by 
the equation : — 

For, manifestly, the direction of motion cannot in any way 
affect its energy state, other things being equal. Nevertheless, 
we can deduce the expression from more general considerations 
as follows : — 

Let a body of weight, W, have its velocity changed in magni- 
tude from Vj. to ^2 "^7 ^ constant force F, acting through a 
distance a. Then — 

Change of hodife kinetic \ _ f Work done by or opouisf 
energy j \ the force 
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And, Work done by or onT = "P x s, 

W a 
But, by eqation (I), P = , 

if 

And, by equation (VI), Lecture XX., 



8 = 



2a 



9 

P X « = ^^"j ~ ^^ = change of B^ . (V) 

If the body start from rest, and have a final velocity, v, we 
get:— 

Change of Ex = -^ — ^ Total Ek in body, 

which is just the same result as that given by equation (IV). 

Next, take the case of a body moving with uniform velocity, 
17, against some constant resistance, F, which resistance may be 
frictional or otherwise. To maintain this constant speed a force 
equal to F must act on the body in opposition to the resist- 
ance; but no part of this force is employed in changing the 
kinetic energy of the body, since, by supposition, no change 
occurs in its velocity. The kinetic energy of the body is con- 

stantly = — — , and the Work done against resistances = ¥ s. 

If, now, some other force, P, acts on the body in the direction 
of motion, the velocity will change, and, therefore, the energy of 
the body will also change. 

Let Q = Besultant force acting on body = P /^ F. 
„ Vj, v^ = Velocities of body before and after action of P. 
„ 8 = Distance through which body moves under P. 

Then, Q X tf = P X fi + ^ ^^' ' ^'^ . , . (VI) 

This is a very general equation of energy, and is sometimes 
stated thus : — 

Energy exerted « Work done + Change in Kinetic Energy. 

Example VI.^-The height and length of an inclined plane 
are 20 feet and 100 feet respectively : a body weighing 100 lbs. 
is placed at the top of the plane and allowed to slide along its 
whole length j the coefficient of friction between the plane and 
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the body is 0*15; how many units of work (foot-pounds) are 
iiccumulated in the body, and what is its velocity when it 
reaches the foot of the plane 1 (You may assume the pressure 
on the plane equal to the weight of the body). (S. & A. Adv. 
Exam.) 

Answer. — Let F <= Resultant force urging body down the 
plane. 

Then, F = W sin a - /* R = W sin a - /<& W, very approximately, 

20 



„ =100(:^^^^-015)=51b8. 



When body reaches the foot of the plane, we have : — 
£k = F X Z = 5 X 100 = 500 ft. -lbs. 
Let V = Velocity at foot of plane. 

100 X i;2 



Then, 



= E, 



%»Cmt 



2 X 32 



= 500, 

V = 17*9 ft. per sec. 
R 




Diagram Illustkatino Example VI. 

The kinetic energy at the foot of the plane could be obtained 
immediately from equation (VI), thus : — 

20 
Unergy exerted=W8m a x ;= 100 x y^ x 100 = 2000 ft.-lbs. 

Work done = ^ W Z = 0*15 x 100 x 100 = 1500 ft..lbs. 

Wv« 



Change in E^ = Energy at foot of plane = 



ig' 
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.'. Energy exerted = Work done + Change in Ex. 

W«2 



2000=1900 + 



2i7- 



Ek at foot of I ^ 
plane J 



2i7 



= 500 ft..lb8. 



also, 



^-j 



500 X 2 X 32 



100 



= 17*9 ft. per sec. 



Example YII. — Show bj a diagram the amount of work done 
in slowly compressing a spiral spring through 6 inches, supposing 
the spring to shorten 1 inch for every 100 lbs. pressure. If a 
weight of 100 lbs. faUs from a height of 4 feet on the top of the 
spring, how much will it be compressed) (S. <& A. Adv. Exam., 
1892.) 

Answbb. — As explained in Lecture II., Vol. I., the diagram 
of work done in slowly compressing a spiral spring, is a right 
angled triangle whose base represents the compression produced, 
and its perpendicular side the force required to produce that 
compression. 



DIAGRAM OF 
WORK WHEN SPRING 

IS COMPRESSED SLOWLY. 
'lOOVbs 



M'l^^D 



*600t^ 



e" ^ 

DiAOBAM I1X.U8TBATIN0 Example VII. 

Let ABC represent the diagram of wcHrk done in slowly com- 
pressing the spring. 



Where, 

And, 

Let, 



A C = Compression produced = 6^ 

B = Force required = P. 

D E = Force required to compress spring 1% 
= ^ = 100 lbs. 

4 
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Thea, P:p=-OB:D£«AO:AD. 

That ifl, P : 100 = 6' : r. 

P = 600 lbs. 
Work done »^PxL»}x600x6''= 1800 UL-lbs. 

K 




Diagram iLLTTSTRATiNa Ezamplb VIL 

Next^ Bappose the spring to be compressed by a weight which 
&lls from a height of 4 feet. 

Let X = Number of inches by which spring is compressed by 
fikUing weight. 

Then, 48 + a; = Number of inches through which weight 

actually falls. 

Since a force of 100 lbs. is required to compress the spring 
1 inch, a force It — 100 x lbs. will be required to compress it 
X inches. 

But, 

Work done in compress- ) _. f Work clone by falling 
ing spring J ~^ i weight, 

J R X a = W (48 + »). 

i X 100a; X « = 100(48 + x). 

That ifl, a;« = 2 a; + 96. 

Or, X = 10-85 Inches. 

Example YIII. — A blowing-fan 30 inches in diameter revolves 
at a speed of 1,000 revolutions per minute, and propels the 
wind with a velocity equal to |- of the velocity of the tips of the 
Yanes ; the wind is driven through a pipe having a sectional area 
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of 200 square inches. Neglecting the power that is required to 
overcome friction, will you show the amount of power which is 
required to force the above quantity of air? Work it out in 
arithmetic, either by the law of falling bodies or in any better 
-way that may suggest itself to you. (S. & A. Hons. Exam.) 

Answer, — ^This is simply a question on work and energy. 

Let W = Weight of air expelled from fan per second, 
,y A = Sectional area of delivery pipe of &n = 200 sq. ins, 
„ 17 = Velocity of air as it leaves tips of vanes. 

Then, t? = J x Velocity o/Hpa o/vanee 

„ = J X Trfn 

7 22 30 1000 „. «-, 
""8''T''l2 ^ ""60" " ^®' ®®^' 

Volufne of air expelled \ _ a -, 
per eeoond J 

200 
„ „ = YIZ ^ ^^^*^ = 15918 cub. ft. per sec. 

By calculation from the density of air, it can be shown that 
18 cubic feet of air at atmospheric pressure weigh 1 lb, very nearly, 
and assuming this, we get :— 

Weight of 159-16 cub. ft. = W =^ ^^^ = 12-24 lbs. nearly. 

W ^ 
Hence, Work done per sec. = Energy exerted = —r — 

12-24 X 114-62-, ,, 
„ = ^ ^a ft.-lbB. per BBC. 



n 



• • 



2 


X 


32 


lll.-AUO 


12-24 


X 


114-62 


X 60 




2 


X 32 




12-24 


X 


114-62 


X 60 



ft.-lb8. per min. 



H.P. exerted = ^ , 33 , 33 oqo = *'67 neariy. 
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Lecture XXI.— Questions. 

1. Defiue momentum, and state how it is measured. State and explain, 
by aid of examples, Newton's three laws of motion. A shot weighing half 
a ton is fired from a 100- ton gnn with a velocity of 2,000 feet per second. 
Neglecting the weight of the powder, find the velocity of the gun's recoil. 
Ans. 10 feet per second. 

2. A man weighing 140 lbs. descends in a lift with an acceleration equal 
to 1(7. What pressure does he exert on the floor of the lift? How would 
your answer diner if the lift wore ascending instead of descending ? Awt, 
122-5 lbs.; 157 a lbs. 

3: A railway train, exclusive of engine, weighs 150 tons, and in starting 
along a level line from rest it attains a speed of 30 miles an hour in 
5 minutes. What has been the mean pull between the engine and train, 
the resistance being taken at 10 lbs. per ton? (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 
1887.) Ans. 3,040 IbB. 

4. A locomotive and its train weigh 220 tons, and the f rictional resist- 
ance at all speeds may be taken at 2,000 lbs. If the tractive force of the 
engine is constantly 3,500 lbs., find in what time from starting the train 
can attain a speed of 40 miles per hour (1) on a level line, and (2) going 
down an inclme of 1 in 220. Find, also, the distance travelled in both 
cases in attaining the above speed. Aits. (1) 10 minutes 2 seconds, 3*34 
miles ; (2) 4 minutes 1 second, 1 *34 miles. 

5. In a steam engine, the piston, which is 40 inches diameter and 
weighs 2,000 lbs., comes off the rod just as it is commencing its inward 
stroke. The mean steam pressure is 50 lbs. per square inch. Find the 
velocity with which the piston will strike the cover at the opposite end of 
the cylinder, the stroke oeinz 4 feet. Ans. 89 '7 feet per second. 

6. One end of a string is fixed ; it then pa^es over a movable pulley to 
which a weight, W, is attached. The string then passes over a fixed 
pulley, and a smaller weight, w, is attached to its other end, all three 
sections of the string being verticaL Show that, neglecting the weights 

(W — 2 «7\ 
W 4 "' ) ^' 

Verify this result (I) when w is small compared with W, and (2) when 
W is small compared with w. (Wool. Hoy. Milly. Acad. Exams.) 

7. It is very evident that a railway train requires a considerable amount 
of force to set it in motion, but there is a popular notion existing that a 
less amount of power or force is required to oring the same train to a 
state of rest. Will you explain clearly the natural principles upon which 
the whole case depends, and compare the force necessary ooth for giving 
motion to the train and in producing the opposite condition ? (S. & A. 
Hons. Exam.) 

8. Distinguish between work and energy, and between potential and 
kinetic energy. Give examples of both forms of energy.^ State the 
principle of the conservation of energy, and show its connection with the 
axiom that '* perpetual motion '' is impossible. A simple pendulum is 
pulled aside till its heavy bob is raised A inches vertically, and then let 

go. Find its velocity when it passes its lowest point. Ans, 
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9. Prove the formula which gives the numher of units of work stored 
up in a given weight when moving with a given velocity. A weight of 
100 lbs. is moving with a velocity of 64 feet per second, how many foot- 
pounds o£ work have been expended in producing this result ? (S. k A. 
Adv. Exam.) Ana. 6,400 foot-pounds. 

10. A hammer head weighs 5 tons and reaches the anvil with a velocity 
of 10 feet per second; what amount of energy, measured in foot-pounds, is 
stored up in the hammer at the instant of the blow ? Ans. 17,500 foot- 
pounds. 

11. The head of a steam hammer weighs 10 cwts., and has a fall of 
8 feet. If it indent the iron on which it falls by 1 inch, find the mean 
force exerted on the iron during compression. (S. & A. Adv. £xam., 1889.) 
Ans. 970 cwts. 

12. Of two steam hammers, one weiehs 5 tons and reaches the anvil with 
a velocity of 10 feet per second, and the other weighs 10 tons and reaches 
the anvil at a velocity of 5 feet per second ; will you compare and distinctly 
characterise the conaitions of the blow of each of the two hammers ? (S. & 
A. Hons. Exam.) 

13. Beferring to a steam hammer, in which steam is admitted above the 
piston to assist gravitation, will you describe the combination of forces 
at work in producing the blow, and, as far as you may be able, the nature 
of the blow as depending on velocity and mass or weight of the hammer at 
the moment of impact? (S. & A. Hons. Exam.) 

14. What do you understand by energy, and how is it measured ? The- 
head of a steam hammer weighs 50 cwts., steam is admitted on the under 
side for lifting only, and there is a drop of 5 feet. What will be the 
average compressive force exerted during a blow from this hammer, on 
the supposition that the duration of the blow — that is, the time during 
which the hammer is compressing the iron under operation — is ^ second ? 
(S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1887.) Arut. 2,236 cwts. 

15. The monkey of a pile driver weighs 15 owts., and the drop is 6 feet. 
The blow causes the pile to go down through 4 inches ; what is the fric- 
tional resistance of the earoi? (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1881.) Ans, 
285 cwts. 

16. Compare the force expended in pile driving by a ram or monkey of 

1 ton falling 20 feet, with that of a weight of 2 tons falling 10 feet. If one 
blow of the former moves the pile 9 inches, what is the average resistance 
that is opposed to its motion? (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 1896.) Ans. (1) 

2 : 1, (2) 27-7 tons. 

17. Two bodies, weighing 5 lbs. and 3 lbs. respectively, are connected 
by a perfectlv flexible weightless string which passes over a smooth pulley. 
llie heavier Dody draws up the lighter. When it has fallen through 5 feet, 
what is the kinetic energy of the bodies and the velocity? {g = 32,) 
(S. & A. Theor. Mechs. Elem. Exam., 1880.) Determine also the accelera- 
tion of the system, and the tension in the string. Ans. (1) 10 foot-pounds, 
(2) 8*94 feet per second ; (3) 8 feet per second per second ; (4) 3*75 lbs. 

18. State Newton's third law of motion, and give his illustrations of it. 
Weights of 5 and 11 lbs. are connected by a wei^tless thread. The latter 
is puLced on a smooth horizontal table, while the former hangs over the 
edge. If the bodies are then allowed to move under the action of gravity, 
what is the tension of the thread ? (S. & A. Theor. Mechs. Adv. Exam., 
1876.) Find, also, the acceleration produced, and the kinetic energy of the 
system at the end of 4 seconds. Ans. (1) 3*44 lbs., (2) 10 feet per second 
per second, (3) 400 foot-pounds. 

19. A train of locomotive and carriages weighs 60 tons. If it be sup- 
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posed to run down an incline of 1 in 265 for 7^ miles, starting with zero 
Telocity, unopposed by anything but its own inertia, and nnaccelerated by 
anjrthinff bat its own weight ; what wonld be its velocity, its momentum, 
ana its Kinetic energy at the foot of the incline ? (C. & G. Mech. Eng. 
Hons. Exam., 1884.) Ana, 97*84 feet per second, 6,870 foot-tons per 
second, 8,925 foot- tons. 

20. What meaning do you attach to the phrase horse-potoer ? A fire- 
engine pump is provided with a nozade, the sectional area of which is 
1 square inch, and the water is projected through the nozzle with a velocity 
of 130 feet per second ; find the horse-power of the engine required to 
drive the pump, irrespective of the loss by resistance of the workme parts. 
The weight of a cubic foot of water is 624 lbs. (S. k A. Hons. Exam.) 
Ans, 27 1 H.P. 

21. State Newton's second law of motion. Explain briefly how the 
measure of force is derived from this law. In the eauation r = mf, in 
what units is P, when the units of mass, distance, ana time are a pound, 
a foot, and a second ? (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1896.) 

22. A steam engine is employed to raise coals, and it is calculated that 
in order to set in motion tne winding drums, flywheel, caces, ropes, &c., 
which are concerned in the motion, it has to do the wo» of imparting 
a linear velocity of 36 feet per second, to 60 tons of material in haXf-a- 
mtfifUe at each lift. What effective horse-power is consumed in over- 
coming the inertia of the aggregate weight of 60 tons, and in setting up 
the vSocity, estimated as i^ve stated, in the time assigned ? (S. a A. 
Hons. Exam.) Ana, 165 H.P. 

23. In lifting water into a tender by a scoop running alon^ a trough 
while the train is going at rapid speed, the height of the lift is 7i feet. 
What speed in mUes per hour will just cause the water to be lifted through 
that height? (S. k A. Hons. Exam.) Ana, 15 miles per hour nearly. 

24. A vertical pipe, carried bv the tender of a locomotive engine, and 
terminating in a scoop with a flat mouth, picks up water from a trough 
laid on a railway. If the speed of the engme and tender be 22 miles per 
hour, find the height to which the water will rise in the pipe. Upon what 
theory do you proceed? (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1882.) Ana. 16*3 feet. 
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LECTURE XXII. 

Contents. — Energy of a Rotating Body— Moment of Inertia of a Body 
about an Axis — Definitions of Moment of Inertia and Radius of 
Gyration — Propositions I., II., and III. — Methods of Calcnlatinff 
Moments of Inertia — Examples L, II., and III. — Tables of Radii m 
Gyration of Solids and Sections — Equation of Energy for a Rotating 
Body — Ebcamples IV., V., VI., and VIL — Determination of Energy of 
Flywheels — Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces — Definitions of Centri- 
petal and Centrifa^ Forces — Example VIIL — Straining Actions due 
to Centrifugal Forces— Example IX. — Questions. 

Energy of a Rotating Body.— The deduction of the equation for 
energy of rotation is complicated by the fact that particles of 
the body at different distances from the axis of rotation possess 
different energies, due to their different linear velocities. To 
obtain the energy of the whole body, we mast, therefore, take 
the sum of the energies of the various particles composing it. 
In general, this process must be performed by the aid of higher 
mathematics ; and even then, only in those cases in which the 
bodies are of regular geometrical form. 

Moment of Inertia of a Body about an Axis. — Before deducing 
the expression for the kinetic energy of a rotating body, it may 
be as well to explain certain terms and quantities which we 
shall have occasion to make use of. 

Definition. — If the mass of eveiy particle of a body be multi- 
plied by the square of its distance firom a given axis, the sum of 
the products is called the Moment of Inertia of the body about 
that axis. 

Let I = Moment of inertia of the body about a given axis. 
,y m = Mass of any particle or element of body. 
„ r = Distance of m from the given axis. 

Then, I = 2mr2 (I) 

Definition. — If M be the mass of a body, and /r be such a 
quantity that M A^ is its Moment of Inertia about a given axis, 
then k is caJled the Radius of Gyration of the body about that 
axis. 

Thus, M A2 = I 

Or, 
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The following Pbopositions relating to moments of inerti& 
and radii of gyration are so important that we here give their 
proofs in full : — 

Fboposition I. — If M be the mass of any body, la the moment 
of inertia about any axis through its centre of gravity, G, and Iq, 
that about a parallel axis through any other point, 0, at a distance, 
y?, firom G, then :— 



Io = Ig + MA2. 



(Ill) 




MOMXNTS OF InS&TIA ABOUT PARALLEL AXES. 

Let G, and O, be the points of intersection of the axes with 
the plane of the paper, which is at right angles to them. 
Let P be any particle of mass, m. Draw P N perpendicular to 
OG. 

Then, in triangle O P G, we get (Euc. II., 12) : — 

O P2 = P G« + O G2 - 2 O G • G N. 

Multiplying both sides by m the mass of particle at P, we 
get:— 

m'OP2 = wPG2 + m'OG2-2mOGGN. 

Repeating this process for every other particle of the body, 
and adding the results, we have : — 

2i»-OP« = 2mPG2 + 2m-OG2-22m-OG-GN. 



But, clearly, 
And, since 

Also, 



2m-OP2 = Io,and2mPG = Iq, 

OQt = h = constant, 
2W -OG^ = OG22m = ^^m, or MM 
22wOGGN = 2 0G-2m-GN = 2A2m-GN. 



But the quantity, 2 m * G N, is the sum of the moments of 
the various particles about their centre of gravity, G, and is. 
therefore zero, from the definition of the centre of gravity. 
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CoROLLABY. — Denoting the radii of gyration of the body 
about the axes, O, and G, by ko^ and kq^ respectively, we get : — 

MA?J = Ukl + MAl 

Proposition II. — If 1^ and ly respectively denote the moments 
of inertia of a lamina, or plane area, about two axes X, T, at 
right angles, lying in the plane of t^e lamina or area, and I^^, the 
moment of inertia about an axis, Z, through 0, perpendicular 
to the plane of the lamina or area; then Ig is equal to the sum 
of Ix, and ly. 

».«., I, = Ij + ly. (V) 




Moment or Inertia of Lamina about Rectangular Axes. 

Take any particle, P, of mass, m, and draw P M, and P N, 
perpendicular to O X and O Y respectively. 

Let X and y denote the co-ordinates of P, with respect to the 
axes, OX, O Y, so that O M = ar, O N = y, and O P = r. 
Then :— 

MamerU o/inerHa qfF about O X = m • P M* = m • y*. 

Y = w» • P N« = fi* • fc«. 



91 



n 



» 



But, 



m • r* = m • y* + m ' a^. 

Hence, the moment of inertia of P, about the axis, O Z, is 
equal to the sum of the moments of inertia of the same particle 
about the axes, OX, and OY. But this is equally true for 
every other particle. 
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%,e,j 



I* =» I« + I|f. 



Corollary. — Denoting the radii of gyration of the lamina, 
aboat the axes by the letters kx^ ky^ kg^ we get : — 



^ = ^« + A^ 



(VI) 

Proposition III. — If I^;, ly, h respectively denote the moments 
of inertia of any body about three rectangolar axes drawn firom 
any point, 0, in the body, then the sum, I^, + ly, + If , is eqnal to 
twice tiie moment of inertia, lo, of the body about the pomt, 0. 



%.e. 



!« + ly + If = 2 lo 



(VII) 




MOMUTT OV IkBBTIA OF BODT ABOUT BflOTANOULAB AXBS. 

Let O X, O Y, Z be the three rectangular axes drawn from 
any pointy O; F, any particle of mass m, whose co-ordinates 
are a:, y, 2, so that OL==a;, OM=:y, ON =«, and O F = r. 
Then:— 
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n 



99 



99 



Andy 



«.«., 



O Y = m • FM« = m(«« + a^. 

m 

OZ = m'FN2 = w(a^ + y^). 
la- « 2»i(y« + ««)«2;wy2 + 2m«?, 
ly ■= 2»»(2J* + a*) = 2m «* + Sma*, 
I, = 2m(a^ + y«) = 2ma^ + 2my«. 
I« + ly + If =» 2 {Zma^ + 2wy« + 2w««} 

„ «22i»(a^ + y2 + ««), 
I« + ly + If « 22/wr2= 21a. 
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Corollary. — Denoting the radii of gyration of the body about 
the three axes and the point, O, by the letters kx^ ky^ kg^ and ke 
respectively, we get : — 

A* + A^ + A* = 2AJ (Vni) 

Proposition II. is a particular case of this general one. 
There O P and O S will always coincide, and, therefore, Tg 
and lo are identical. By putting Iq = !« in equation (VII), we 
at once get equation (V). 

Methods of Calculating Moments of Inertia. — We shall show 
by working out a few examples how the moments of inertia or 
radii of gyration can be calculated in certain cases, wherein the 
density is uniform. 

Example I. — Determine the moment of inertia and radius 
of gyration of a rectangular lamina (1) about its shorter edge, 

(2) about an axis in its plane 
through its eg. and parallel to a 
short edge, and (3) about an axis 
through it» cff, perpendicular to 
its plane. 




«^H— 



3- 



Answer. — Let A B C D be the 
rectangular lamina, and let the 
edge A B = a, and B C = 6. 

(1) About the shorter edge A B. 

Divide the rectangle into n, 
equal and narrow strips, PQ, 
parallel to the axis A B. 

Let M = Mass of whole figure, A B D. 

m = Mass of elementary rectangle, P Q. 



Moment of Inbbtia of 
Rkgtangle about AB. 



99 



99 



» 



X — Distance of P Q from axis A B. 
h = Breadth of elementary strip P Q = 



n 



The whole of the strip P Q is at the same distance from A B> 

Mom. of inertia of \ _ « 
element P Q J ~ 



But 



Mom. of inertia ^/ \ ^ -^ma^ 
whole figure f 



m = 



m : M = A : 6. 
MA 

"6" • 

I = ^i:hx^. 





0) 
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Beginning at edge A B, the distances of the various strips 
from this edge will he Xo — 0, x^ =: h^ X2 = 2hf , . . Xn = nh, 

.-. 2^aj« = A(08 + A« + 22^2 + 32 ^« + . . . + ^2/^2)^ 

„ =A»(12+ 22 + 32 + . . . +n2), 

„ = j^s n(n+l)(2n+ 1) ^ ^^^ Treatises on Algebra] 



" ~ 6 
When the number of strips, n, is infinitely large, the reciprocal, 

n' 



-, will be infinitely small, and may, therefore, be neglected. 



Also, (n hf = b^ 

2Aa;2 ^^ ^ 2 = ^b^ 

••. From eqn. (1), I = J M 62. 

Let k = Radius of gyration, then : — 

M*2 = I, 

A2 = i b^ 

PThe above method of finding the moment of inertia is 

precisely the same as that employed in higher mathematics. 
For those who understand the calculus we here repeat the 
above calculation, using its notation. 

Let dx =^ Breadth of elementary strip, P Q. 

Then, n^^^dx. 

o 

dl = -i~a^dx. 




• • 



I = -^j^^'dx = ^[_3-J^ = T • F= *''*•] 

(2) About an aacia throtigh e.g. parcUlel to edge A B. — "We may 
obtain the moment of inertia in this case by proceeding in 
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exactly the same way as before, but there is no need for this 
repetition, as we can very easily get the result from the relation 
given in Proposition I. 

Let la = Moment of inertia of the rectangle about an axis 
through its eg. parallel to the edge A B. 
I B Moment of inertia about the edge A B = ^ M &^. 
h = Distance between these axes = ^ 6. 

Then, from equation (III) : — 

I = Ia+ MA2. 
Ifl = I - MA« = iMd2 - iM52 = ^M6«. 






'a 






+ 6«). 



Also, 

(3) About an axis through eg. perpendicular to plane. 

Moment of inertia about an axis 1 _ t _ i m A8 
through eg. parallel to AB f-^-rs^^- 

Moment of inertia about an axis 1 _ t _ i Tk/r ^ 
through eg. parallel to B f ^ ^^ -t^mo* 

But, from equation (V), I^ » !« + ly. 

/. Moment of inertia about an axis 
through o.g, perpendicular to 
the plane 

Example II. — Determine the 
radius of gyration of a circular disc 
about an axis through its centre per- 
pendicular to its plfime. 



Answer. — Divide the disc into n, 
equal, narrow rings of breadth, h. 
Taking one of these rings, P Q, let x 
be its distance from the centre, O. 

Let M = Mass of the disc. 
„ m = Mass of the elementary 
ring, P Q. 
r = Badius of the disc. 




Badhts ov Gtbation ov a 

ClBOULAR Disc. 



ft 



Then, 



m : M = area of ring : area of disc. 
m : M = 2 irxh 
2M 



err*. 



• • 



m = 



n 



X h 
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The whole of the elementary ring is at the same distance 
from the centre : — 

.'. MomerU of inertia o/demerUary 1 _ ^ ^ _ ^^ ^ r 
ring about the axis through Of r^ ' 

.•. Moment of inertia of the whole ) _ t ^ ^ v «j j; /i \ 
disc /-^--^-^^^'^ Vi) 

Beginning at the centre, O, the distances of the various rings 
will be JBo = 0, a^j » A, Xj =^ ^^ - • - ^ — ^ 



• • 



2a^A « (05 + 18 A» + 2«A8 + . . . + n^h^)h 
„ = (18 + 28 + 3» + . . . + n8) h^ 
„ = i n* (w + 1)* A* [See Treatises on Algebra] 

When n is infinitely great, the reciprocal, -, will be infinitely 

n 

8mall| and may be neglected. 
Also, (n A)* = r*. 

.*. From equation (1), I = --^ x — = J M f*. 

A« = Jr2. (2) 

fThese results may also be obtained by the aid of the 
calculus, thus : — 

Let dx =» Breadth of elementary ring. 

2M , 
Then, m = —-^xdx. 

dl — --^afi d Ok 

I = -^j^^afidx = -^ . _ = JMf*. 

If, howeyer, the disc be annular, the outside and inside radii 
being B and r respectively, we get : — 

2M 
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2M r» 



A A T 2M r» 



2 M R* - r* 



" = BT^r^"— f— = *^(^*■^'■')• 
A« = J (R2 + r«).] 

These results also express the moments of inertia and radii 
of gyration of a solid and of a hollow cylinder about their axes. 
For a cylinder can be conceived as made up of a great number 
of circular discs threaded together on the same axis, and the 
moment of inertia will just be the sum of the moments of inertia 
of all the discs, since the radius of gyration of each disc is inde- 
pendent of the thickness of the disc, it follows that the radius 
of gyration of the whole cylinder will be the same as that of one 
of the discs. 

Having found the radius of gyration of a circular disc about 
an axis through its centre at right angles to its plane, we can 
very easily find its radius of gyration about a diameter. 

Let kx^ ky — Radii of gyration of disc about two diameters at 

right angles to each other. 
„ k^ = Radius of gyration about axis through centre and 

perpendicular to plane. 

Then, k^ = hy = k 

And, from (2) k\ = \r^. 

But, from equation (VI), Proposition II., we get : — 



2]^ = k\ = \f^. 
A2 = ir2,orA = J. 

If the disc be annular and of radii R and r, then the radius 
of gyration about any diameter, is given by the equation : — 

A2 = J(R2 + r8). 

Example III. — Determine the radius of gyration of a sphere 
about a diameter. 

Answer. — The results of Proposition III. tell us that if 
three mutually perpendicular axes be drawn from any point 
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in a body, the sum of the moments of inertia of the body about 
these axes is equal to twice the moment of inertia of the body 
about that point. Suppose^ then, that the point selected be the 
centre of the sphere, the axes will then be three mutually 
perpendicular diameters. But the moments of inertia about 
all diameters must be the same. Therefore, if I denote the 
moment of inertia of the sphere about any diameter and I^ that 
about the centre, O, we get, from equation (VII) : — 

3I = 2Io (1) 

It only remains now to find the value of lo or 2 m :e*. 
Suppose the sphere divided into a large number n, of con- 
centric shells, the thickness of each shell being h. 

Let X = Distance of any one shell from centre of sphere, 
r = Kadius of sphere. 



») 



M 



m = Mass of shell. 



„ M = Mass of sphere. 

Then, m : M = vol. of shell : vol. of sphere, 

4 



3 






And, lo = 2mflc2 = -^2a:*A. 

Beginning at the centre of the sphere and putting suoceasiyely, 
aso «= 0, Xi = A, ^2 = 2 A, . . . «» = 71 A, we get : — 



2a:* A = (1* + 2* + 3* + . . . n*);*«, 
y^T"*" 3 "30/'^' 



>9 



>f 



~{6'^2n'^3l? SOn*}**"*'" 



When n is infinitely great, the qnantitj inside the brackets 
reduces to \, and 

lo = ^ X ir6 = f Mr«. 
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.'. From equation (I) I = | lo = | M r«. 
Hence, A« = |a«. 

TThe same result can be easily arrived at by aid of the 
Oalculus. With the usual notation, we get : — 

If the sphere be hollow, the inside radius being r, and the 
outside radius R, it can easily be proved that : — 

The term *' moment of inertia ** has been defined above with 
respect to a solid body only, but it is easy to see that by a slight 
alteration in the wording of the definition it may be made to 
apply equally to an area or a section of a solid. Accordingly, 
we find the terms " moment of inertia" and " radius of gyration" 
applied to areas as well as to solids. Thus, we speak about 
the moment of inertia and radius of gyration of a circle about 
a diameter, a triangle about its base, and so on. 

We may here remark that the moment of inertia of a solid, 
or section of a solid, about a given axis, is always proportional 
to the mass of the solid, or to the area of the section as the 
case may be. 

The following rule has been stated by Bouth and will be 
found useful for finding the moments of inertia about an axis 
of symmetry : — 

Moment of Inertia = Mass x (jBum of the squares of the per- 
pendictUar semi-auices) -r- (3, 4, or 5, a^soordvng as the body is 
rectcmgvlanr^ elliptical^ or ellipsoidal)* 

For the sake of reference, we here give tables of the squares 
of the radii of gyration for some of the more important cases 
of both solids and sections. 

In every case the axis is taken as passing through the centre 
of mass of the solid or centre of area of the section, so that if 
the moment of inertia or radius of gyration be required about 
any other axis, this can easily be computed from the results 
given in Propositions I., II., and III. 
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TABLE L — Squares of Radii op Gyration of 


SCHJDS. 








Square of Radius 




Name of Solid, and DimensioiM. 


Position of Axis 
through e.g. 


of Gyration. 


L 


Circular hoop of thin wire 


Perp. to plane of 
circle 


r> 




— Radius, r 




IL 


Circular hoop of thin wire 
— ^Radius, r 


About a diameter 


ir" 


ni. 


Uniform circular rod — 


Perp. to length 


^P + it* 




Length, /; radius, r 






IV. 


Solid circular cylinder — 
Radius, r 


About its own axis 


i*^ 


V. 


Hollow circular cylinder or 
ring — Radii, R, r 


About its own axis 


i (R» + r>) 


VL 


Thin cylindrical shell — 


About its own axis 


r» 


VIL 


Solid sphere— Radius, r 


About a diameter 


R» - r» 


VIIL 


Hollow sphere— Radii, R, r 


About a diameter 


* R» -«* 


IX. 


Thin spherical shell — 


About a diameter 


|r» 


X. 


Solid cone— Radius of base, r 


About its ovm axis 


A'^ 



TABLE II. — Squarbs of "Radii of Gyration of Lamina and 

StTRFAOES OR SECTIONS. 





Form of Lamina, Suif aoe, or 
Section. 


Poeltion of Axis 
through eg. 


Square of Badius 
of Qyratlon. 


I. 
n. 

TIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 
VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 
i 

XI. 


Rectangle — Sides, a, b 
Rectangle— Sides, a, b 

Hollow rectangle — Sides, 

A, B, and a, b 
Triangle — Altitude, a; 

base, b 
Circular section — Radius, r 

Circular section — Radius, r 
Hollow circular section — 

Radii, R,r 
Hollow circular section- 
Radii, R, r 
Elliptical section — Axes, a, b 
Elliptical section — Axes, a, b 

Hollow elliptical section- 
Axes, A, B, and a, b 


Parallel to side, b 
Perp. to plane of 
figure 

Parallel to sides, B, 6 
PaiaUel to base, b 

Perp. to plane of 

figure 
About a diameter 
Perp. to plane of 

figure 
About a diameter 

About axis, b 
Perp. to plane of 
figure 

About axis, B, b 


A a' 
A(a* + &^ 

A>B - o»6 
"AB -06 

A«' 

A"' 
A(a» + 6^ 

^AB-oJ 
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Equation of Energy for a Rotating Body.— We shall now 
determine the energy possessed by a rotating body. 

Let W = Weight of body, and M itB mass. 
„ w = Weight of any particle at a distance, r, from the 

axis of rotation, and m its mass. 
„ 61 = Angular velocity of body about given axis. 
„ V = Linear velocity of the particle = w r. 
„ k = Eadius of gyration about the given axis. 

^V V tV Oi^ 7^ 

Then, the kinetic energy of the particle = - — = -~ 

Repeating this process for every particle composing the body, 
and adding the results together, we get : — 

The kinetic energy of 1 ^wofir^ w* ofi 

the whole body, Ek J = ^~2j~ " 2^^'^'^ = y^wr^, 

since w = mg^ and (a is the same for every particle. 

W>fc2 
But, Swr* = I = MA;^ = , about the given axis, 

EK = iI*,* = ^A* .... (IX)» 

Thus, the equation for the energy of a body rotating about a 
fixed axis is similar in form to that for a body moving without 
rotation. 

Engineers usually measure the angular velocity of a rotating 
body by the number of revolutions made in unit time. 

Then, if n be the number of revolutions per unit time^ 

u = 2 ncn 

« Wx4'T8n2jfc2 2^/?2WA2 ,-.. 

2g g ^ ^ 

We may also show, as in the previous Lecture, that, if the 
angular velocity changes from u^ to &)2> ^^ from n^ to n^ 
revolutions per second, then: — 

* If W be expressed in absolute units or poundals, the kinetic energy 
will also be given in absolute units or foot-poundals ; but if W be in 
pounds weight or in gravitation units, then the kinetic energy will be 
in foot-pounds. 

The student should note that the pound is the absolute unit of mass, 
and, therefore, those of the above equations which contain M instead of 

W 

— ahoofa^pye the kinetic energy in absolute units or foot-poundals. 
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2 ..2> 



The change of kinetic ) _ ^ (^^2 ~ "i)* ' 
energy /- 2g 



Or, 



(XI) 



i9 >l 



9 

Again, if the centre of gravity of the body be moving with a 
linear velocity, v, and if at the same time the body be rotating 
about an axis through its centre of gravity with an angular 
velocity, », then the total kinetic energy possessed by the body 
is: — 

Or, if the linear velocity changes from v^ to V2i while the angular 
velocity changes from u^ to u^, then the total change in the 
kinetic energy of the body during that period is : — 

Wvl-V^) Wul-uhh^ Wop o q 

Example IY. — Sketch and describe the action of a fly-press 
as used for punching holes in metal plates. The balls weigh 
60 lbs. each, and are fixed at a radius of 30 inches from the 
axis of the screw. The screw is double threaded, and of 1 inch 
pitch. Find what diameter of hole can be punched in a wrought 
iron plate |- inch thick, if the strength of the plate in shear be 
taken at 22 tons per square inch, the resistance to shearing 
be overcome in the first -j-\^ inch, and if the balls at the instant 
when the punch touches the plate are moving at the rate of 
60 revolutions per minute. 

Answer. — For a sketch and description of a fly-press, the^ 
student may refer to Lecture XXL, of the Author's Ekmentari^ 
Manual on Applied Mechanics. 

Let W = Weight of each ball = 60 lbs. 

k — Radius of gyration of the system = 2 J feet. 
n = Number of revolutions per second = 1. 
It = Resistance, in lbs., oflered by the metal to the 
punch. 
„ 8 = Distance through which R is overcome = -j^ inch 

feet. 
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12 X 16 

t — Thickness of plate punched = f inch. 
d = Diameter, in inches, of the hole. 
/= Resistance of metal to shearing = 22 x 2240 lbs. 
per square inch. 
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»,, A I J f Area of cylindrical surface of 

Then, Area sheared = J^ hole = ^dt. 

.'. Mean resuttance offered) ^s H = ^rdtf 
to shearing J "^ * 

Work done against R = R x s ^ ncdtf y. «. 

I* Energy of moving balls ai the 
Bat, Work done ctgainst R = < instant when punch strikes 

\ metal 



'irdtf y^ S = 



^9 
W X 4flr2/|2A« 



9 

This is the general equation connecting together the given 
and the required quantities. By substituting the given data, 
and cancelling ^r from both sides of the equation, we get : — 

60 X 4 X ^ X 1 X 1 X 2J X 2J 
rf X I X 22 X 2240 X j2-^^ = 32 

d = 1*53 inch. 

Example Y. — A flywheel weighing 4 tons is keyed to a shafb 
of 9 inches diameter at the journals. The radius of gyration of 
the wheel is b^ feet. At a given instant the wheel is found to 
be making 80 revolutions per minute, and is not acted on by any 
other retarding forces than the friction at its journals. Find 

(1) the reduction in speed after the wheel has made 100 turns. 

(2) The number of turns it will make before it stops if the 
coeff. of friction between the journals and their bearings = 0'07. 

Answer. — (1) To find the reduction in speed after the wheel 
has made 100 turns, we must equate the work done against 
friction in 100 turns to the change of kinetic energy of the 
wheel during that time. 

Let W = Weight of wheel = 4 tons = 4 x 2,240 lbs. 
„ k = Radius of gyration of wheel = 5 J ft. 
„ n^yUo = Initial and final revolutions per second. 
„ a B Diameter of journals = | ft. 
„ ^ = Coefficient of friction = 0*07. 

Using equation (XI), we have : — 

2^(n? - nl)'Wk^ 
Change of "Et^of wheel = . 
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And, from equation (lib), Lecture YIL, Vol. I. : — 
Work lost in friction in one twm ofjov/mobU = ird fi,^ 

Where It is the resultant pressure on the bearings, and 
therefore = W in this case. 

.-. Work don^agamrifric- 1 = joq ^ rf^ W. 
tu>n m 100 turns J '^ 

2 ^r« (n? - nb W J^ 
9 

Hence, »» = «i ;;rp- 

_ /80\* 50 X '75 X '07 x 32 
""-y^^)' 2^x5'25x5.25 

„ = 1-78 - -97 = -81. 

Or, n^ = s/^1 = '9 rev. per sec, or 

54 revs, per min. 

Reduction in speed = t^ - 94 = 80 - 54 = 26 revs. 

per min. 

(2) Let n « number of turns made before stopping. 

Then, in this case, the whole energy of the wheel when 
making 80 turns per minute is absorbed in friction .at the 
journals. 

1it^n\W k^ 
^.^ 1 = n^dfiW. 

9 

- 22 80 80 -„^ .^. 
2.rnjjfc2 2xyx^^x^x5'25x5-25 

n ■= 






fidg '07 X -76 x 32 

n = 183^ turns. 



Example VI. — A right cylinder of radius r, rolls, without 
slipping, down an inclined plane of height h. Find its velocity 
at ihe foot of the plane, and compare this with that which it 
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would have had by merely sliding. Neglect frictional resistanoes 
in both cases. 

Answer. — Let v == Velocity of eg. of cylinder at foot of plane. 
„ w = Angular velocity „ „ 

J, W = Weight of cylinder. 

„ ^ = Radius of gyration about its own axis 

r 

~^' 

Then, Total kinetic energy \ _ j Energy of Translation 
at foot of plane } { + Energy of Rotation, 

But, Total energy at foot ) „ w a 
of plane f 

Also, Energy of Translation = -^ 



And, Energy of Rotation — 



9 

2r/ '• 



2^ 25r 

But, w = -, and k = — ,-. /. u^^ = ^. 

r' J2 2 

2gh = ^ + -^. .•. ^""^"3"' 

Had the cylinder been allowed to a^tds down the plane untho^U 
rolling, the velocity at foot of plane would have been : — 

V = ^2g h. 

.-. Vel. with rolling : Vel. 1 [ijh ,jr—r ,^ ,^ 
without rolling / = V~3~ ' v 2y h = ^2 \ V3. 

Of course, the kinetic energy of the body in both cases is the 
same, but in the second case the whole energy is translational, 
hence the reason for the greater speed in this case. 

Example VII. — A weight, Q, draws up another weight, "W, 
by means of an ordinary wheel and axle. The force ratio 
(Q : W) is 1 to 6, and the velocity ratio (veL of Q : vel. of W) 
is 8 to 1. The diameter of the axle is 6 inches, and the radius 
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of gyration of the wheel and its axle may be taken at 10 inches. 
Neolecting frictional resistances and the inertia of the ropes, 
determine the revolutions per minute of the machine afber l6 
turns have been made from a state of rest. Take the weight 
of the wheel and its axle = 2 W. 

Answer. — We shall first answer this question in a general 
way. 

Let Wj = Weight of wheel and axle. 

V = Velocity of effort, Q, in ft. per sec., afber N turns. 

V = Velocity of weight, W, „ „ 

R = Radius of wheel in feet. 

r = Radius of axle „ 

k = Radius of gyration of wheel and axle in feet. 

n = Revolutions per sec. of machine, after N turns. 

Then, by the Principle of Energy y we get : — 

Energy exerted = Work done + Change of kinetic energy. 

u , Jsnergy I _ q ^ Distance fallen in N turns of machine^ 
„ = Q X 2'3rRN. 

-or -r J r W X Distance raised in N turns of 

Work done = | ,^7,^^ = W x 2 ^r N. 

Change of kinetic \ „ J Translational energy ofQ and W + Jiota- 
energy J ~ I tional energy of wheel and aode. 

_ 4'r8n«Q X R2 4<r«n2Wx_r« WhtnV^ x ^ 
2^ ^" 2g ^~ 2g 



_ 2^ng 



|qR2 + Wr2 + WiA;2| 



Hence, Q x 2*RN = Wx 2^rN + ?^| QR^ + Wr^ + W^A^ j. 

Or, (QR-Wr)N = ^'|QR« + Wf2 + W.A^I 

This is the general expression from which n can be found 
when the other quantities are given. 

From the question, we get :— W = 6 Q ; W^ = 2 W = 12 Q ; 
N = 10; V = 8t?; r = 3 inches = J foot ; R = — r = 8 x J 
- 2 feet ; * = if = i foot. 



«Mrgy 



if 



y> 
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^^**' ^^Zl } = Q "^ 2^^N = Q X 2t X 2 X 10 = iO^Q/fc-a* 

ITor* dow« - W X 2irrN = 6Q X 2* X i X 10 = 30«Q „ 
Change qf kinetic^ _ ^-y^{Q»* + Wr^ + W^A*} 

= ^'{Qx2« + 6Qx(i)«+12Qx(|)«}.. 
»a«2 305--,. 

40,rQ = 30.Q + ??^^*Q. 

lo X 24 

, 10 X 16 X 24 , 
305 X -^- 

/7 = 2 revolatioiiB per second, or 120 per min. 

Detennination of the Energy of Fijrwheels. — Before the energy 
of a rotating body can be calculated at any given speed, it 
is necessary to know the radius of gyration of that body about 
the given axis of rotation. We have already shown how this 
quantity can be calculated in certain bodies which are of regular 
geometrical form; but many cases occur in the rotating parts 
of machines where the above methods of calculation would be 
most difficult, if not altogether impossible. Such is the case 
with most flywheels. The flywheel is a most important part 
of an engine, since it is a regulator of the speed. Owing to the 
^reat mass oif its rim it naturally possesses great inertia, and is, 
therefore, capable of storing up a considerable amount of the 
energy developed in the cylinder, and of again imparting this 
stored energy to the moving parts during those portions of a 
revolution when the work done in the cylinder is less than the 
work being done outside. It is important to know the radius 
of gyration of the wheel, so that calculations relating to the 
storage and output of its energy can be effected. This radius 
of the wheel may be determined either approximately by 
calculation, or accurately by experimenting on the wheel itself,, 
or with another similarly shaped wheel. We shall deal with 
these cases in turn. 

(1) By Approximate Ccdculation, — Most flywheels consist of 
a heavy rim with comparatively light arms and nave; hence, 
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in calculations relating to the radii of gyration of sncli wheels, 
we may neglect the effects of the arms and nave, and consider 
only that of the heavy rim. Usually the rim is of a rectangular 
cross section. 

Let R, r IB Outside and inside radii of rim. 

Then, from Table I., case V., of this Lecture, we get : — 

Substituting this in the equation for the kinetic energy of the 
wheel, we may obtain an approximate result. 

Many engineers, however, further simplify their formula by 
taking for the radius of gyration the mean radius of the rim, 
and consider this quite near enough for most purposes. Thus: — 

* = i(R + r). 

The difference in the kinetic energy, as calculated from those 
two assumptions, may be shown as follows : — 

Let W = Total weight of wheel 
„ w = Angular velocity of wheel 

Then, according to the first assumption : — 

The kvMUe energy = — ^ = ""o — ^ — o • 

And, according to the second assumption : — 

rn^ ,_. .. W«2 (R4-r)2 
The kinetic energy = -5 — x Z~~^* 

XX xi_ ^'j^ Wu^CR^ + 7^ (R + r)« 1 
Hence, the difference «= -5 — < — s ^ — 4 — f 

Wft^ (R-3_r)2 

That is, the kinetic energy in the first case is greater than 

that in the second case by -75 — x ^ — t—^- This difference, 

however, becomes less as B - r diminishes — that is, as r ap- 
proaches R. On the other hand, it gets greater the thicker 
the rim. The radius of gyration in the first case — viz., 
I^ ^ ^ (R< + r^), is too great ; because the effect of the arms 
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and nave is to reduce that radius, whereas the other result, 
A; = ^ (R + r), may be too smalL It sometimes happens that 
a closer approximation may be obtained by taking the arith- 
metical mean of the above results, thus : — 

The kinetic energy ) _ W«2 J R^ + r^ (R + r)« ) 

of the wheel ) ^9 "" ^ \ 2 4 J 



» » 






(2) ^y Experiment an tJie Wheel. — When accurate results are 
required, we may determine the radius of gyration of the wheel 
experimentally as follows : — 

Disconnect the flywheel and its shaft from all other moving 
pieces, and see that the shaft runs smoothly in its bearings. 
Fit a flat pulley on the shaft and wind a few turns of flexible 
rope in a single layer round the same."^ To the free end of this 
rope attach a weight sufficiently heavy to cause the flywheel to 
rotate at a uniform speed when started by the hand. This 
weight should just supply the energy absorbed by the friction of 
the shaft in its bearings and the bending of the rope. Now 
rewind the rope on the pulley and add another weight to its 
free end, so that the wheel will now start rotating when the 
weights are allowed to fall. Note the time taken by the weights 
in falling a known distance. The height through which the 
weights fall, and the diameter of the pulley being known, it is 
easy to calculate both the speed of the wheel and the falling 
weights, and hence their kinetic energies at the instant when 
the latter reach the ground. 

Another method of allowing for the friction of the bearings, 
<&c., is to use only one weight*. Note the exact number of turns 
which the wheel makes (after the weight has ceased to act) 
until it comes to rest. Then neglecting the atmospheric resist- 
ance (which will be very small in an experiment of this kind) 
the work absorbed at the bearings will be equal to the kinetic 
energy of the wheel at the instant when the weight ceases 
to act. 

These methods will be better understood when stated 
thus : — 

* If the flywheel shaft be of sufficient diameter, thlB pulley may be 
dispensed with, and the rope need then be simply wound round the shaft. 
If a convenient direct drop for the weights cannot be arranged for, then 
the rope may pass round a guide puUev fixed to the roof, but in this case 
the kinetic energy of this pulley must be allowed for. 
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Let W = Weight of flywheel in lbs. 
J, t^ = Weight producing motion of wheel. 
,, to, = Weight required to balance friction. 
„ k = Radius of gyration of flywheel in feet, 
,y h = Height through which to and w^ fall in feet. 
„ D = Diameter of pulley keyed to shaft in feet 
„ d = Diameter of rope in feet, 
,, t = Time taken by weight, w, in falling to the ground 

in seconds, 
„ n = Number of revolutions per second which wheel is 

making at instant when w reaches the ground. 
„ V — Velocity with which w and «?, strike the ground. 
„ N = Number of revolutions made by wheel after w ceases 

to act. 

Firstly. — When tv^ is employed to balance the frlctionaZ 
resistances. All the energy exerted by u? is employed in giving 
kinetic energy to the wheel. 

But, Energy exerted = wh. 

And, Change \ ( Kinetic \ ( Kinetic energy of to and 
of kinetic V = •{ energy of \ + < vs^ when they reach 
energy ) ( wheel ) ( the ground 

W X i^n^k^ (w + Wi)v^ 

wh = o-i + ^ o—^ — . • (1) 

2g 2g - ^ ' 

The revolutions, n, and the linear velocity, v, of the falling 
body at the instant when the latter reaches the ground can be 
determined as follows, when t, D, and d are known : — 

Number ofrevols, made by 



wheel during action ofw 



]~ ^{jy -i- d) (^) 



Average number o/") _ h 

revols. per secoivd J ~ ^(D + d)t 



.*• n = Twice the aver age, 

" ~ nr(J) + d)t ' (^) 

Similarly v =» Twice average linear velocity of 

w and w-^j 

2h 



J 
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.*. From equation (1) 'we get : — 

Vr X i-n* X W X Jfi (to + to,) X ih* 

g(b + d)tl^"" g^ • • • ^^^ 

Sbookdly. — When the number of twm% made by wheel after w 
ceases to act is knoum^ 

Energy exerted ^ wh. 

Work done on friction dur- \ ( Kinetic energy of wheel at 
ing last N rewjUufions of> = < instant when w ceases to 
wheel ) \ act 



n it 



^9 

But, by equation (2), the wheel makes — j^ -^ reyolutions 

during the action of w. 

h 

.'. Work done on friction 1 ^ W x A^n^X^ ^ v(D + d) 
during action of w J 2g N " 

From equation (3), we get :— 

2h 



n = 



t(D + d)t' 

Wx 4t8x ..^^^'^,^ xtf 



Workdone^ ^ ^ (DTd)^ 



X 



2^ T(ST3yS 



Change of ) W x i^n^If? ^ wt^ 

kinetic energy J 2g 2g 

SWh^Is^ 2wh^ 
^g(D-^dffi'^ g^ • 

„ . SWh^^ SWh^]^ 2wV 
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Equations (XY) and (XYI) enable us to find the radius of 
gyration, ky when the data are furnished by experiment. 

If the wheel whose radius of gyration has to be found cannot 
be conveniently experimented on, then the radius of gyration 
of another similar wheel may be determined, and that for the 
first wheel calculated therefrom. It is easy to show generally 
that the moments of inertia of two similar bodies rotating about 
similarly placed axes are as the fifth powers of their like linear 
dimensions. 
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Let A B, and a b, be any two similar bodies whose axes O^ 
and 0, are similarly situated. Let the linear dimensions of the 
larger body be n times those of the smaller. Taking similar 
parts at P, and p, so that P is n times as large as p in each 
direction, it is evident that their masses will be in the propor- 
tion of n' : 1. 

i.6., Mass of element at P : Mass of corresponding elemerU at p 
= n* m : m. Also, if op = x, then O P = w a;. 

.*. Mom, of inertia of A B abotU O = 2n'«» x (nxy=n^'2ma^y 

and, Mom. of inertia of ah ahoutO =^^ina?. 

Mom. of inertia of A B : ) . , / wtt\ 

Mom. of inertia of a 6 1 ^ ^ ' ^ (AVii) 

Thus, if two flywheels are made from the same drawing, but 
the scale in the one case be 4 inches to the foot, and in the other 
\\ inches to the foot, then their like linear dimensions will be 
inversely as the scales to which they are drawn, that is : — 

Size offwst wheel : Size of second wheel = 1^ : 4 = 3 : 8. 

.*. Mom. of inertia of first wheel : Mom. of inertia of second 
wheel « 3<^ : 86 » 243 : 32768 » 1 : 134-8 nearly. 
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Centripetal and Gentriftigal Force. — If a body is observed to 
bo moving in a curvilinear path, either with uniform or variable 
speed, we at once infer that it is being continually acted upon 
by some deviating force directed towards the inside of the curve. 
In the case of a body moving in a circular path, that deviating 
force must be directed towards the centre of the circle. Hence, 
a body may be made to move in a circular path either by having 
it attached to a fixed point (the centre) by an inextensible 
stringy or by compelling it to move in a circular groove. The 
necessary deviating force is supplied in the first case by the 
string attached to the body, while in the second case it is 
supplied by the sides of the groove. In either case this 
centrally-directed force is called the Centripetal Force, while 
its reaction is called the Centrifugal Force. These terms may 
be defined as follows : — 

Definition. — Centripetal Force is that force which a goiding 
body exerts on a revolving body in order to compel the revolving 
body to move in its curvilinear path, and is always directed 
towards a fixed centre. 

Definition. — Centriftigal Force is the force with which a 
revolving body reacts on the body that constrains it to move in 
a curved path, and is equal and opposite in direction to the 
force with which the constraining body acts on the revolving 
body. 

i.e,y Centripetal Force = Centriftigal Force. 

We stated in Lecture XX. that when the velocity of a body 
changes, whether in magnitude or in direction, the velocity is 
said to be accelerated, and we have there shown how to measure 
this acceleration in the case of a particle moving with uniform 
speed in a circle. Thus, the radial or centripetal acceleration is 
there shown to be : — 

a = — • 
r 

Where, v = Linear velocity of the particle in the circle, 

and, r = Radius of the circle. 

But an acceleration of a body can only be produced by the 
action of some force on it, and in the last Lecture we have 
shown how this force is measured when the weight of the body 
and the acceleration are known. Hence :— 
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Let w = Weight of particle moving uniformlj in a circle. 
V = Linear velocity of partide in circle, 
r = Radius of circle. 
F = Centripetal or centrifugal force. 

a = Centripetal acceleration = — • 
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Then, 



Jf == — (I = ' 

9 gr 



(xvin) 



We may, however, establish the same result in a dififerent 
manner as follows : — 

Let P be the position of the particle at any instant, and Q 
its position after a small interval of time^ U If no force acted 
on the body during that small in- 
terval of time, it would move along P T 
the tangent P T, and at the end of 
the interval be found at T, such 
that : — 

PT = vt 

But Q is its actual position ; there- 
fore T Q represents the deviation due 
to the centripetal force during that 
interval of time. Join Q A. 

Then, TQ = JaA A 

CSNTBIPXTAL FOBOB. 

But, since PT and QT are very 
small, T Q A will be very nearly a straight line. 

PT2 = TAxTQ [Euc. IIL, 35] 
„ =(QA + TQ) X TQ 
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= QAxTQ + TQ2. 



In the limit, when t is infinitely small and, therefore, Q 
infinitely near to P, we may neglect T Q^, and put Q A « P A 
= 2r. 

a = y. 

This is the same result as obtained by means of the Hodograph 
in Lecture XX. 

6 
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• • 



Centtiftigal force = —a 



w wv^ 



g gr 

Let w = Angular velocity of radius P. 
Then, t? = wr, 

This shows that the centrifugal force is proportional to the 
square of the angular velocity of the particle, and to its distance 
firom the centre of rotation. 

We may now show that a similar expression holds good for 
the case of an extended rigid body turning about an axis. 

Taking any particle of the body of weight w^ and at a distance 
X from the axis of rotation, we get : — 



C^nL force of the dement = 



W6^X 



9 

/. CenL force ofv)hole body = — 2 w x. 

if 

But, ^tox = Wr. 

Where W = Weight of body, 

And r = Distance of centre of gravity of body from axis 

of rotation. 

F = ^- (XX) 

Hence, if the axis of rotation passes through the centre of 
gravity of the body, the centrifugal force is nU, If, however, 
the body be unsymmetrical about the axis of rotation, there may 
be, as explained in the next Lecture, a centrifugal couple tending 
to twist the axis of rotation and make the body rotate about 
some other axis. 

Example YIIL — A railway carriage weighing 4 tons is moving 
at the rate of 60 miles per hour round a curve ^ mile in radius. 
Find the pressure on the rails due to centrifugal force ; also, 
how much the outer rail should be higher than the inner rail in 
order that the pressure may be equally distributed on both ? 
The distance between the rails is 4 feet 8^ inches. 

Answbb.— Here, W = 4 x 2240 lbs. ; r = J x 5280 = 1320 

_ ^ 60 X 5280 

feet ; v = -^ ^tt- = oo ft. per sec. 

/. Centriltogal 1 W t;« _ 4 x 2 240 x 88 x 88 

force I - -JT ~ 32in320 ° i-vuiioi. 
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Hence, if both the inner and the outer rails were on a level, 
the flanges of the wheels would press on the latter with a force 
of 164 2 '7 lbs. By raising the outer line of rails above the level 
of the inner one, the carriage may be made to lie on an incline, 
and the outer rails thus relieved of the centrifugal pressure. 

Let h = Height of the outer rail above level of the inner rail. 
„ I = Distance between the rails = 4 ffc. 8} ins. = 561 ins. 
„ F = Centrifugal force on carriage « 1642*7 lbs. 

Then, as a question on the Inclined Plane, we get :— 

A = == X j[ = J — g^jg X 56i = 104 inches nearly. 

Straining Actions due to Centifrugal Forces.— Whenever a 
body rotates about an axis, the material of that body becomes 
strained by reason of the centrifugal forces set up. Thus, in 
the case of a flywheel or pulley, the centrifugal forces set up 
may be sufficient to tear the rim from the arms, the arms from 
the nave, or to burst the rim. In Lecture XVIIL, Vol. L, 
we explained the effects of the centrifugal forces acting on a 
belt when moving over a pulley with a high velocity. We 
there showed that the tensions in the two parts of the belt 
were increased by the centrifugal action on that part of the belt 
which is in contact with the pulley. We shall now show that 
similar effects occur in a rapidly-revolving flywheel or pulley. 

Supjpose we have a flywheel built up of segments, each 
segment being attached to an arm, while they are also attached 
to each other by dowels and cotters, or bolts, &o. Let the 
weight of each segment be W; the distance of its centre of 
gravity from the axis of rotation, y, and the angular velocity 
of the wheel, «. Then, neglecting the assistance afforded by 
the connection between the various segments, it is obvious 
that the tension in the arm to which the segment is attached 
is: — 

Wft|«r 

The arm must, therefore, be made strong enough to withstand 
this stress. 

Again, in the case of a solid rim, the effect of the centrifugal 
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forces is to barst it along a section made by a plane containing 
the axis of the shaft. Let the figure represent the rim of a fly- 
wheel. Then, in order to cal- 
culate the stress in its material 
' X .-*-- ^^N^ at any section, A B, made by 

a plane containing the axis, 
O, consider the effects of a 
thin slice of the rim at a 6. 




Let W = 



it 



w 



r = 



X = 



Stbvss in Rim of Fltwhbkl Dux 
TO Centrifugal Force. 



>» 



(a = 



Total weight of 
rim. 

Mean radius of 
rim. 

Length of small 
arc a ^ of mean 
rim. 

Angular velocity 
of wheel. 



mi Weight of slice ah _ Arc ah of mean rim _ x 

' WeiglUofrim ~ Circumference of mean rim 2flrr. 

W 






Weight of element a6 = j: — x x 

1 *!r r 



The centrifugal force of the element at a 6 is : — 



«*r 



/ = ^r X 

•^ 2 cr r g 



W«2 

X 05 = -= 05. 



2vg 



This force acts through the e.g. of the element. Besolve f in 
directions parallel and perpendicular to A B. The latter com- 
ponent only is effective in producing stress at the sections 
A and B. 

/. Stress at sections A and B dtte ) /.„. * W w* 

. /. 7 ^ I V = /sill ^ = "s X aj sin ^. 

to cent, force on element ah ) *^ 2irg 



Where, 



^ = 



-AO/ 

From a and h drop the perpendiculars am, hn on A B, and 
through a draw ah perpendicular to 6n. Then ,^^ahh s 3 
and 05 sin & = ah — mn. 

Stress at sections A and B due ) _ W afi 
to cent* force on element ah ) 2*irg ^ 

Continuing this reasoning for all the slices from A round to B, 
and adding the results, we get : — 



STRAINING ACTIONS DUB TO CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 
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Total Stress over I ^^ ^, ^2 

sections at A V = -= — 2wn = -^ x 2r = ^ULL, 

andB ^ 2'jrg l^g rg 

Let A = Area of section of rim at A, or B, in square inches, 
p = Stress in Iba, per square inch over section. 
w = Weight of a cubic foot of material of rim. 



19 



Then, p = 



Total stress over section a^ A or B 



Or, 



i 



P^ 



Area of section 



A 2 0- ^ A' 

Butj W = ilrca 0/ cross section of rim in sq. ft. x 2 ^r to. 

^ A « 

W = Y-T-7 X 2 err to. 
144 

Substituting this in the last equation, we get : — 



P = 



144 jf 



(XXI) 



Or, if n = Revolutions of wheel per second, 
d = Diameter of rim in feet, 
V = Velocity of rim infect per second = w r. 

Then, p = — taazt" Ibs- per square mch. 



144 flf 



Or, 



P = 



144 flr 



» 



}i 



M 



(XXII) 



From this we see that the stress per square inch does not 
depend on the cross area of the rim nor the diameter of the 
wheel, but only on the density of the material and its speed. 
It will also be observed that the centrifugal force in the rim is 
similar in effect to a hydrostatic pressure on the inside of a 
cylindrical vessel. 

Example IX. — A flywheel, 21 feet in diameter, makes 100 
revolutions per minute. The weight of a cubic foot of its 
material is 448 lbs. Find the intensity of stress on a transverse 
section of rim, assuming that it is unaflected by the arms. If 
the safe stress permissible in the material is 6,000 lbs. per 
square inch, what is the greatest speed at which the wheel can 
be run with safety 1 
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AmrwBB. — Here, to » 448 lbs. per cubic foot; d ^ 2\ feet; 
100 5 



n = 



= -Q revolutions per second. 



60 
Therefore, from equation (XXII), we get : — 



Stress in rim =p = '^^^g^ 



448x(^%2Px(§y 
Or, p = Vii oo = 11764 lbs. per sq. in. 

144 X 32 

Next, let n == Maximum number of revolutions per second 
which the wheel can make without bursting. 

Then, from the previous formula : — p = — ^-jj » 

^ 144 ^jt> 12 Igf 

Substituting p = 6,000, and the values for the other letters, 
we get : — 

12 / 32 X 6000 ^„^ ««^^ 

n = on a/ — 77g — = 376 revs, per sec. = 225*6 per mm. 

y- X 21 



Note, — Students should refer to the author's Text-Book on Sieam and 
Sieam Enffines, Lecture XVII., for a disoossion of the effects of the inertia 
of the moving parts of an engine. 
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LXCTUBB XXII.-~-QUBSTIONS. 

1. Define the tenna moment of iDcrtia and radius of gymtion of a body. 
Find the moment of inertia of rectaDgnlar lamioa— first, with respect to 
one edge ; secondly, with respect to a £agonal. 

2. £a. axis is drawn through the centre of gravity of a body whose maas 
is M ; a second axis is drawn parallel to the former and at a distance, A, 
from it. If I denotes the moment of inertia of the body with respect to 
the first axis, show that the moment of inertia with respect to the second 
axis is I + M A^. A fine wire of uniform thickness is bent into the form 
of a circle whose radius is r; find its moment of inertia with respect 
to an axis passing at right angles to the plane of the circle through a 
point in the circumference. (^ &, A. Theor. Mechs. Adv. Exam., 1878.) 
Ana. fMr». 

3. State and prove the theorem of moments of inertia for parallel axes. 
Find the moment of inertia of a cylinder about a line perpendicular to its 
axis through its mid point. (S. & A. Theor. Mechs. Hons. Exam. ) 

4. A wheel and axle are composed of the same specific gravity. The 
wheel is 4 feet radius, and 6 inches thick. The axle is 6 inches radius and 
4 feet l ong. Find radius of gyration of the whole about the axis. Ans. 

k = ^/7a26 = 2-67 ft. 

5. The rim of a flywheel is rectauffular in section, 6 ioches wide, outside and 
inside radii 6 and 6 feet respectively. The nave is cylindrical, 2 feet long 
and 1 foot in diameter. There are eight cylindrical spokes of 4 inches 
diameter. Find the radius of gyration of the wheel. Ana. 3 '75 ft. 

6. Show that the kinetic energy of a body revolving with an angular 
velocity, «, about a ^ven axis is 4 1 «S where I denotes the moment of 
inertia of the body with reference to the axis. A flywheel has a mass of 
30 tons, which may be supposed to be distributed along the circiunferenoe 
of a circle 8 feet in radius ; it makes 20 revolutions a minute ; find its 
kinetic energy in foot-pounds. (Adv. Theor. Mechs. Adv. Exam., 1883.) 
^M. 295,000 ft. lbs. 

7. Find the moment of inertia of a rectangular lamina about an edge. 
A retangular lamina, whose shorter edges are 4 feet long, turns roimd one 
of its longer edges 50 times a minute, it weighs 441 lbs.; find its kinetic 
energv. (S. & A. Theor. Mechs. Adv. Exam., 1888.) Ana. 1008*3 ft. -lbs. 

8. Wlien a rigid bodv turns round an axis, what relation exists between 
its ancular velocity and its kinetic energy ? A rod of uniform density can 
turn freely round one end ; it is let faU from a horizontal position ; what 
IB ite angular velocity when it reaches its lowest position ? Prove your 

eqnationa. (S. k A, Theor. Mechs. Adv. Exam., 1878.) Ana. t = jJ-r- 

9. How do you estimate the total energy possessed by a body when 
moYiag with both translation and rotation? Find the velocity of the 
MDtre (1) when a hoop, (2) when a disc, and (3) when a sphere rolls down 

an indmed plane of height, h. Ana. (I) v m JTh, (2) v » 2^ /^> 
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10. Sketch, and explsin the principle of the action of, a fly-press for 
stamping metals. If a velocity of 5 feet per second is given to the balls 
of such a press, and their motion is stopped after the screw has made one- 
qnarter of a turn from the time that the die touches the metal, the pitch 
of the screw being ^ inch ; find the weight of the balls, so that the pressure 
exerted may be 4,000 lbs. Ana, 26-67 los. each. 

11. Two weights of 100 lbs. each are placed at the ends of the arms of a 
fly-press, and are moving with a velocity of 12 feet per second. How 
many foot-pounds of work must be expended in bringing them to rest ? 
Hence explain the mechanical action of the fly-press as a machine for 
punching or stamping metals. Ana, 450 ft. -lbs. 

12. In a fly-press there are two weights, each of 60 lbs., placed at the 
ends of an arm which drives the screw ; and the velocity of each weight at 
the instant of striking the blow is 10 feet i>er second. The die at the end 
of the screw moves through ^ inch in coming to rest ; what mean statical 
pressure does it exert on the metal subjected to the operation of stamping? 
Ans. 22,500 lbs. 

13. In a fly-press for stamping metals a ball of 70 lbs. is placed at each 
end of the lever attached to the head of the screw. At the moment of 
striking the blow the weights have a velocity of 550 feet per minute, and 
the die at the end of the screw indents the metal to a depth of -^ inch 
before coming to rest. What would be the mean statical pressure exerted 
on the metal? (S. ft A. £xam., 1893.) Ans. 26,468*75 lbs. 

14. Prove that the kinetic energy of a train of railway carriages 

moving with velocity, r, isiW + wfl + -A fo— ft. lbs., where w 

denotes the weight of the wheels and axles ; W the weight of the rest of 
the train ; r the radius of the wheels, and k the radius of gyration of a 

Skir of wheels about their axis, the units being feet, lbs., and seconds, 
etermine the acceleration with which the train would freely descend an 
incline of inclination, «. 

15. Describe and show by the necessary sketches the construction of a 
fly-press for punching holes in iron plates. In such a press the two balls 
weigh 30 lbs. each, and are placed at a radius of 30 inches from the axis 
of the screw, the screw itself being of 1 inch pitch. What diameter of 
hole could be punched by such a press in a wrought-iron plate of j inch in 
thickness ; the shearing strength of the metal Ming 22*5 tons per square 
inch ? (Consider that the balls are revolving at the rate of 60 revolutions 
per minute when the punch comes into contact with the metal, and that 
the resistance of the plate is overcome in the first sixteenth of an inch of 
the thickness of the plate.) (S. ft A. Adv. Exam., 1896.) Ana. 1*12 ins. 

16. A pendulum bob weighing 20 lbs. is suspended by a wire, the length 
from the point of suspension to the centre of the bob being 16 feet. The 
pendulum swings through an ansle of 30° on each side of the vertical ; 
find its potential energy when in the highest position, and its velocity when 
passing the lowest point. (S. & A . Adv. Exam. , 1895. ) Ana. 42 88 ft. lbs. ; 
1372-16 ft. per second. 

17. A flywheel weighs 10,000 lbs., and is of such a size that the matter 
composing it may be treated as if concentrated on the circumference of a 
circle 12 feet in radius; what is its kinetic energy when moving at the 
rate of 15 revolutions a minute ? How many turns would it make before 
coming to rest if the steam were cut off and it moved against a friction of 
400 Im. exerted on the circumference of an axle 1 foot in diameter? 
(S. ft A. Theor. Mechs. Adv. Exam., 1886.) Ans, 55,520 ft. -lbs.; 44 2 
tarns. 
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18. The lectional area of the rim of a cast-iron flywheel is 12 square 
inches, and the mean radios (or radius of gyration) is 25 inches ; what is 
the kinetic energy at 150 revolutions per minute? What moment of con- 
stant magnitude, and acting through one-quarter reyolution, would increase 
the speed to 155 revolutions per minute at the end of the quarter revolu- 
tion ? What would be the length of a solid wrought-iron shaft, 5 inches 
in diameter, rotating at the same speed and having the same kinetic 
energy? (C. & G. Mech. Eng. Hons. Exam., 1884.) Ana, 35,707,000 ft. -lbs. 

19. Prove the formula for the energy stored up in a flywheel on the 
supposition that the whole of the material is collected in a heavy rim of 
given mean radius. Apply the formula to show (1) the effect of doubling 
the number of revolutions per minute; (2) the eflect of doubling the 
weight ; (3) the eflfect of increasing the mean radius in the proportion of 
3 to 2. (S. & A. Exam., 1890.) 

20. The rim of a flywheel weighs 9 tons, and the mean linear velocity of 
its mass is assumed to be 40 feet \)ev second ; how many foot-tons of work 
are stored up in it ? If it be required to store the additional work of 
9 foot-tons, what should be the increase of velocity? Aiis. 225 ft. -tons; 
0'79 ft. per second. 

21. A flywheel weighs 2^ tons, and its mean rim has a velocity of 
40 feet per second. If the wheel gives out 10,000 foot-pounds of energy, 
how much is its velocity diminished? (S. & A. Exam., 1888.) Ans, 1*455 
ft. per second. 

22. A flywheel weighing 5 tons has a mesui radius of gyration of 10 feet. 
The wheel is carried on a shaft of 12 inches diameter and is running at 
65 'revolutions per minute ; how many revolutions will the wheel make 
before stopping if the coefficient of friction of the shaft in its bearing is 
0*065? (Other resistances may be neglected.) (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 
1896.) ^n«. 354*66 turns. 

23. A particle of given mass moves with a given velocity in a circle of 
given radius ; state what is known as to the force which acts on the 
particle. Prove the statement. (S. ft A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 
1896.) 

24. If a locomotive weighing 55 tons runs round a curve of 1,200 feet 
radius at 20 miles per hour, what is its centrifugal force? How much 
higher in level should the outer rail be laid than the inner rail in order 
that the resolved part of the weight of the locomotive should balance this 
centrifugal force without pressure being exerted by the outer rail, the 
gauge being 4 feet 84 inches? (C. ft G. Mech. Eng. Hons. Exam., 1884.) 
Ana, 2760*6 lbs. ; 1 '27 inches. 

25. Provo that a railway carriage runni ng rou nd a curve of radius, r, 

will upset if the velocity is greater than ^^-^t where a is the distance 



'Y 2h ' 



between the rails, and h the height of the centre of gravity of the carriage 
above the rails. 

26. Show that by raising the outside rail of a railway track in going 
round a curve the tendency of the train to leave the rails is diminished, 
and that if ^ be the inclination of the floor of the carriage to the horizontal, 

when there is no lateral pressure, tan 6 = — , where r is the radius of the 

cnrve, and v the velocity of the train. Hence show that on a 5-foot track, 
round a curve of one-eighth of a mile radius, that for a mean velocity of 
30 miles an hour the outside rail ought to be raised 5} inches above the 
level of the inside raiL 
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27. A body moves in a circle with a uniform velocity, show that it must 
be acted on by a constant force tending towards the centre, and find the 
magnitude of the force in terms of the radius of the circle, and of the 
mass and velocity of the body. A body weighing 24 lbs. fastened to one 
end of a thread i feet long is swung round in a circle of which the thread 
is the radius ; what will w its velocity when the tension of the thread is a 
force of 20 lbs.? {g = 32). Ans. 32 ft. per second. 

28. A segment of a flywheel with the arm to which it is attached weighs 
3,500 lbs., and the mass of the portion may be taken as collected at a 
distance of 8 feet from the axis of the wheel, which makes 40 revolutions 
per minute. What is the force tending to pull away the segment and 
arm from the boss of the wheel ? You are required to write out a proof of 
the formula which yon employ. (S. ft A. Hons. Exam., 1889.) Ans, 
15,365 lbs. 

29. Show that the stress per square inch on the rim of a flywheel is 
equal to the momentum of the amount of rim (per square inch of section) 
wiiich passes a fixed point in the unit of time. Find the limiting speed of 
periphery, the material being such that a bar of uniform section 900 feet 
long may be supported by tension. (S. ft A. Mach. Const. Hons. Exam., 

1886.) Ans.SOjgK 

30. A flywheel 20 feet in diameter makes 80 revolutions per minute. 
Find the stress in its rim due to centrifugal forces, assuming that it is 
unaffected by the connection with the arms. The weight of a cubic foot 
of the material forming the rim is 500 lbs. What is the maximum speed 
at which the wheel can be safely run if the tensile strength of the material 
has not to exceed 6,000 lbs. per square inch ? Ana. 762 lbs. per sq. in. ; 
224*5 revs, per min. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

CoNTKNTS. — Governing of Engines — Watt's Governor — Action of 
Watt's Governor — Theory of Watt's Governor— Conical Pendulum- 
Example I. — Common Pendulum Governor — Crossed- Arm Governor — 
Parabolic Governors — Galloway's Parabolic Governor — Porter's loaded 
Governor — Theory of Porter's Governor— Example II. — Spring loaded 
Grovernors — Proell's and Hartnell's Spring Governors— Macfarlane's 
Safety Governor — Willans' Spring Governor — Pickering Governor — 
Governing by Throttling and Variable Expansion — Shaft Governors 
— Relays — Knowles' Supplemental Governor — Inertia Governors — 
Flywheels — Balancing Machinery — Weston Self -balancing Centrifugal 
Machine — Questions. 

Governing of Engines.* — For many purposes to which engines 
are applied, it is necessary that they should maintain a uni- 
form speed. Owing to variations of load and of pressure on the 
piston, they must have some regulating device, in order to 
accomplish this object. Fluctuations of the speed of a steam 
engine are of two kinds. (1) Those which occur during the 
time of a revolution, and are periodic, being caused by the 
varying pressure on the piston, and obliquity of the connecting 
rod. (2) Those which are due to change of load, or boiler 
pressure, and are not periodic. To control the first of these as 
far as possible, an engine is fitted with a Flywheel, and for the 
second a Governor is also required. 

* The following is a list of books and papers treating of governors and 
governing : — 

Paper on *'The Electrical Regulation of the Speed of Steam Engines," by 
P. W. Willans. Proc. Inst, C.K, 1886, vol. Ixxxi., p. 166. 

Paper on **A New Method of Investigation applied to the Action of 
Steam Endne Governors," by Prof. Dwelshauvers-Dery of Li^ge, trans- 
lated by Michael Longridge. Proc. Inst. O.E,, 1888, vol. xciv.,p. 210. 

Paper on '*The Cyclical velocity -Variations of Steam and other Engines," 
by H. B. Ransom. Proc. InsL C.E.^ 1889, vol. xcviii, p. 357. 

Paper on * * The Application of Governors and Flywheels to Steam Engines, 
by Prof. Dwelshauvers-Dery, translated by Bryan Donkin. Proc. 
Inst. C.E., 1891, vol. civ., p. 196. 

Paper on *' Flywheels and Governors," by H. R Ransom. Proc. Inst. C.B.p 
1892, vol. cix., p. 330. 

Paper on ''Steam Engine Governors and their Insufficient Regulatings 
Action with Extreme Variations of Load," by Prof. Dwelshauvers-Dery , 
translated by Bryan Donkin. Proc. Inst. U.E.^ 1892, vol. ex., p. 276. 

Paper on " A Method of Testing Engine Governors," by H. B. Ransom. 
Proc Inst. C.E., 1893, vol cxiii., p. 194. 
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A governor is a piece of mechanism which regulates the 
amount of steam supplied to the engine, to suit the work it is 
doing, whereas, as explained in the previous Lectiire, a fly- 
wheel acts in virtue of its inertia, so as to distribute throughout 
a whole revolution the energy developed in the cylinder. The 
governor can have no effect whatever on the periodic variations 
of speed, since it can only act during the time that steam is 
being admitted to the cylinder. With regard to the irregular 
fluctuations of speed, due to a change of load, the flywheel makes 
them more gradual and thus gives the governor time to act. 
A great many vaneties of governors have been invented 
since the introduction of the steam engine, such as hydraulic, 
centrifugal, inertia, and electrical governors. By far the greatest 
number, however, depend for their action on centrifugal force 
and inertia, and since these form useful examples of the practical 
application of the principles enunciated in the previous Lectures, 
we shall now confine our remarks to such governors. 

Watt's Governor. — One of Watt's important inventions was 
his conical pendulum governor, as applied to his double-acting 
engine. "^ This governor consists of two arras, A A, carrying 
heavy balls, BB, and pivoted on a pin, P, passing through 
the centre of the vertical spindle, VS. The upper ends of 
these arms are bent, as shown on the figure, and are connected 
by short links, LL, to the sleeve, S. This sleeve is free to 
move vertically on the spindle, Y S, but is made to rotate with 
it by a feather, F, and corresponding keyway. This sleeve acts 
on one end of the bell crank, B C, and thus moves the rod con- 
Paper on " The Mechanical and Electrical Regnlation of Steam Engines," 

by John Richardson. Proc. Inst, CIS., 1895, vol. czx., p. 211. 
Paper on ** Governing of Steam Engines by Throttling and by Variable 

Expansion," by Cajpt H. R. Sankey. i^roc. InH. M,E., 1895, p. 154. 
Paper on '* Steam-lSngme Governors," read before the Manchester Associa- 
tion of En&ineers, by C. F. Bndenbers, M.Sc. See The Practical 

Engineer, ITth April, 1891, vol. v., p. 258. 
A series of articles on *' Engine Governors," by R. G. Blaine, M.E., in 

The Practical Engineer, beginning 13th June, 1890, vol. iv., p. 386, 

and endinff 24th April, 1891, vol. v., p. 277. 
Article on ** A New Shaft Governor,*' by E. J. Armstrong, in The Practical 

Engineer, 26th July, 1895, vol. xii., p. 71. 
Article on " Shaft Governors," by E. T. Adams, in the Electrical World of 

New York. July, IStB. 
See Index for Governors in Oa^, Oil, and Air Engines, by Bryan Donkin, 

published by Charles Griffin ft Co. 
The Steam Engine, by D. E. Clark (Blackie ft Son), chap, v., on 

Governors, p. 65, half- vol. iii. 
* See the Author's Text- Book on Steam and Steam Engines, Lecture 11. , 
for a description of Watt's engines. Also Lecture XIX., Volume L, of this 
book for an illustration of same. 
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nected to the throttle valve of the engine. The vertical spindle 
may be driven by the engine by means of a belt or rope passing 
round a pulley keyed on it, or by bevel wheels, as shown at 
BW. In order to relieve the pin, P, the arms are driven by 
the guides, G G, which are fixed to the vertical spindle. 

Action of Watf 8 Governor.— The governor is so adjusted, that 
when the engine is working at its normal speed, the balls rotate 



F-ffll 




?%WW i 




Watt's Pendulum Qovxbvob. 

at a certain distance from the vertical spindle, and thus the 
throttle valve is kept sufficiently open to maintain that speed. 
Should the load be decreaaedj the speed of the engine, and there- 
fore that of the governor balls, naturally becomes greater. This 
causes an increase of the centrifugal force of the balls, and 
therefore they diverge further, thereby pulling down the sleeve. 



watt's ooybrhob. 
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and partially closing the throttle valve, which diminishes the 
supply of steam and the power developed by the engine. On 
the other hand, should the !oad be increased the reverse action 
takes place, the balls come closer together, the sleeve is raised, 
the throttle valve opened wider, and more steam admitted to 
the engine. It will thus be seen that a change of speed must 
take place before the governor begins to act ; further, that for 
any permanent change in the work to be done, there is a per- 
manent alteration of speed. For each particular load on the 
engine, the throttle valve will be opened by a definite amount, 
which will be different for different loads, and each position of 
the valve has a corresponding position of the governor balls. 
But, as will be shown further on, each position of the balls 
corresponds to a definite speed, so that there will be a particular 
speed for each different load. 
Theory of Watt's Govemor-^Conical Pendulum.— Let the balls. 




Thxoby of Watt's Governor. 

be rotating about the vertical spindle with a uniform velocity. 
Then the several forces acting on the different parts of the 
instrument are in equilibrium with each other. The arms, A, 
will describe the surface of a cone, B P B, whose height is 
F C^ and for a given velocity of the btdls there will be a definite 
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height of this cone. It will be sufficient to consider one ball 
and arm, since what is true for one will be true for the other. 

Let w =3 Weight of one ball in lbs. 

V = Velocity of balls in^ec^ per second, 
h = Height, P C, of cone in feet, 
I = Slant height, PB, of cone in feet, 
r — Radius, BO, of base of cone in feet. 
T = Tension in one arm, A. 

There are three forces acting on the ball, B, viz. : — 

(1) The weight, w, of the ball acting vertically downward. 

(2) The centrifugal force, wv' -r-gr, acting in its plane of 
rotation, and in the direction B. 

(3) The tension in the arm, A, acting in the direction B P. 
These three forces keep the ball in equilibrium, and can, 

therefore, be represented, in magnitude and direction, by the 
three sides of a triangle taken in order. If we draw a triangle, 
having its sides parallel or perpendicular to the directions of 
these forces, the lengths of the sides of this triangle will be 
proportional to the forces respectively. Now, such a triangle 
exists in the figure itself — viz., the triangle P C B — the sides of 
which are parallel to the three forces : — 

Hence, h : r = to : = 1 : — . 

gr gr 



^ ^ yg 



If ^ s time in seconds of one complete revolution of balls, 
n = number of revolutions per second^ 

Then, tv = 2^r, and w = -. 

Substituting these in the previous equation we get the 
following important formulae : — 



= 2flr 






(I) 



That is, the period of rotation is proportional to the square root of 
the height of the cone. 



Abo, 



*»=T=y;^VA <"> 
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Or, if N be the number of revolations per mimtie so 60 n, 

Then. ^-T^|l^ (H.) 

That is, the nufnber of revolutions^ or the speed of the engine 
cr ffovemor, varies inversely cu the square root of ike height of 
the cone. 

Equation (11^) may be written in this useful form : — 

. 3a»^ 1 2936. , 

Or, the height of the cone depends only on the speed of rotoHon, 
and varies inversely cu the sqtu»re of the number of revoliUions. 

Let the speed of the governor be altered from N^ to Nj 
revolutions per minute, then the heights of the cone corre- 
sponding to these speeds are : — 

. 2936 ^ . 2936 
^ = -^,and^ = ^|^. 

Therefore, for a change of speed from N^ to N2 revolutions per 
minute the height of the cone will be altered by the amount : — 

nrvo/./! 1\ 2936(NJ^N;) ,„^, 
A,-A, = 2936(jjj^^J H?Tfj • ^™> 

If, however, the height of the governor be kept constant, and 
equal to A = o -Jy *J^® centrifugal force will change from 

to — -, or from — jwwv to — a^x — , and the difference will 

gr' 900 g 900 g ' 

produce a tension, or a thrust, in the links L L. If Tj be the 

tension, or thrust, in one link L; Z, Z^, I2 the lengths of BP, 

ED, PE; and B, 0^, &^ their inclinations to the vertical, then 

by taking moments about P, we have : — 

T, X /, cos {6, + tf, - 90) = ^(NJ-~N!) x h. 



Or, 






Now, the Tertical force acting on the sleeve, which is avail- 
able for overcoming friction, and may be called the toorking ^ 
sffbrt for that change of speed, is the vertical components of: 

7 -■ 






if n 
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the btreaaes in the two links LL. These two strenes are 
equal 

/. The working effort = 2 Tg cos b^ 

icr-rg^CNj^NQ cos ^^ 

" 450^2^ sin (tfj + ^J 

«^r**^(NJ^N?)cos^i 
"^ 450^17 sin (tfj + 6^ 

_ 2 m; r COS tf^ (N; ^ N?) 

It 18 uanal for P E and E H to be made equal in length, and 
then ^ *- ^ nearly, unless H K be great In that case : — 



»9 >9 
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The working effort ?,siii2tf,N; 



^ _ (o?giiitf(Wi>wW?) ^ • • • • (i^-) 

If| farther, i^i^ which will always be the case when the sleeve 
is attaohad to the arm below the point of suspension, as in the 
next form of governor, then : — 

The working effort = '"^(^i^^ (IV>) 

It should be noted, however, that this is the effort exerted 
by the governor when it is just starting to move. The working 
effort beoomes smaller and smaller as the balls rise, until, when 
the balls have attained the position oon*esponding to the new 
speed, it is nil. 

The movement of the sleeve, corresponding to an alteration 
in the height of the cone, is best determined graphically by 
drawing the centre lines of the arms and links to scale for 
different positions of the balls. 

ExAMPLS I. — Find the rise of the balls of a pendulum gov- 
ernor, when its speed is increased from 60 to 62 revolutions 
per minute. Find also the height of the cone of revolution 
at the lower speedy and the working effort^ if the balls weigh 
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22 lbs. eaoh, and each arm is jointed to the link at two-thirds 
of its length below its point of suspension. 

Herc3,Ni = 60, Nj=62, rise of baUs^Ai-A,, w=22,and^ = |. 
Therefore, from equation (III) we get: — 

^ - A, = 2936(^D = '''' (W^- 

hi - h2= '0518 foot or -62 inch. 
Also from equation (IT5) : — 

2936 2936 
^ " N? "" 3600- 

hi = 816 foot a 979 inches. 

And from equation (TSTb) : — 

The working effort = ^j iT^ — - 

22 X 3 (62' - 60» ) 
" »» * 2 X 60* 

= 2-237 lbs. 



» }} 



In this case, as we assume l^ = h and ^^ = &^ the travel of 

the sleeve will be twice the rise 01 the point where the link 

joins the arm, and this will be two-thirds of the alteration in 

height. 

2 4 

••. Tra/cd of sleeve = 2 x g (^ - Ag) = 3 ^ "^2 = -827 inch. 

Common Pendulum Governor. — A common modification of 
Watt's governor is shown by the following figure. Here, the 
arms A A, carrying the balls B B, instead of being jointed 
together by a pin passing through the vertical spindle Y S, are 
pivoted at M and N to a cross-piece, C F, which is rigidly oon- 
neoted to the spindle. The links LL, carrying the sleeve S, 
are attached to the arms at the points E and F. 

The formulse deduced for Watt's pendulum governor are 
equally applicable to this case. The only thing requiring 
special attention here, is the height of the eone of revolution. 
The vwtez of the oone is always at the point where the centre 
lines of the arms meet. In this case, the arms terminate at M 
and N9 which are at a short distance from Y S, and thus the .: 
Tsrtez of the cone will be a variable point on the centre line of 
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the vertical spindle. When the balls are in the position shown 
by the full lines, the vertex is at P, and the height of the cone 
is P C ; but) when the balls move into the new position, shown 
hj dotted lines, the vertex of the cone is at P', and the height 
of the cone is P' C. 

The effect of suspending the arms at a short distance from 
the vertical spindle, is to cause the movement of the sleeve to be 
less for a given variation in the height of the governor, than 
would be the case were the centres of suspension in the vei-tical 
spindle. It will be apparent from the figure, that the effective 
variation of height is C C = (P C - F C) - P P' = (A. - \) 
- PP', instead of hi - h^^ sls ia the previous case. Hence, 
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Common PnmuLUM Governor. 

this governor is Uss sensitive than the former, since the speed 
must vary between greater limits for a given movement of 
the sleeve. The sensitiveTiess of a governor depends on the 
movement given to the sleeve for a given variation in speed, 
and also on the smallness of the time taken by the governor 
in adapting itself to its new position. In order, therefore, to 
increase the sensitiveness of this form of governor it is necessary 
that the points M and N should be as near the vertical spindle 
as possible. 

Crossed- Ann Governor. — The special feature in which this 
governor differs from the former ones is, that the arms are 
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suspended Jrom pins placed on the opposite sides of the spindle 
to that of their balls. From an inspection of the figure, it will 
be apparent that crossing the arms in this manner canaes a 
greater movement of the sleeve for a given variation in the 
height than in the pendulum governor. The rise of the baUs in 
this case is : — 

CC = PC - FC + PF = (A, - Aj) + PF. 
The sensitiveness of this governor is therefore much grester 
than either of the two previous forms. Bj properly propor- 



4 ) 



Cboesed-Abm Oovbs»ob. 
tioning the lengths of the arms and N M, bo that the balls move 
out and in, along a curve which is approximatelj a parabola, 
this governor ma; be made almost isochronous, and, therefore, 
extremely sensitive.* It will he noticed that the sleeve of the 
* A goTcrDor is «ud to be uorAronoiu when its speed of rotstJoD (and, 
therefore, the height of tbe cone) is the came for BApomtioDB of the balls 
within ita ranges 
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gOTenior shown, ha* a circular rack R, which gears with » 
pinion on the throttle valve spindle. 

Parabolic GoreniorB.* — Governors have beea so coiutmoted 
that their balls were guided to move ia a truly parabolic path, 
and thos be absolutelj isochronous, bnt owing to their com- 
plication they have not come into general use. WiUi any 
oeutrifagal governor, the speed must increase somewhat before 
the extra centrifugal force is able to 
overcome the friction reoistiiig the 
motion of the links, sleeve, v^ve, Ao., 
and if it be absolutely isochronous, 
whenever the friction is overcome the 
balls would rise right up to the top 
of their range, and remain there untD 
the speed has fallen sufficiently for 
gravity to reasiiert itself and overcome 
the friction, which would now tend to 
keep the balls up. They would then 
oome down to the bottom of their range, 
and there would thus be continual 
hunting. Such a governor would there- 
fore be wanting in stability or ateadi- 

Galloway's Parabalio Oovernor From 

the illustration it will be seen, that in 
this type two cylindrical rollers take 
the place of the ordinary balls in the 
previously mentioned governors. These 
rollers are suspended at each end by 
links from a crosshead fixed to the top 
of the governor spindle, and naturally 
rise and &11 in circular arcs with these 
links as radii. They move along para- 
bolic slots cut in a weight W, which 
LoADKs Par*boi,ic rotates with the spindle, but is free to 
Governor, ^^ ^j^j f^jj ^long the same. By this 

arrangement, the moment of the centri- 
fogal force of the rollers is l»i]anced by that of the weight at 
nearly the same speed for all positions. Hence, this governor 
may be considered practically inaocbronous. To the bottom of 
the slotted weight there is sometimes attached a sleeve termi- 

* See the Appendix to Thr Steam Engine, by Prof. Raakine (Chu. 
Griffin A Co.), and Chapter XV. of Praetieal TterUite on the SUan 
JSngitie, by Arthur B.igg (E. ft F. Spon), for descriptions of gnjded 

parabolio goveruon. 
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nftting in » collar, wfaich engages the forked lever connected 
to the throttle valve, or expansion gear; but in this case, a 
ceatnl spindle C S, which ia carried up inside the main governor 
spindle, riseB and falls with the weight W, and acts directly on 
an equilibrium valve. The governor is driveu through gearing 
oontamed in the cast-iron bos seen at the foot of the vertical 
column. ^^ 

Porter's Loaded Governor. — From equation (IT) and Ex- 
ample I. we see that the simple 
pendulum EOvemors possess a 
oomparatively small working 
effort, unless the balls are very 
heavy. To overcome this objec- 
tion Porter made the bolls 
smaller, and loaded the sleeve 
with a heavy weight. This in- 
creases tbe height of the cone, 
corresponding to any particular 
speed, and all the forces con- 
cerned, and thus gives a greater 
working effort. It can be used 
both in connection with throttle 
vnlvea and some forms of ex- 
'punsion gear. To minimise the 
osciilatioDS of the ordinury 
Porter governor, Messrs. Clayton 
& Shuttle worth have made a 
cylindrical hole in the top of 
the central weight, and fixed a 
piston on the vertical spindle, 
thus forming a simple air cushion. 

Theory of the Porter Qovemor. 
— Each of the balls is in equi- ; 
librium under the action of four 
forces acting in a plane passing 
through the axis of rotation. 
These forces are: — (1) the weight 
of the ball v>, (2) the centrifugal 
force wt^ -z- ffr, and (3) the tensions in the two links, T^ and Tj. 
Iiet ABC DA be a polygon representing these forces, AB 
being parallel and equal to T„ B G to w, C I> to Tj, and D A 
to tie centrifugal force. If B C be produced to meet A D 
in £, then E is equal to the vertical component of Tj, and 
must therefore be equal to half the load W, since this weight 
is supported by the vertical components of the tensione in the 
two bottom links. 
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If the inclination of the links B P, B H to the vertical, be 0i 
and ^2 respectively, and the heights C P, C D be denoted bj 
h and k^ dien, the other letters being the same as before, we 
have: — 

1 am ^1 + Tg sin 6^ = 



gr 
Tj cos tf, = ti; + JW,orTi = "^^^^ 

And, Tgcos tf, = i W, or T^ = i^^. 

.'. ^1 — sm &, + -^ — ;: sm L = — , 

COS ^1 ^ cos ^2 2 g^ 

T T 

But, tan ^j = y ; tan 6^^ Ty and i? = 27rfi. 

(ti; + iW)^ + iW-^ ^^^^ . 

Or, (u; + JW)jj ^ 2_, 

^ . N . 450(20/ + W)flfA 

Or, since n = g^, A = ^N«a/A - 460W^ 

This governor is usually constructed with all four links of 
equal length; then A; = A, and ^^ = ^^ = ^, very nearly, unless the 
distance HK is great, and in our farther investigations we 
shall assume that this is so. 

In this case we have : — 

T,sm< + T,8in<=^ 
1 * gr 



(J> 



T,ooe<=« + iW,orT, = <-^i^, 
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And, TjC08tf = iW, orT, =:^ 



• • 






7* 

But, tan ^ = r and v = 2 ^rn. 
Hence, {w + W) ^- ^ ^;^: . 

. a; + W 900g a; + W 2936 



(VI) 



We might also have arrived at this result by putting h for k 
in equation (V). 

If the speed of rotation change from N^ to N^ revolutions 
per minute, the corresponding heights of the governor will be : — 

, «7 4- W 900^ _. w + W 900^ 

^1 iiT" ^ ^Nf ' and A, = —^ X -5^. 

The alteration in the height of the cone of revolution would 
therefore be : — 

0.,*,-*.-»3."'-i-?(?l.~f) ^•••<^"' 

With the arrangement of links usually adopted in this 
governor, the travel of the sleeve is twice the change in the 
height of the balls and equal to 2 (h^f^m^ h^. 

Using the simpler equation (VI) we see that: — 

And, therefore, if the speed alter from N^^ to N^ revolutions 
per minute, the load necessary to keep the height of the cone 

constant^ and equal to A» ( = — — — x -3-^ 1, will change from — 
^'"SOOF"""*^^ =-"9007""^- 
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But if tbe actaal load be W, the differenoe W m W is avail- 
able for overooinizi£ friction and moving the valve. This may 
be called the uKmcing effort for that change in speed, and is 
eqnal to: — 



, w + W 
rw X 

Or, W'^W« — 



900 g ,^„ ^^^ 



900^ 

.-. W'^W-(a; + W)^!^^^^ (VIII) 

ExAMPLB II. — The balls of a Porter governor weigh 4 lbs. 
each, and the central weight 36 lbs. If all the links are of 
equal length, find the height of the governor when revolving 
240 times per minate. If the speed increase to 248 revolutions 
per minute what will be the working effort and the rise of the 
balls and the sleeve 1 

Here, N^ = 240; N, = 248; ti? = 4; and W = 36. 

■CL. X.. /^Tv , w^ + W 2936 
From equation ( v I), h^ = x — t^t", 



Or, Ai = 



4 + 36 2936 



X -x- 



4 240 X 240* 

hi = '51 foot or 6-12 inches. 

From equation (VIII), ) Nf - Nf 

The working tffcrt, ] = («^ + W) jji— , 

„ „ = (4 + 36) - 



And 



240« 
= 271 lbs. 



ad from equation \ «? + W /N| - NJ\ 

(VII), ^ ]K-K = 2936 — j^ Krw^y 



Or, ;^ - Ag = 2936 x 



4 + 36 248« - 240* 



X 






240» X 248*' 
/Ti - ^2 "= "0324 foot or '389 inch. 
Travel qf deeve » 2 (A^ - A^) :^ 2 x -389, 

« -778 inch. 
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On comparing these results with those of Example I., it will 
be noticed that while both governors weigh about the same, 
the loaded governor has a working effort of about 20 per cent, 
greater than that of the Watt governor, but its travel and 
height are less. It will also be seen from equations (III) ftnd 
(YII), by putting Nj = cN^, where c is a constant, that the 
change in height corresponding to a given percentage variation 
in speed gets smaller as the speed increases. 

Spring Loaded Governors. — Soon after the introduction of the 
Porter governor, Mr. John Richardson, of Messrs. Bobey k Co., 
Lincoln, designed one in 18G9, in which a spring was substituted 
for the weight. This improvement produces a greater working 
effort with less weight, bulk, and cost A spring has less inertia, 
and acts much more quickly than a weight, and it has also a 
certain amount of cushioning action. A governor loaded with a 
spring can act in any position, whereas one with a weight must 
work vertically. The equations for a spring governor may be 
obtained in the same way as for the weighted governor, but the 
load W will be different for different positions of the balls, 
owing to the varying compression of the spring. 

Proell and Hartnell's Spring Governors.* — The first of the 
two following figures illustrates the well-known Proell spring 
governor. It will be observed that a helical spring, contained 
in a cylindrical case, surrounds the governor spindle, and bears 
upon the inner ends of the two bell crank levers, which are con- 
nected to the arms carrying the governor balls. The dotted 
lines show the positions of the balls for a speed above the 
normal. As they move out t3 this position the spring is com- 
pressed and the sleeve is raised. It will further be noticed that 
the links are so proportioned that the balls diverge in nearly a 
straight line. Consequently, when working vertioedly, the balls 
do not move either with or against gravity. 

It will be observed that there are no less than three pin joints 
on each side of the Proell governor above the sleeve, at each of 
which there must be friction. In HartnelFs governor, illustrated 
by the next figure, there is but one.t 

Here, the governor balls are fixed directly to the outer ends 
of the bell crank levers, the inner ends of which bear upon a 
collar on the upper end of the movable tube or sleeve, MS. 

* The figure of Proell^s governor is from Tht Proe. Intt. C.E,^ voL cxx.. 
Session 1895-96, by kind permission of the Council, from a paper read 
by John Richardaon, M.InBtC.E., on "The Mechanical and Eieotrical 
Begnlation of Steam Engines," which the student should consult 

t See Lecture XVIII. of the Author's Text- Book on Steam and Steam 
IBngine$ for a description of an engine to which this governor is applied. 
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Haxthsll's Stbihg Govbknob, by Masbhall, Sona ft Co., Ltd. 
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Between the top of this collar and the upper end of the hollow- 
casting H 0; which is keyed to the top of the governor spindle, 
there is placed a strong helical spring. The lower end of M S has 
a double collar engaged by a forked lever, which works another 
lever connected to the drag link D L, acbuating the expansion 
valve rod. In the discussion on Mr. Hiohardson's paper already 
referred to, Mr. Kuhne states that a Proell governor, weighiiig 
about 2 cwts., developed a working effort of 21 lbs. for an 
increase of 2 per cent, in the speed, and that a Porter goyernor 
to do the same would weigh | ton. Also, that the force required 
to compress the spring when the balls were quite open was 
1,781 lbs. 

Macfarlane's Safety Governor.— This governor is fitted inside 
the steam passage, and acts directly on the grating throttle 
valve C. There are two weights D, working on centres at E, 
which move the sliding piece F, attached to the throttle valve 
spindle G. This spindle is forced to the right by the spring H, 
placed inside the governor spindle I, and ia pulled to the left as 
the balls fly out. The governor spindle passes through the 
stuffing box T, and is driven by the pulley X. In addition to 
the throttle valve there is a stop valve K, and seat O ; and the 
bearing L for the throttle valve forms part of this. From the 
left of the two small figures it will be seen that the holes in C 
and L are opposite to each other when the engine is working 





Normal Position op Throttle CSlobxd Position of Throttle 

Valve. Valve if Belt Breaks. 

normally, but should the speed increase, C is pulled to the 
left and cuts off towards that side. Should the belt which drives 
the governor slip or break, or the governor stop from any cause, 
the throttle valve is forced to the right by the spring and 
shuts off steam completely, as shown on the other figure. The 
stop valve is shown closed in the large figure. 

Willans' Spring Governor.* — In the previous cases, the pressure 
of the spring has to be transmitted through the pin joints of the 

* For a description of WiUana* central- valve triple eznansion engine, to 
which this governor is fitted, see Appendix III. of the Eleventh Edition of 
the Author^ Text-Book on Steam and the Steam Engine, 
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governor arms, and 
thereby causes more 
friction and wear 
and tear than would 
be the case if the 
springs were directly 
connected to the 
balls. In Willans' 
governor, as will be 
seen from the figure, 
the balls are con- 
nected directly by a 
helical spring A, on 
each side of the gov- 
ernor sjiindle. An- 
other spring F, is 
clamped at its upper 
end to the throttle- 
valve spindle G, and 
hooked at its lower 
end to the bracket 
carrying tlie bell 
crankleverE. This 
spring pulls the 
valve rod down- 
wards, in opposition 
to the springs A, 
and thus pushes the 
sleeve against the 
toes N N (shown 
dotted), of the gov- 
ernor arms. By ad- 
justing the tension 
in F, by the nut M, 
the governor can be 
set to the required 
speed while the en- 
gine is running. It 
will be noticed that 
this governor works 
horizontally, and is 
driven directly by 
one end of the 
Bbaft. 



Woxus' Spbiho LoADin Govkrhob, 
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Kckering QoTernor. — A very simple and direct acting 
gOTemor whioh has been introduced for small electric light 
engines ia shown by the next figure. Here the balls are 
supported by flat springs, which act directly oa the throttle- 
valve spindle. There is also an auxiliary spring aa seen just 
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below (die driving spindle, actuated by a thumb screw and worm 
wheel, wliich enables the attendant to adjust the speed of the 
engine whilst running. 

Govmiliig' by Throttling and Variable Expandon.— Prior to 
1876, governors generally controlled steam engines by actuating a 
butterfly throttle valve of the form shown in the figura This 
v^ve, ^though simple in construction, is difficult to fit so aa to 
remain steam tight, and hence the double-beat valve as in the 
next illustration, or still better, a grating piston valve like that 
shown attached to the Willans' governor, has been adopted in 
preference. The ordinary butterfly throttle valve is not, as at 
one time supposed, a balanced valve, since the action of a flnid 
roshing past an oblique plane, is such as to cause a greater 
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preaanre on the forward edge and thus tend to dose the 
vftlve. A good tiirottle valve should be able to entirelf stop 
the admisaion of ateam to the cylinder. 

Recently, many patents hare been taken out for controlling 
the speed of an engine by altering the point of ont-a£ In. 
most oases, this enables the engine to work more eoonomically ; 
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but as shown by Captain Sankey in his paper on " Governing 
of Steam Engines by Throttling and by Variable Expansion, 
read before the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, in April, 
1895, the indicator diagrams obtained from engiaos governed 
by this method are often "cloaks for exaggerated initial ooii> 
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densation," and it may be found that the actual feed water used, 
is less with ordinary throttling than with variable expansion. 
Throttling the steam varies the amount supplied by varying 
the pressure, while the volume used remains constant. On 
the other hand, automatic expansion supplies the steam at a 
constant pressure but alters the volume used per stroke. 

The point of cut-off may be controlled either by means of a 
separate expansion valve, or by acting directly on the main 
valve or valves. In the first case, there are two eccentrics 
which work the main and the expansion valves. As will be 
seen from the illustrations of the Hartnell, and Clayton <& 
Shuttle worth's governors, the stroke of the expansion valve 
is altered by a drag link and a block connected to the governor 
sleeve. In the second case, when a slide valve is used, either 
the throw or the position of the main eccentric is varied by a 
shaft governor, and no second eccentric is required. With " trip 
gear'' the governor automatically releases the admission valves 
sooner or later, according to the load on the engine.* 

Shaft Governors. — A large number of these have been designed, 
but the following illustrations will serve to show their general 
principle and action. A circular casting is keyed to the crank 
shaft, and carries on one side a pair of symmetrically arranged 
weights jointed thereto at one end, but whose other ends are 
free to move in a plane perpendicular to the shaft against the 
resistance of the intei*posed helical springs. On the other side 
of this casting there is fixed a pair of straps embracing a cir- 
cular disc carrying the eccentric which works the valve. The 
centre of this disc is some distance from the centre of the 
shaft and that of the eccentric. The governor weights have 
bosses which pass through slots in the circular casting, and 
are connected by links to studs on the disc. In moving out- 
wards by centrifugal force, these weights compress the springs 
and rotate the disc, thus changing the position of the eccentric, 
and varying the cut-off of the slide valve. 

Relays.! — Except in the case of " trip gear," the effort required 
to work the throttle valve, or expansion gear, may be consider- 
able, and can only be satisfactorily supplied by a relay — that is, 
by making the engine itself, or steam from the boiler, or water 
pressure, or electro-magnetic mechanism, move the valve, while 

* See Lecture XVIIL of the Author's Text-Book on Steam and Steam 
Engines for illustrations. 

+ See Engineering, Ist January, 1886, p. 4, for a description of LUdes 
steam relay governor. Also '^Kegulation of Steam Engines," by John 
Richardson, Proe. Inst, C.E,, vol. cxx., 1885, Part XL, for description 
and discosaion on electrical and other relays for governors. 
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the govemor has simply to control the relay. In most relays 
that have been used for governing, the governor starts the 
relay, and then the latter goes on without any control, until the 
position of the governor ia akered, and it is set into motion in 
the opposite direction. All such relays neoessarily have the 
fault of hunting, but this is not so for one of the steering-gear 
type. The govemor, as it were, informs such a relay when to 
move and how far, and the extent of the change in the height of 
the govemor cone determines the travel of the relay. 




Governor with Rklat for CoMPOT7in> and Triflb Expansion 
Engines, bt Davet, Paxhan ft Ca 

The steam relay shown is applied by Messrs. Davey, Paxman 
& Co. to compound and triple expansion engines. The weigh- 
shaft W, which works the expansion gears of all the cylinders, 
is connected with the piston of the small relay cylinder 0. The 
relay valve R Y, which admits steam to this cylmder, is worked 
fay the floating lever L, and allows steam to enter at its middle 
and exhaust at its ends. The lower end of the floating lever 
is attached at L, to the crosshead of the relay piston rod, and its 
upper end through the links K, d^;., to the governor sleeve. 
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"while the small piston valve of the relay is connected to an 
intermediate point. It will thus be seen that when the governor 
balls rise, R V will move to the left, and so admit steam to the 
left of the relay piston. This forces the piston inwards, and 
pushes the eccentric-rod end of the drag link further from the 
block attached to the engine valve rod, and therefore reduces 
the travel of the valve and the power of the engine. In addition, 
as the relay piston moves one way or the other, it rotates the 
floating lever L, about its upper end, and brings R Y back to 
its mid position, and so automatically comes to rest By this 
means, the relay piston and main slide valves are made to follow 
all the motions of the governor, and the amount of the motion 
of the relay piston will depend on the change in the height of 
the balls. The governor itself has very little work to do, since 
it has only to move the small valve RY. By means of the 
weigh shaft W, and levers attached to it the valve rods of all 
the cylinders are moved simultaneously, in the same way as the 
one shown. Minor adjustments of the speed may be made 
while the engine is running by altering the tension in the 
spring S, by means of a worm and worm wheel on the end of 
the spindle H. 

Knowles' Supplemental Governor.* — Another method is that 
invented by Knowles. Here two governors are used, a large 
one to control the valve in the ordinary way, and a smaller one 
to alter the length of the rod connecting the first one to the 
valve. This is effected by fitting two friction cones to the sleeve 
of the smaller, or supplemental, governor, and having a third 
between them, which will gear with one or other if the governor 
rises or falls by more than a prescribed amount. The valve rod 
is in two parts, having a right- and left-handed screw respectively 
at their adjacent ends, and the nut which joins these screws is 
rotated by the third friction cone. This governor has been ex- 
tensively employed in spinning mills, where the fluctuations in 
load are neither great nor sudden, but where the speed must 
remain very constant. 

Inertia Governors, t — For small gas engines, which always 
receive a full charge of gas during each cycle or none at all, a 
form of governor known as the inertia governor, has been found 
suitable. In the one first illustrated, the gas valve is opened 
by a valve opener Y O, which is actuated through the lever L, by 
the cam 0, fixed on the side shaft S. On the lower end of the 
valve opener there is a bell crank B G, engaging a slot on the 

* See the Practical Engineer, vol. v., p. 205, March 27, 1891. 
t See (7(u, Oily and Air Engines, by Bryan Donkin, for other forms of gas 
engine govemore. 
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gOTemor weight W. Thia weight is supported by a spring 
fixed to a bracket on the lever L. As the lever is moved up- 
wards, the inertia of the weight W, causes it to lag behind, and 
thus compress the spring, but the lattf-r is so adjusted that as 
long as the speed does not exceed the normal, B C is not moved 
down safficientlj' to oanse VO to miss the gas valve spindle. 




InEBTU GovBBNOR TOR SrocxroRT Gas Ekqihb. 
Insex to pAitTa. 



C foe Cam. 
S ,, Side shaft. 
R „ RoUer. 
L „ Lever. 
F „ Fulomm, 



B for Bracket 
W „ Inertia weight. 

B C „ Bell crank. 
VO „ Valve opeEer. 



I^ however, the speed should rise above the normal, the inertia 
of the weight is suffioient to presa B C down far enough to cause 
VO to pass to the right of the spindle, and then no gas is ad- 
mitted for that cycle. As the direction of the thrust necessary 
to open the valve passes through the centre of the pin supporting 
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Inkrtia Goyerkob for Otto Gas 
Engine. 



the bell crank B 0, it is received direct from the lever L, and 
does not affect the governor weight W. 

Another, and simpler form of inertia governor, as used in small 

Otto gas engines, depends for 
its action on the inertia of a 
small weight W, and adjust- 
ing weight A W. The 
vibrating arm V A, is driven 
by the link L, from a pin on 
the end of the side shaft S S, 
and causes the valve opener 
VO, and the weight W, to 
move backwards and for- 
wards. The centre of gravity 
of the weights and valve 
opener being to the right of 
the pin P, the point of V O 
is pressed against the flat of 
the gas valve spindle. The 
effect of the inertia of these 
weights acts below P, and 
therefore tends to turn Y O 
downwards when P is moved to the left. The position of A W 
is so regulated by the adjusting nuts A N, that when the speed 
exceeds what is desired, the latter tendency will predominate 
And cause the end of Y O to pass below the valve spindle and 
leave the valve unopened. 

Flywheels. — We have already mentioned that the function of 
the flywheel is to take up and give out energy so as to minimise 
the fluctuations in speed due to the periodic changes in the 
crank effort, and also to reduce the suddenness of other changes 
in the speed of the engine. 

In the previous Lecture we found an expression for the 
tension per square inch in the rim of a flywheel due to 
centrifugal force, and saw that it was independent of the 
cross area of the rim. The highest speed at which a fly« 
wheel can be run with safety, will therefore depend upon the 
tensile strength and the density of the material of which it 
is made, for it is evident that we cannot make it able to go 
fester by enlarging the cross area of the rim, since that increases 
the total stress in exactly the same proportion as it increases 
ihe total strength. Oonsequently, for very high speeds it is 
necessary to select a material, and so dispose of it, as to have 
the greatest possible strength for a given mass. Hitherto, fly- 
wheels have ttsnally been made of oast iron, either moulded and 
cast in one piece, or built up in several segments ; but recently. 
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they have been made of wrought iron or steel, so as to offer a 
xnxich greater resistance to bursting, either by the method sug- 
gested by Prof. Sharp,* or by winding steel wire into an 
annular trough made of steel plates at a definite distanoe 
from the crank shaft. 

Balancing Machinery.!— If a flywheel be not accurately 
balanced, it will cause wobbling stresses, which produce vibration 
and wear, and which become greater as the speed is increased. 
Owing to the recent demand for high-speed machinery, such as 
sugar-drying, cream separating, hydro-extracting, and electric 
light machinery, the attention of engineers has been specially 
directed of late to the necessity for more perfect balancing, with a 
yiew to reducing vibration and its attendant noise, tear, and wear. 
Even in the case of ei[ press trains, it has been found advisable 
to balance the carriage wheels. This is done by placing their 
axles and their wheels on a framing with springs of exactly 
the same kind as those to be used on the carriage for which 
they are intended, and running them at their highest speed o^ 
say, 00 to 70 miles per hour. Pieces of clay are placed upon the 
inside of their rims until they run perfectly smoothly. These 
lumps are then replaced by pieces of cast iron or lead of the 
same weight, and the process repeated until as perfect a balance 
as possible has been obtained. 

In works where the importance of balancing machinery is 
recognised, the machine to be balanced is placed upon a testing 
table and run at gradually increasing speeds. At each speed 
the balance is made as perfect as possible, by trial, in a manner 
similar to that just described for railway carriage wheels, until 
the maximum working speed has been reached, and the whole 
is capable of running practically free from vibration even when 
not secured by bolts or clamps. 

A common method of balancing pulleys in the workshop is 
to mount them on a shaft, or mandril, which is then placed on 
two parallel and perfectly level straight edges. This is a 
delicate method of procuring a Haticcd balance, but it does 
not follow that there is a true dynamic balance, as there 
may be a centrifugtd couple^ which will cause vibration, and 
needless pressure on the becirings. To take a simple case, con- 

* See Prof. Sharp's jpamphlet on " A New System of Wheel Gonstmc- 
tion'' (Technical PnbUshing Co., Manchester), and a paper on ''Fly- 
wheels," by John Gait, G.E., M.E., Proc. Canadian EUctrical AuoCn 
aiontreal, 1894. 

tBee Proe. /im<. BIng. and ShipbuUdera in Scotland^ January, 1891, 
lor a paper on '* Centrifiual Action in Practical Work,'' hy John Laidlaw. 
Also, /Voe. N.E, Coatt ftut. o/Eng, and ShiphuUderg, vol. xii., 1896, for a 
|)aper on '* An Investigation into the Force tending to produce -Vibration 
m High-Speed Engines," by J. M. Allan. 
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sider a crank shaft with two cranks 180° apart. The static 
balance may be perfect if the cranks are similar; yet, it is clear that 
the centrifugal forces of the two cranks, although equal, parallel, 
and opposite in direction, are not in the same straight line, and 
therefore form a couple in a plane passing through the axis of 
the shaft. The plane of this couple revolves with the cranks, 
and it consequently tends to make the axis describe a double 
cone in space, the common vertex of this cone being at the 
centre of gravity of the whole rotating mass. Similarly, with a 
pulley there may be an excess of material on one side at one 
extremity of a diameter, and at the other extremity an excess 
on the other side, which, while the static balance is perfect, 
cause a centrifugal couple, and set up objectionable vibrations at 
a high speed. The final adjustment of the balance of a wheel 
or pulley should therefore always be made at the highest speed 
at which it is intended t-o run. In order to have a statical 
balance about an axis, it is sufficient that the axis should pass 
through the centre of gravity of the whole mass, but for a perfect 
df/namic balance, it must oho pass through the centre of gravity 
oi every section taken at right angles to the axis. It is possible, 
however, in some cases to have the body as a whole balanced 
without this last condition, but in such cases there will be 
several centrifugal couples whose resultant is zero, but which 
tend to bend the shaft at several places. 

Weston Gentriftigal Machine. — As a useful application of 
centrifugal force, and an example of a self-balancing high-speed 
machine, we here illustrate the Weston centrifugal for drying 
sugar. The first figure gives a general view of a pair of 30- inch 
centrifugals suspended from the house framing, with sugar- 
breaker, pug mill, swivel shoot, and molasses gutter. The 
baskets of these machines are driven at 1,200 revolutions per 
minute, and give an output of 12 to 16 tons of dried raw sugar, 
or 12 to 20 tons of dried refined sugar, per day of ten hours, 
and require about seven horse-power to drive them. 

In order to charge the machine, the valve at the bottom of 
the pug mill is opened, so as to allow the sugar to gravitate 
down the scoop into the basket B, seen in the vertical section. 
When a sufficient charge has been given, the pug mill valve is 
closed, and the basket started rotating by a friction pulley of 
the kind shown in Lecture VIII., p. 136 of Vol. I. The belt 
which drives the pulley P, connected to the spindle S, thus 
gradually brings the speed up to its normal. The centrifugal 
force causes the water and molasses to pass through the numer- 
ous holes in the periphery of the basket into the monitor case 
M C, from whence it escapes by the discharge pipe D P ; while 
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the sugar forma a wall around the inside of the basket. When 

the sugar is dried, the friction grip of the driving pulley is 

relieved, and the brake-strap applied to the brake pulley B F, 

so aa to bring the basket and its 

contents quickly to rest. The on- 

ical cover, or discharge valve D V, is' 

then raiaed and hung on the brake 

pulley, as seen in dotted lines. The 

wall of sugar is broken down and 

swept through the central opening 

into the oonveying trough T. It is 

then forced along this trough by a 

large sorew to wherever it may be 

wonted. 

The basket is not compelled to re- 
volve about a fixed axis, but ia per- 
mitted to choose its own. centre of 
rotation by the use of elastic bearings. 
By allowing the revolving basket to 
oscillate within certain limits, it 
assumes aa its centre of gyration the 
centre of gravity of the basket and 
its contents, and so becomes self- 
balancing. This reduces to a mini- 
mum the power required to drive tfae 
machine, severe stresses, wear and 
tear, and the vibrations transmitted 
to the building. By referring to the 
seetioaal view of the spindle, it wilt 
be easily understood how this is ac- 
complished, A. strong block B, b 
bolted to the overhead beam, aud 
inside this block are placed two india- 
rubber buffers II, the upper of which 
sustains the suspended spindle S, by 
a nut and washer. This spindle does 
not rotate, but it carries, at its lower 
end, a series of washers which support 
the bearing F, fixed to the outer re- o.,-™«„ „- o„,., .. .■™. 

, . ? li rw\t 11 -n I OSCnOH OF ^IHDLB AND 

volving spindle. The pulley P, and BsAaiNoa for Westok 

brake pulley B P, are attached to the Cbwtwfco*l. 

upper end of this outer spindle, and 

the perforated basket to its lower end. The hollow portion of 
this spindle is filled with oil, so that the bearing F runs in 
an oil bath, and is always well lubricated. 
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There are many other applicatioDs of this principle, such as in 
hydro-extractors, cream-separators, J(c. The next illustration 
shows a modification of the above machine adapted for extracting 
oil from engine vaste, turnings, screws, &c., or drying ci-ystals 
and ores. The material to be dried is put into the hollow pan A, 
which is then rotated at about 2,000 revolutions per minute. 
The oil, or water, escapes through the narrow opening between 
the upper and lower parts of the pan at B, into the outer casing 
D, anil thence to the spout E. The pan is emptied by lifting it 
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bodily from the top of the spindle and turning it u|iside down. 
It rests on a leather-faced disc on the top of the spindle, and is 
kepb centrul by a continuation of the same, which fits easily 
into B, recess in the bottom of the pan. This arrangement 
permits of a little slip at starting, by which the di'iving belt is 
relieved from any sudden or severe stress. The spindle is 
similar in construction to the one just described, but inverted, 
BO that this machine is also self-balancing. 
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1. The g^Temor and flywheel of an engine have both the purpose of 
regalatinff its speed. Explain how their actjpns in this respect dififer. 

2. Explain the principle of WatCs pendulam governor, and state its 
advantages and defects. Various methods have been proposed for im- 
proving this form of governor ; dlscnss the action of any such modem 
apparatus with which you are acquainted. 

3. What are the principal essentials of a good steam engine governor? 
Sketch, in outline, any one form of governor with which you are acquainted, 
and explain to what extent it is satisfactory according to the conditions 
which you have laid down, or how it might be improved. 

4. Sketcii the ordinary pendulum or ball governor of a steam engine. 
Mark on your drawing some particular line whose length is related to the 
number of revolutions of the balls. State the relation as nearly as you 
know it. If the line referred to be shortened in proportion of 2 : 3. how 

much would the number of revolutions be increased ? An$. tJS : »J2. 

5. Sketch an ordinary Watt's governor, and explain its action upon the 
valve with which it is connected. Why is it an improvement to shift the 
points of suspension so that the arms cross each other ? 

6. Explain the advantages of the crossed-arm governor for a steam- 
engine. Find the height of the cone when the engine is making 40 
revolutions per minute, and prove the formula on which you rely. (S. and 
A. Adv. Steam Exam., 1891.) 

7. DelSne the term "isochronous" as applied to governors. How may 
isochronism be approximately obtained? Prove the formula, connecting 
the height of the cone of revolution and the number of revolutions per 
minute, for a simple pendulum governor. (S. and A. Adv. Steam Exam., 
1892.) 

8. Sketch the penduliun governor as Watt made it. From the balls of 
a common governor, whose collective weight is A, there is huns by a pair 
of links (of lengths equal to the ball-rods) a load, B, capable of sliding up 
and down the spindle. Compare the loaded and common governor a.s 
regards sensitiveness, the weights of the arms or links being neglected. 
(S. and A. Adv. Steam Exam.) 

9. Find an expression for the height of the cone in a loaded governor 
when rotating at a i^ven number ot revolutions per minute. Show, hv a 
sketch, the connection of the governor with a throttle valve. By what 
arrangement may the tendency to over-sensitiveness be corrected ? (S. and 
A. Hons. Steam Exam., 1891.) 

10. Find the height of a simple or "Watt" governor revolving at 80 
revolutions per minute. If the same governor had a weight of 40 lbs. 
attached to the sleeve, the balls weighing 3 lbs. each, what should be its 
height, supposing the same speed to be maintained, and the link work to 
be such that the sleeve rises twice as fast as the balls ? Neglect the weight 
of the connecting links. (S. and A. Adv. Steam Exam., 1895.) 

11. Find the height of a simple conical pendulum revolving at 80 revolu- 
tions per minute. If a loaded governor, making 240 revolutions per 
minute, had a weight of 20 lbs. attached to the sleeve, the balls weighing 
2 lbs. each, what would be its height, the vertical motion of the balls being 
half that of the sleeve ? (S. and A. Adv. Steam Exam., 1894.) 

12. Sketch and describe any spring loaded governor, and compare the 
aotion of the spring with that of a weis^ht. 

9 
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13. What objection is there to regulating the speed of an engine by the 
throttle valve ? 

14. Explain what is meant by aatomatic expansion gear, showing 
wherein lie its special advantages in the economic workins of an engine. 
Sketch sach an arrangement and its connections. (S. and A. Hons. Steam 
Exam., 1894.) 

15. Explain by the aid of the necessary sketches the oonstraction of 
either the Armington-Sims or the Westinghonse high-speed flywheel 
governor and valve gear. Show clearly how in these arrangements the 
throw and angle of advance of the eccentric are varied, whilst the lead ia 
kept constant. (S. and A. Hons. Steam Exam., 1895.) (Robey's and 
Bansoms, Sims & Jefferies' shaft governors are similar to those asked for.) 

16. What special benefit is obtained by adding a relay to a governor ? 
Sketch and describe a relay which automatically follows up the motion of 
the governor. 

17. Sketch Enowles' supplemental governor and describe its action. 

18. Describe the pendulum governor of the Otto engine, and point out, 
by reference to sketches, the mamier in which it acts. (S. and A. Adv. 
Steam Exam., 1889.) 

19. Explain clearly the arrangement by which the speed of an Otto engine 
is regulated (S. and A. Adv. Steam Exam., 1891.) 

20. Describe any form of inertia governor used for regulating the speed 
of a gas engine. 

21. Describe, with proper sketches, a form of vibrating pendulum 
regulator as fitted to an Otto gas engine, and explain how it acts, and 
is made adjustable. Assuming that the pendulum is actuated by the 
rotation of the gas and air valve, describe the mechanism connecting the 
end of the valve with the pendulum, showing that it forms a well-known 
combination in linkwork. (S. and A. Hons. Steam Exam., 1894.) 

22. Explain why it is necessary to balance high-speed machinery, and 
describe the most approved method of doing so. 

23. What primary law in mechanics asserts itself when some revolving 
piece of machinery moves at a high velocity, and is unbalanced ? A weight 
of 1 lb. is placed on the rim of a wheel 2 fe^t in diameter, which revolves 
upon its axis and is otherwise balanced. The linear velocity of the rim 
being 30 feet per second, what is the pull on the axis as caused by the 
weight of 1 lb.? Ans. 28*1 lbs. 

24. Explain by sketches and description how railway carriage wheels for 
express toiins and their axles are balanced. Give vour reasons for and 
against the common workshop expression that a per&ct statical balance ia 
not one when the machine is run at a high speed. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

Contents. — Graphic Statics — A Framed Structure — Classification of 
Frames — Firm Frames — Deficient Frames — Redundant Frames— Con- 
ditions of Equilibrium—Bow's Method of Lettering — Solution of a 
Triangular Frame — Reciprocal Figure for a Joint — Definition of a 
Strut — ^Definition of a Tie — Stress Diagram — Determination of the 
Kind of Stress in a Bar— Firm Quadrilateral Frame — Firm Tri- 
angular Frame — Firm Frame — ^Firm Frame with Mansard Outline — 
Questions. 

Graphic Statics is the Science and Art of determining by scale 
drawings the total stresses in the various parts of a structure. 
The forces transmitted through each part of a structure may be 
ascertained either by calculation or by graphical construction. 
The former method is extremely tedious, except in very simple 
cases, whereas the latter is not only rapid, but also affords a 
self-evident means of checking the accuracy of the solution. 

Definition. — ^A Framed Stractnre consists of an assemblage 
of rigid bars, so arranged, that the stresses in them are principally 
push or poll and by the use of which, external forces may be 
transmitted or modified. 

A structure is different from a machine in so far as, the 
former transmits force while the latter transmits energy. This 
means that the parts of a structure are assumed to be at rest 
while those of a machine must be in motion. 

In this section we assume the following, unless otherwise 
stated : — 

(1) That the point of crossing of two or more bars is a joint 
and perfectly frictionless. 

(2) That all the members or bars are able to withstand 
either push or pull. 

(3) That each bar is incapable of being perceptibly deformed 
under the action of the stress it may have to carry. 

For the complete specification of a force, we must know the 
following four elements : — 
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(!) The point or place of application. 

(2) The lineof action — t.e.,the line along which the force is acting. 

/3) The direction or way the force acts along its line of action. 

(4) The magnitude — i.«., the number of units of force. 

Classification of Frames.— (1) Firm Frames are those which 
have jtist sufficient bars to prevent change of shape, and any 
bar may therefore be lengthened or shortened without stress- 
ing any of the other members. 

(2) Deficient Frames are those which have not sufficient bars 
to prevent deformation, and the joints must therefore be 
made stiff in order to resist change of form. 

(3) Redundant Frames are those which have mare bars than 
are necessary to resist distortion. In frames of this kind we 
cannot alter the length of certain bars without stressing one or 
more of the other members. Further, the frame may be self 
stressed if the redundant bars be badly fitted, and the stresses 
in the various members are indeterminate unless their yield- 
ingness be taken into account. 

Conditions of Equilibrium.— There must be no translation. 
This is assured if the diagram of external forces is a closed 
polygon. 

There must be no rotation. This is satisfied if : — 

(1) The external forces have no resultant moment round any 
two points that may be chosen. 

(2) The line of action of the resultant of all except two of 
the forces passes through the point of intersection of the lines 
of action of these two forces. 

If a number of external forces act upon a structure and keep 
it at rest, and, if we have to determine graphically the relations 
among these external forces, we must know at least : — 

Eiiher.—Ah the elements of all the forces except one and 
nothing about that one. 

Or, — All the elements of all the forces except two, and about 
one of these two its line of action. About the other, one point 
in its line of action. 

In the former case, we determine the resultant of all the given 
oxtemal forces by any method, and the last or balancing force 
{that is, the one we know nothing about) has (1) its point of 
application anywhere in the line of action of the resultant, (2) its 
line of action coincident with the line of action of the resultant, 
(3) its direction or way opposite to that of the resultant, and 
{4) its magnitude is the same as that of the resultant. 

The second case will be clear by a reference to Fig. 1. 

B A is the resultant of the external forces, 1.2.3...(n- 2), 
acting on the body or frame. I]UC is the line of action of the 
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(n - 1)^ force, and E the point chosen as a point in the line of 
action of the n^ force. 

// three forces act upon a body and keep it at rest their lines of 
action must all pass through one point. Thereby, the line of 
action F E, of the n^ force may be determined, since it must 
pass through O the point of intersection of B A with D 0. Then 
by an application of the triangle of forces the magnitudes and 
ways or directions of the (n- 1)*** and n*^ forces may be deter- 
mined. 

Bow's Method of Lettering. — In Fig. 2 we have an example 
of Bow's method of lettering a system of forces. It will be seen 




Fig. 1. — RXLATION AMONG EXTERNAL Fig. 2. — IlLUSTRATIGK OF Bow's 

Forces. Method ov Lettering. 

that every force has one letter on each side of its line of 
action. This is in order to name the force. Thus, we speak of 
the forces A B, B C, D, D E, and E F. Again, each letter has 
been used twice, excepting A and F. This would indicate that 
one force was awanting or required to be determined : — viz., 
the force A F. This force may be the resultant or the equi- 
librant as the case may be ; or, if on drawing the polygon of 
forces, F coincides with A (that is, the magnitude of F A is 
zero), then the system is in translationary equilibrium. 

In Fig. 3, we have the forces acting at the joints of the 
triangular frame X Y Z, named by Bow's method. 

The forces which keep in equilibrium the joints X, Y, and Z, 
are: — 

For the joint X — 

The force B C (all the elements of which are known). 
The action of the stress * C D ; and. 
The action of the stress D B. 

* Ab is Qsnal, in treatises on this subject, the word tUress, throughout 
Part IV., means the total force transmitted by tiie bar, and not the force 
per unit of cross area. 
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For the joint 

The action of the stress B D ; 
The action of the stress D A ; and. 
The supporting force A B. 

And for the joint Y — 

The action of the stress A D ; 
The action of the stress DC; and, 
The supporting force C A. 

The supporting force C A, has been represented hj a curved 
dotted line to indicate that all we know about it is, its point 
of application. 

The point X might be called the joint BCD; the point Y 
the joint CAD; and the point Z the joint A B D, since the 
letters naming a joint have been used to name the forces acting 
at that joint. 

In Fig. 3, we have used*the letters A, B, and C each four 
times and the letter D six times. In practice, this is avoided 
by lettering, as indicated in Fig. 4. Then the forces and bars 
will have the same names as before. Success in graphic solu- 




Fig. 3.— Bow's Mjcthod of Lbtteb- 
IKG A Trianouulb Frame. 



Fig. 4. — Bow's MsTHOD nr 
Practice. 



tions depends in a great measure on correct lettering, and on 
correct assumptions having been made, first, with regard to the 
total number of external forces that act on the frame, and 
second, with regard to what is known about the various 
elements of these external forces. 

One great advantage of the Graphic Method of Solution is, 
that our attention is always being directed to the correctness of 
any assumptions that have been made. If the Stress Diagram 
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closes, we may safely consider the solution to be correct for 
the assumptions made j but, if it does not, some assumption is 
wrong or something has been left out. 

Correct lettering is accomplished token every external force and 
every bar has one Utter and only one on eack svie of it. 

All the eoetemal forces must he applied at the joints of the frame, 
but if any shordd act at a point other thwn the end of a bar^ then 
two equivalent paraUel forces must be applied to the member under 
consideration, one at eadh end. By equivalent parallel forces is 
meant two forces which, applied as stated, would have the given 
force as their resultant 

The lines of action of the external forces must notfaU inside the 
frame, but must be drawn outside, as in Fig. ^ 



/ 




Fig. 6.— Skstch of Fbaub. 



Fig. 6. — Frame Diagram. 



Solution of a Triangular Frame. — Given, the triangular frame 
abc, and the force P, completely specified as follows, viz. : — 

Its point of application, b ; 
Its line of action, d b ; 

Its way or direction from d towards b ; and. 
Its magnitude, P lbs. Also, ^' 

The line of action of one of the supporting forces, a e. 
And finally, a point c, in the line of action of the other 
supporting force. 
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It is required to find the remaining elements of the supporting 
forces, also the magnitudes and kind of stresses in the bars. 

We begin by drawing the Frame Diagram (Fig. 6) to scale. 
This scale should be as large as possible, say, in this case, 
i inch representing 1 foot. Then letter the Frame Diagram by 
Bow's method. Now, let the lines of action of the forces A B 
and B 0, on being produced meet in O. Then /or no rotcUioUy 
the line of action of the other supporting force C A (as indi- 
•cated by the chain dotted line) must pass through O, and also 
through the joint D C A, as given. Thus the line of action of 
the force C A is determined. 

For no translation^ the triangle of forces is applied, and will 
give the magnitudes and ways of the supporting forces, as 
indicated by Fig. 7. The scale used should be as large as 
oonvenienty say 1 inch representing 40 lbs. 





Fig. 7.— Diagram tor Fig. 8. — Reciprocal Fiotras 

External Forcss. tor Joint BCD 

Definition. — If from a point, a number of lines radiate, and 
if a polygon be drawn which has its sides either all parallel to, or 
all at right angles to corresponding radiating lines, then thlB 
Polygon is called the Reciprocal of the Point. 

Thus, the triangle BOA, Fig. 7, may be called the reciprocal 
of the point B A C or O, in Fig. 6. 

We can now draw the reciprocal figure for any one of the 
joints of the triangular frame. Because, we know all about the 
external forces acting at each of these joints ; and further, not 
more than two bars meet at each joint. 

If more tfian two bars meet at a joints then toe must know, in 
addition to all the external forces acting at that joint, the stresses 
in all the bars except two, before the reciprocal can be drawn. 
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Fig. 8 is the reciprocal figure for the joint BCD. It is drawn 
to the same scale and in exactly the same manner as Fig. 7y 
viz. : — B parallel and equal to the external force B C ; C D 
parallel to the bar CD; and D B parallel to the bar D B. 

The length of the lines CD and B D, in Fig. 8 (measured to 
the same scale as that used for B C) determine the magnitudes 
of two forces which, acting in conjunction with the external 
force B C, would keep the joint BCD, at rest. The two forcea 
C D and D B, are the actions on the joint of the stresses in the 
bars C D and D B, and therefore measure the magnitudes of the 
stresses in these bars. The arrow-heads give the ways or direc- 
tions along the line of centres of the bars of the actions C D 
and D B. 

Figs. 9 and 10 are drawn to the same scale and in the same 
way as Fig. 8, and represent the reciprocals for the joints BD A 
and ADC respectively. 

From Figs. 9 and 10 we get similar information regarding the 
bars A D and D B, and their actions on the joint DBA, and the 
bars C D and D A, and their actions on the joint A D C, to that 
derived from Fig. 8 regarding the joint BCD. 

In the reciprocal figure for the joint BCD, Fig. 8, the wa^ 





C 

Fig. 9.— Reciprocal fob Fig. 10.— Reciproga.l for 

JoiKT B D A. JoiKT ADC. 

of the action on the joint B C D, of the stress in the bar C D, is 
towards the left and upwards, while in Fig. 10 the way of the 
action of the stress in the same bar on the joint A D C, is 
towards the right and downwards. 

We will now explain the cause of this apparent contradiction 
in the two reciprocals. The reciprocal for the joint BCD, shows 
that the way of the action on the joint BCD, of the stress in 
the bar D C, is towards the pin B C D — that is, pushing it. 
(This is indicated in Fig. 11 by the small arrow.) Then from 
Newton's third law the pin BCD, must push the bar with an 
equal and opposite force. 
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Pin BCD. 




Pin CAD; 



Fig. 11.— The 6a.r CD. 



If the bar D 0, pushes the pin B C D, it must also push the 
pin OAD. For this reason, that no bar can simultaneously 
push a pin at one end of itself and pull one at its other end. 
This is what the reciprocal for the joint A D C, indicates. 

Definition of a Strut. — When the reciprocal, for a Joint 
indicates that the way of 
the action of the stress in ^ 
a bar is towards the joint, 
then that bar is under 
compression and is caJled 
a stmt 

On reference to the re- 
ciprocals for the joints 
B D A and A D C, it will 
be seen that the bar D A, 
is pulling at * the pins 
BDA and ADO. But, 
by the action and reaction 
law, the pins will pull at 
the ends of the bar, and this means that the bar D A, is under 
tensional stress of an amount measured by the length of the 
line D A, in the reciprocal figures. 

Definition of a Tie. — When the reciprocal for a joint indicates 
that the way of the action of the stress in a bar is away from the 
joint, then that bar is under tension, and is called a tie. 

In Fig. 12, the reciprocals for the three joints of the frame 
and the one for the point O, have been combined into one 
diagram, which may be called either 

the Stress Diagram or the reciprocal ^ B 

of the Frame Din gram. 

Definition. — Two figures are re- 
ciprocal when every point in the one 
has a corresponding reciprocal in the 
other. 

For example, the point O, in Fig. 12 
has the lines D 0, A O, and B 0, meet- 
ing in it. If we refer to the Frame 
Diagram, Fig. 6, we find that, the bar 
C D, the force B C, and the force A 0, 
form the reciprocal for this point 
in Fig. 12. 

We do not put arrow heads on 
the Stress Diagrams; they would lead 
to confusion, and are quite unneces- 




Fig. 12.— Combination or 

THE RsCIPROOAIiS, OR 

Stress Diagram. 
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sary. Take for example the line A D, Fig. 12, from the reci- 
procal of the joint A B D, we would require an arrow head 
pointing from D towards A ; while, from the reciprocal of the 
joint A D C, an arrow head would require to point the other 
way. (The douhle arrow on the line A D, points to the fact that 
a stress has no way.) 

It will have been observed : — 

(1) That when Figs. 7, 8, and 9 have been drawn they give 
all the information that was intended to be derived from drawing 
Fig. 10 — viz., Fig. 8 gave the magnitude of D, and Fig. 9 that 
of DA. 

(2) That when we place the reciprocal for the joint A B D, on 
the reciprocal for the point <0, as in Fig. 12, we have only to 
join D to C in order to complete the diagram. 

These two observations point out that we have too much 
information j the excess is due to the finding of the point O. 
This frame is one of a class where we may find the stresses without 
first finding all the elements of the reactions or supporting forces. 

Stress Diagram. — ^We shall now show how to determine the 
Stress Diagram direct from the Frame Diagram — f.e., without 
firs^ finding the reciprocals for the joints, and combining them 
into one. 

It is quite immaterial as to which way we go round a structure 
— i.e. (referring to Fig. 6), whether we go from A to B and then 
to C, or the other wav round. We shall find it to be an ad van- 
tage to go round every structure in the same way as the hands 
of a watch. By doing so we shall find that the Stress Diagram 
will always lie to the left hand of the external force polygon. 
This will enable us to know where to begin the external force 
polygon in order to leave room for the Stress Diagram. 

Referring to Fig. 6, where we are not supposed to know 
either the point O, or the line of action of the force A, let 
us plot out therefrom the Stress Diagram, Fig. 12. 

(1) Draw BC, in Fig. 12, parallel to the line of action of the 
external force B C in the Frame Diagram, Fig. 6, and containing 
100 units, to some convenient scale, say 1 inch to represent 
40 lbs. The correct lettering of this line is a very important 
part of the work. Since we are going round the frame in the 
direction of the hands of a watch — that is, from B to C — then B 
must be put at the top end and C at the bottom end of the 
line just drawn so as to indicate the way of the force correctly. 
If this point is attended to, little trouble will be experienced in 
drawing the diagrams. 

(2) Draw from the last point found (viz., C) a line parallel to 
some force or bar which has C as one of the letters for its name; 
for example C D. 
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(3) Draw from the other end B of the line B C, a line parallel 
to the bar B D, and mark the point of crossing of the two lines D. 

(4) Through D, the last point determined, draw D A parallel 
to the bar D A, and from some of the other points found draw a 
line parallel to a force whose line of action is known. Kow, 
G A caunot be used because we only know its point of applica- 
tion, but we know the line ot action of BA. Then drawing 
from B, in Fig. 12, a line parallel to the line of action of the 
supporting force A B, we determine the point A. 

(5) On joining with A we obtain a line parallel to the line 
of action of the supporting force A, and the length of this line, 
A, measures the magnitude of the force. 

(6) Measuring the lines in Fig. 12 with the scale used to draw 
down the line B C, we obtain the magnitudes of the stresses in 
all the bars and of the two supporting forces. 

How to Determine the kind of Stress in a Bar.— We will begin, 
with the consideration of the forces which act on the left-hand 
joint — viz., the joint BD A, in Fig. 12. 

Success in this part of the work depends almost entirely upon 
giving to each bar meeting in the joint under consideration its 
proper name-t.«., by letters in their proper order. 

Since we have gone round the external forces in dratvitig the 
Stress Diagram from B to C, dec — that is, in the direction of the 
hands of a watch — we must go rou/nd each joint of tlie structure 
in the same way when naming the bars meeting in that joint. 

The bars meeting in the joint BDA, would therefore be 
called, the bar B D, the bar D A, and the supporting force or 
reaction A B. Having thus determined the name of the bar, 
we then refer to the Stress Diagram in order to find the way 
in which the stress in that bar acts with regard to the joint. 

Take for example the horizontal member in the Frame 
Diagram, Fig. 13 (this member is called the tie rod or tie 
beam, since it ties the lower ends of the rafters together), its 
name with reference to the joint BDA, is DA. Now, in the 
Stress Diagram D is on the left of A, and, therefore, the stress 
in the bar D A, acts from left to right (».«., from D to A) with 
respect to the pin at the joint BDA. This means that the 
bar D A, is pulling at the pin B D A, and therefore the pin 
BDA, pulls at the bar, thereby putting the bar into tension. 

Similarly the stress in the bar B D (called a rafter) acts, so 
far as the joint B D A is concerned, in the direction indicated 
by B D in the Stress Diagram — that is, from B to D. The bar 
B D, is therefore pushing at the joint BDA, and is thus put 
into compression by the reaction of the pin BDA. 

Rule to Determine the Kind of Stress in a Bar. — Take 
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the letters on each side of the Bar in the Frame Diagram, in 
the same order with respect to the joint on which the Bar acts, 
as we have taken the letters on each side of the External Forces 
acting on the Frame. Then along the line in the Stress 
Diagram, which is named after the Bar, from the first letter 



Pin SCO 



4^n BDA 






Pin ADC 



Frame Diagram. 




Stress Diagram. 
Fig. 13.— Stress Action on Pins. 

towards the second, gives the way of the stress' action with 
respect to the joint nnder consideration. If the way is towards 
the joint the stress in the Bar is Compression or Pnsh, and the 
Bar is called a Stmt. If the way is away from the joint the 
stress is a Tension or Pnll, and the Bar is called a Tie. 
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The above rule may also be applied to a point in a bar. Take, 
for example, the point E, in the tie rod, and suppose we want to 
find how the lef%>-hand portion of the tie rod acts upon the 
section at £. Then the name of the left-hand portion of the 
tie rod with respect to E is A D, and from the Stress Diagram this 
acts from right to left — that is, away from E — ^and is therefore 
pulling at the section. 



8 tons 




tons 



0- ^ 






Fio. 14a. — Fkahb Diagram. 
Fbamb Solvable wirHouT knowiko all about Rbactioi^s. 

Notice that the tie rod, with respect to 
the left-hand joint, is called D A, and with 
respect to the right-hand joint would be 
<»illed A D, and similarly with any other 
bar in the frame. 

The above rule for the kind of stress 
does away with the use of arrow-heads 
and of supplementary diagrams. 

The action of all the bars on the pins 
of the frame are shown in the small dia- 
grams surrounding the Frame Diagram of 
Fig. 13. 

Firm Quadrilateral Frame. — This frame 
is one of a type which allows a solution to 
be found without having first determined 
all the elements of the reactions. 

We shall assume that the right-hand 
end rests on rollers, as indicated in Fig. 1 4a. 
Consequently the line of action of the re- 
action is practically vertical. If it simply 
slides instead of rolling, then the reaction is inclined to the 
normal at an angle equal to the angle of friction, and inclined 




Fig. 145.— Stbbss 
Dtaoram. 
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to that side of the normal which will oppose the motion of tfa(^ 
frame. The left-hand end of the frame in Fig. 14a is assumed 
to be anchored to the wall by bolts, &c All we know about 
the left-hand reaction is its point of application. 

If we suppose both ends of a frame to be anchored, then we 
only know the points of application of the reactions, and we 
assume that their lines of action are parallel to each other and 
to the line of action of the resultant of the external forces. 

We begin by drawing the Frame Diagram to as large a scale as 
possible, and then indicate the external forces at the joints hj 
their lines of action. The right-hand reaction is indicated by a 
vertical line, and the left-hand reaction by a dotted curved line, 
as shown in Fig. 14a. We then letter the diagram according to 
Bow's method. 

In drawing the Stress Diagrams, we shall always go round the 
Frame Diagrams clockways. 

We begin by drawing a line parallel to the line of action of 
the first force or load B C. This line should contain as many 
units of length as BC contains units of force, which in this 
example is 2 tons.* 

Then draw D parallel to the line of action of the load C D, 
and containing 4 units of length corresponding to the 4 tons 
load. Next draw D E parallel to the line of action of the load 
D £, and E F parallel to the line of action of the load E F, 
representing 8 units and 4 units, respectively. 

The line B C D E F is called the Line of Loads. 

In order to complete the Stress Diagram we shall begin with 
the joint C D G, which is the only joint of which we have suffi- 
cient data. Draw from the point in the '* Line of Loads " a 
line parallel to the bar C G, and from D a line parallel to the bar 
D G. The intersection of these two lines is called the point G. 
From G draw G H parallel to the bar G H, and from E draw 
E H parallel to the bar E H. This determines the point H. 
Then draw H A parallel to the bar H A, and from F draw a line 
parallel to the line ot action of the reaction F A. The inter- 
section of these two lines fixes the point A. Joining A with B 
gives the finishing line of the Stress Diagram. The line A B in 
the Stress Diagram is parallel to the line of action of the left- 
hand reaction. 

By applying the rule for the kind of stress, we can determine 
from the diagram all we may wish to know — e.g.y with respect 
to the top right-hand joint, the diagonal member is called H G. 

* The scale for the diagram should be as large as convenient. A rough 
ffaess mav be made by adding all the loads together, and assoming tluit 
Sua will be the total vertical length of the diagram. 
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On reference to the Stress Diagram we see that the way of its 
action is from H to G which means pushing at the joint. 
Therefore, the diagonal member is in compression, and so on for 
the other members. 



Iton' 



8 \ 




M H 



I ton 



Fio. 15a. — Fbaicb Diagram. 
Faamb wtth Wind Pbxssubb, 

The magnitudes of the 
stresses are measured bj 
the lengths of the lines in 
the Stress Diagram. 

The polygon BCDEFA 
is called the polygon of ex- 
ternal forces. 

Finn Triangular Frame. 
-^This frame, Fig. 15a, can 
also be solved without 
knowing all about the 
reactions. 

The right-hand end of 
the frame is assumed to 
be resting on rollers, while 
the left-hand end is an- 
chored to the wall. The 
vertical loads on the Frame 
Diagram represent the 

action of gravity on the ■«- -• i. a 

roofing, such as slates, Ac., *^®- 16«>--Stbess Diagram. 

which is assumed to be uniformly distributed over the surface. 
In Fig. 15a, the rafters are shown divided into three equal 

10 
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parts called bays; and, since the joint at each end of a bay must 
carry one half of the uniformly distributed load over that bay» 




ona 



Fig. 16a. — Frame Diagram. 
FmM Frame with a Quadrilateral Part. 




Fio. 166. — Stress Diagram. 



the vertical loads will have the pro- 
portions shown by the numbers on 
the Frame Diagram. Wind pressure 
is also assumed to be uniformly dis- 
tributed, and is reckoned as so many 
lbs. per square foot normal to the 
rafters. This is indicated on the 
right-hand side of the Frame Diagram. 

Note, — When unnd pressure acts 
on the rafter tohich is anchored^ the 
stresses in the members of tfie frame 
are mare severe than when it acts on 
the free rafter, TJhis slumld be re- 
membered when designing a roof. 

Since we know all the elements 
of the external forces, the line of 
loads may be drawn as in Fig. 146. 

Therefore, in order to complete 
the Stress Diagram we can begin at 
the top joint of the Frame Diagram 
where only two members meet. 
This enables us to find £rst the point 
P in the Stress Diagram, then the 
point Q, and so on. 
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Firm Frame, 
the same class 



The frame represented in Fig. 16a is of 
I the two preceding. In drawing the Stress 




Fig. 17a.— Fbaxb Diagram. 
FiBM Fbamb with Mansabd Outlins. 



Diagram, although we have deter- 
mined the point N and the point 
M, we cannot fix the point P, until 
we obtain the point O. After that, 
the diagram closes in the usual 
way. 

Finn Frame with Mansard Out- 
line. — In Fig. 17a we have illus- 
trated a frame having the double- 
sloped outline of the Mansard Roof. 
It is of the same type as Fig. 16a, 
and presents the same peculiarity 
in the drawing of the Stress Dia- 
gram. Wind pressure is indicated 
on the right-hand rafters. The 
forces E F and G H are both nor^ 
mal to the bar F P. Tkey should^ 
hotoever, be of equal value. Also, 
the forces HK and LM are both 
perpendicular to the bar K P. 




Fig. 176.— Stbbss Diaobam. 
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LioruEE XXIV.— Questions. 

1. What is ft frame or framed stniotare? Diatmgaish between the 
three different kinds of frames. 

2. Explain in your own words Bow's method of lettering a system of 
forces, with two examples. 

3. What is meant by the reciprocal of a point, and a pair of reciprocal 
figures? 

4. Explain how yoa would represent forces in a diagram so as to deter- 
mine those in each part of a sirncture, and explain the principles npon 
which the construction depends. 

6. State a rule for determining the kind of stress in a bar. 

6. Illustrate and explain how you would find the stresses in a firm quadri- 
lateral frame. 

7. Illustrate and explain how you would find the stresses in a firm tri- 
angular frame. 

§• Illustrate and explain how you would find the stresses in the outline 
of a Mansajrd firame. 
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CoNTBKTs. — Snbatitixted Frames —King Post Trass — Rifht- Angled Strut 
Truss — Roof Truss — Load at an Internal Joint of a Frame — Modified 
French Truss — ^Bowstring Truss — Questions. 

Substituted Frames. — The types of frames illustrated in the pre- 
yious Lecture, although not practical examples, are intended to 
be substituted for some other actual form in order to determine 
the reactions therein, since the reactions do not depend upon the 
form of frame carrying the roofing, but merely on the distribution 
of the loads. In substituting one of the above frames for a 
practical one, we must have the joints of the substituted frame 
coincident with those of the given one. This will be illustrated 
by the following examples : — 

King-Post Truss. — In Fig. 18 we have the Frame Diagram of 
a king post truss with wind pressure on the right-hand rafter. 
In this case, we assume both rafters to be anchored to the walls. 
Therefore, all we know about the elements of the reactions are 













Fio. 18.— Fbame Diaobah of Kino Post Truss. 



their points of application, and that their lines of action are 
parallel to each other, as well as to the line of action of the 
resultant of the external forces. 

Before we can determine the Stress Diagram for this frame we 
must first determine the reactions, because more than two bars 
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meet in each of the joints except the two where the reactions 
act. Consequently, until we determine all the elements of the 
reactions we cannot begin at either of these two joints. 




Fig. 19.— Sttbstitutkd Fbame. 

In order to determine the reactions, we shall substitute a 
frame similar to that illustrated in Fig. 15a. This substituted 

S 
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Fio. 20.— Stress Diagram vob Substituted Frame. 
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frame ia shown in Fig. 19. In practice, this frame is merely 
sketched in order to apply the proper letters. The dotted lines 
are drawn in the Frame Diagram, or the set square is simply 
made to pass through the requisite joints, and then the lines 
are drawn parallel thereto in the Stress Diagram. To obtain 
Fig. 20 we begin by drawing the line of loads. Then, we find 
the point X, when a line from the point X drawn parallel to the 
substituted bar X Y, and one from the point C parallel to the 
rafter C Y fix the point ^. Next we find the point Z. Now, 
the line of action of the resultant of the external forces is 




Fia. 21.— Stress Diagram vob Kino Post Truss. 

parallel to the line joining L with B. Therefore, the point A 
must lie on this line since the reactions L A and A B are 
parallel to each other and to the line of action of this resultant. 
Consequently, we find the point A by drawing through the 
point Z a line parallel to the bar Z A so as to intersect L B in 
the point A. This determines all the remaining elements of the 
reactions, viz.: — 

1^ Their lines of action parallel to L A and A B. 

2) Their ways from L towards A, and from A towards B. 

3) Their magnitudes by the number of units of length in the 
lines L A and A B. 

We can now draw the Stress Diagram for the king post truss. 
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«s shown in Fig. 21, from which the particulars for the various 
members may be determined. Comparing Fig. 21 with Fig. 20, 
we see that nearly all the lines of l^'ig. 21 lie along the lines of 
Fig. 20. In practice we simply draw Fig. 21 on the top of 
Fig. 20. 

This method of a substituted frame introduces fewer errors 
due to drawing, than the usual method of the funicular polygon 
(which will be illustrated further on), because we make use of 
the same joints of the frame for the two Figs. 20 and 21, and 
the same line of loads. 

There is one line in Fig. 21 which will check the accuracy of 
the Stress Diagram. In drawing the diagram we begin with 
the point M, and then find the points N, O, and P. The line 
joining P to H will then be parallel to the rafter P H, if the 
Stress Diagram is correct. 

Right-Angled Stmt Truss. — In this frame we have introduced 
loads at the lower joints as well as roofing weights and wind 




Fio. 22.— Fbamk Diaobam vob Right- Anglbd Strut Truss. 



pressure. We also assume the two rafters to be anchored to the 
walls, as indicated by the two dotted curved lines LM 
and A B. 

We must first find the reactions before we can draw the Stress 
Diagram. In finding the reactions we will substitute the frame 
which is shown in Fig. 23. 

First Method of Obtaining Stress Diagram for Original 
Frame. — Produce the lines of action of the loads at the lower 
joints until they intersect the rafters. These points of inter- 
section are considered as joints in arranging the substituted 
frame and the lower loads assumed to be acting at these joints 
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as shown in Fig. 23. The forces /F and H A in Fig. 23 are the 
loads N A and M N in Fig. 22 transferred as explained. 




Fig. 23.— Sttbstitutbi) Fbamv. 



The Stress Diagram for the substituted frame is illustrated in 
Fig. 24 and presents no difficulty requiring explanation. This 
diagram gives the reactions L T and T R 





F^o. 24. — Stress Biaoram roE 
Substituted Frame. 



Fio. 25.— Stress Diagram 
FOR Original Frame. 
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Tn order to draw the Stress Diagram for the original frame 
which is illustrated in Fig. 25, it is necessary to redraw the line 
of loads taking them in their order as in Fig. 22. That is, B C^ 




Fio. 26a. — Frame Diagram. 
Substituted Frame for Top Joint Loads. 



CD, DE, EF, FG, GH, 
HK, KL, reaction LM, 
M N, N A and then reac- 
tion A B. The drawing 
of the remaining part of 
the Stress Diagram calls 
for no special remark. 
(The above Stress Dia- 
gram is not completed for 
want of space.) 

Second Method. — Take 
the top joint and the 
lower joint loads separ- 
ately. In Fig. 26 we have 
the substituted frame for 
the top joint loads and 
its Stress Diagram. The 
Stress Diagram, Fig. 265, 
determines the reactions 




Fio. 265.— Stress Diagram. 



L W and W B due to the loading on the rafters. 

In Fig. 27 we have a frame similar to the one illustrated in 
Fig. 14a. The joint A N S is any point in the line of action of 
the load N A in Fig. 22, and the joint N M B S any point in the 
line of action of the load M N in Fig. 22. The left and right 
hand lower ioints of Fig. 27 are the rafter ends in Fig. 22 
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In Pig. 27 the load T A is the reaction W B found in Fig. 266 
xeversed. The loads A N and N M are the loads at the lower 




FiQ. 27.— Substituted Fbamb Diagram fob Loweb Joint Loads. 

joints in Fig. 22, and the load M Y is 
the reaction L W of Fig. 266 reversed. 
Therefore, if we draw the Stress Disr 
gram for the frame of Fig. 27 we deter- 
mine the reactions due to all the loads 
of the original frame of Fig. 22. 

In Fig. 28 we have the Stress Dia- 
gram for the frame of Fig. 27. The 
reactions are represented hy the lines 
V XJ and XJ T. This figure has been 
drawn to a smaller scale than Fig. 24, 
but the lines V U and U T of Fig. 28 
contain the same number of units as 
LTandTBofFig. 24. 

Roof Truss.— In Fig. 29 we have a 
frame of a type that will not allow of 
the Stress Diagram being drawn in a 
regular manner, but only in a step by 
step process. 

Fig. 30 shows the substituted frame 
used in order to determine the reactions 
L A and A B, and in Fig. 31 we have the Stress Diagram for 
both Figs. 29 and 30. 

In Fig. 31 we draw first the line of loads, second we find the 
point O, then O X and D X fix the point X, and X Y and K Y 
fix the point Y. On drawing Y A parallel to the bar Y A, and 
L A parallel to the line of action of the reaction at the right- 
hand joint, we determine the reactions L A and A B. 

The point O is the same in both Stress Diagrams, but we 




Fio. 28. — Stress Dia- 
gram FOB FBAliE IK 

Fio. 27. 
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cannot determine the points N and Q until we have found the 
points M and R. The point M is found by drawing DM 




Fio. 29.— Framb Diaobam ov Boof Truss. 

parallel to the rafter D M, and A M parallel to the tie-bar AM; 
then M !N and N fix the point N, and similarly for the point 




Fig. 30.— Substituted Fbamb fob Fia. 29. 

Q. Again, although N may be determined, P cannot be fixed 
until we have found Q. 

The line N P or P Q forms a check line. 

Note. — The dotted lines of Fig, 31 are the only part of the Stren 
Diagram for the subetUtUed frame that has not been required for the 
original frame. 
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Load at an Internal Joint of a Frame. — In Fig. 32a we have a 
frame the same as the last one, but with a load applied at a 
joint inside the frame. This load is represented in the Frame 
Diagram by the small arrow near the letter P, and is applied at 
the joint O P Q T. 

Note. — If the force had been applied at a paint in the bar, then 
equivalent parallel forces applied to the joints at the end of the bar 
fviU allow a solution to be determined. 

To obtain a solution for this frame loaded as shown, intro- 
duce a bar with its centre line lying along the line of action of 



JC-^' 




Fig. 31. — Stress Diagram for both Roof Truss and 

Substituted Fbame. 



the given force. Then, where this bar cuts an outside member 
of the frame, apply a force having all its elements (except- 
ing the point of application) the same as those of the given 
load. 

The introduced bar is represented in Fig. 32a by the dotted 
line S T, and the applied force by the chain dotted line M A. 
The force M A will have the same action on the members of the 
frame through the bar S T, that the load at the joint O P Q T 
has, therefore the load must be left out after M A is applied. 

Note. — The irU/roduced bar might have been placed between the 
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joint where the load is acting and the rafter^ and the equivalent 
ji/ree applied ctt the raJUr end of the bar,* 




Fio. 32a.— Frame Diagram. 
Boot Truss, with Load at Internal Joint. 




Fio. S2ft.~STREss Diagram. 

* The student should work this method as an exercise. Some of the 
lines of the Stress Diagram will be lowered bat the stresses will remain 
•unchanged. 
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The Frame Diagram, Fig. 32a, is loaded similarly to the frame 
of Fig. 22. The reactions are therefore found in the same way. 
After the external force polygon has been drawn, the Stresa 




Fig. 33a.— Fbahe Diagram. 




Fig. 336.— Stress Diagram. 
Frame Requiring Special Methods vor Solution. 

Diagram may be completed by the same method as that used for 
the frame of Fig. 29. 

Referring to the Stress Diagram of Fig. 32a, we see that the^ 
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bar TS exerts the same pull at the joint T S M A as the force 
M A. These two therefore balance each other, and we are left 
with the pull which the bar S T exerts on the joint O P Q T. 
This pull ST, on the joint OPQT, is identical in all its 
elements with the load ; and therefore, the stresses in the 
members of the frame will be identical with those due to the 
original load. 

Modified French Truss.— This Truss is illustrated in Fig. 33a, 
and presents some difficulties in its solution. We first deter- 
mine the reactions as already explained and draw the external 
force polygon as in Fig. 336. Secondly, we draw D P and A P 
parallel to the bars D P and A P respectively. ' This fixes the 
point P. But, although we know the point P, we can get 
neither Q nor R, nor any other point but X. This point X, 
however, does not help us, because we can proceed no further 
by aid thereof with the Stress Diagram. 

First Method of Obtaining the Stress Diagram. — We 
know that the point B lies on a line drawn through F parallel 
to the bar F R and that S lies on a line drawn through H 
parallel to the bar H S. Now, assume a point R' anywhere on 
the line FR and draw R'S' parallel to the bar RS and HS' 
parallel to the bar H S. This fixes the point S'. Then S' T' 
and A T' fix the point T', and R' Q' and T Q' fix the point Q'. 
Next move the figure K' S' Q' parallel to itself keeping R' on 
the line F R until Q' lies on a line drawn through P parallel to 
the bar P Q. This is done by drawing Q' Q parallel to F R so 
as to intersect P Q in Q. This determines the point Q. Then 
Q S and H S ^x S and Q R and F R fix R and so on for the 
other points. 

Second Method. — Substitute the bar T Z (as shown by the 
dotted line in the Frame Diagram, Fig. 33a) for the two bars 
Q R and R S. This bar transfers the action of the loads at the 
joint G H S R F to the joiijt P Q T A ; and therefore, the stress 
in T A will be unaffected. If the bar H S had been divided and 
similarly braced, then a bar from that joint to the joint P Q T A 
would enable a solution to be found. 

In the Stress Diagram, Fig. 33b, we begin by finding the 
point P, then the points Y, Z, and T respectively. Having 
found the point T we can then proceed to find the other points 
in the same way in the previous cases. 

Third Method. — First, find the stress in the bar T A, by 
taking one of the sections of the truss and thus obtain the 
resultant of the loads and the reaction of the wall on that 
section. Second, ascertain what stress in T A combined with 
the reaction of the other section of the truss on the apex will 

11 
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balance this resultant. Fig. 34 represents the right-hand section 
of the Truss of Fig. 33a. There is no wind pressure on this 
side. The loading consists of ^ K L, L M, M N and N O in 
Fig. 33a. The resultant K' O, Fig. 34, of these four loads passes 
through the- centre of the rafter since N O is equal to ^ K L and 
L M is equal to M N. 





Fig. 34.— Loads on Rioht-Hand Skction. 

We have now to find the resultant of K' O and the 
reaction O A. Draw the line a b anywhere cutting the lines of 
action of the forces K' O and O A as shown in Fig. 34. Through 

b draw cd At any angle to a b. Make b c 
represent to scale the force K' O and c d 
to the same scale the reaction O A. Then 
join a with cand through d draw c^y paral- 
lel to a c, so as to intersect a b produced 
in/. Then y is a point in the line of 
action of the resultant of the forces K' O 
and OA. Its line of action is parallel 
to the lines of action of the forces K' O 
and O A, and its magnitude is equal to 
their difiference — that is, K' A in Fig. 35. 
Next produce the centre line of the 
bar TA in Fig. 34 to intersect the line 
of action of K' A, the resultant of the two 
forces K'O and OA. Then since the 
resultant K'A, the action of the stress 
in the bar T A, and the action T K' (f.e., the reaction of the 
leftrhand section on the apex of the frame) form a system of 



N 
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FlO. 35.— TUAKOLB OF 
FOBOSS ON SEonoN. 
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forces in equilibrium. The line of action of the force TK' 
must pass through the apex and the intersection of TA and 




Fig. 36a.— Frame Diagram. Bowstring Truss. 

K.' A, consequently an 
application of the tri- 
angle of forces will give 
the value of the stress 
in TA. This is shown 
in Fig. 35, where K' is 
the centre of K L and 
the other points are points 
in the line of loads as 
in Fig. 336. When this 
is known, the Stress Dia- 
gram can be completed. 

Bowstring Truss. — 
There is no difficulty in 
drawing the Stress Dia- 
gram for this truss, but 
if we commence in the 
usual manner by drawing 
D R and A B^ by the time 
we get to the other side, 
the finishing line would most probably not be parallel to its cor- 
responding bar in the Frame Diagram. This is due to the short 
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length of the bars RS, ST, «&c.y in the Frame Diagram and to 
the stresses in them being large compared to the loading on the 
roof as shown by the Stress Diagram. 

We get a very much better diagram by determining the stress 
in one of the centre ties — e.g,^ A X, by aid of a supplementary 
frame. Therefore, in order to find the reactions, the wind pres- 
sure may be supposed to act on a surface tangential to the curve 
of the roof at the joints ; the length of the surface being equal 
to the sum of the two half bays on each side of the joint. The 
wind pressure at each joint will act along the radial line at the 
joint, and therefore the resultant of the wind pressures must 
pass through the centre of the outer curved fiange. 

The point 3 in the Frame Diagram, Fig. 36a, is the centre of 
the outer curved flange. This is a point in the line of action of 
the resultant wind pressure. This line is parallel to the line 
joining B with K' in the Stress Diagram, and is represented by 
the line 3—7 in the Frame Diagram. B 0, C E', E' G', and 
G'K' represent the wind pressures BC, DE, FG and HK 
and therefore B K' is the resultant in magnitude and is parallel 
to its line of action. 

If the roofing is uniform, the centre of the curve of the outer 
flange will be a point in the line of action of the resultant load. 
Therefore, the resultant of the wind pressure and of the roofing 
weight will also pass through the point 3. The line of action of 
this resultant will be parallel to the line joining B with Q in the 
Stress Diagram — i.e., along the line 3 — 6 in the Frame Diagram. 
The Truss is in equilibrium under the resultant load acting along 
the line 3 — 6. The line of action of the right-hand reaction is 
known, and the point of application of the left-hand reaction is 
also known. These three forces must pass through one point. 
Therefore the line joining the point 1 with the point where the 
line 3 — 6 cuts the line 2 — 5 will give the line of action of the 
left-hand reaction. But as the point of intersection of the lines 
3—6 and 2 — 5 would be far off the paper we use the following 
construction : — Join the point 1 with 2, 2 with 3, and 3 with 1 ; 
then take any point 5 in the line of action of the right-hand 
reaction and draw 5 — 6 parallel to 2 — 3. Then draw 6 — 4 
parallel to 3 — 1 and 5 — 4 parallel to 2 — 1 so as to intersect 6 — 4 
in the point 4. If the point 1 be joined with the point 4 the 
the line 1 — 4 will pass through the point of intersection of the 
line 3 — 6 wijbh the line 2 — 5. The line 1 — 4 is therefore the line 
of action of the left-hand reaction. 

In the Stress Diagram, Fig. 366, draw a line through the 
point B parallel to the line 1—4, so as to intersect the line Q A 
in the point A. This determines the reactions and enables us to 
proceed with the Stress Diagram. 
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We shall first determine the stress in X A. Assume a point 
9 anywhere and connect it as indicated by the chain dotted lines 
in the Frame Diagram. This point 9, when connected with the 
joints of the outer flange, forms a supplementary frame in 
equilibrium under the following forces : — 

[1) The wind pressure. 

|2) The loads CD, EF, Q H, KL and LM. 

(3) The. reaction A B. 

(4) The action of the stress M Y on the joint L M Y X W. 

(5) The action of the stresses in Y Z and Z A on the joint 
XYZA. 

In the meantime, the internal bars R A, B S, S T, T A, on to 
W X and X A are left out of account. 

In the Stress Diagram, Fig. 366, we begin by drawing A/ 
parallel to the supplementary bar A/ and Dy parallel to the bar 
Vf, This fixes the point /. Then fg and F^ give the point 
g and so on until the point m is obtained. Now draw mY 
parallel to the bar m Y (which is coincident with the bar X Y) 
and M Y parallel to the bar M Y this fixes the point Y. In a 
similar way Y X and A X fix the point X, when the Stress Dia- 
gram may then be finished in the usual way. This method gives 
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To Illustrate Example I. 

a more accurate estimate of the several stresses than by following 
the usual direct plan, as explained at the beginning of this 
example. Moreover, this construction is perfectly general in its 
application and may be used to determine the stress in any one 
bar of a frame. 

Examplb I. — A is a point in a wall 10 feet vertically over 
another point B, From A and B there project two horizontal 
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bars, A C, B D (the former being 10 feet and the latter 6 feet 
long), and D is joined by two bars with A and C. If a weight 
of 15 cwts. be hung from C, find the stresses on all the bars, and 
show which are in tension. Find also the resultant stress on 
the point A. Tou may neglect the weights of the bars. 

Answer. — In the figure we have denoted the spaces by letters 
according to Bow's notation. To obtain the Stress Diagram we 
must draw H K parallel to the force H K and 15 units long. 
Then make H M parallel to the bar H M and K M to the bar 
K M. This gives us the point M. ML parallel to the bar M L, 
and K L to the bar K L, fix the point L. H L, when joined, 
gives the reaction at the joint A, and the other lines the stresses 
in the bars. Their values are marked on the figure. A C and 
A D are in tension, while C D and B D are in compression. 
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Lecture XXV. — Questions. 

1. A king post truss, whose height is one-fourth of its span, is loaded at 
the joints with vertical loads of 15, 30, and 45 units respectively. Deter- 
mine the nature and amount of the stresses in each memher of the frame. 
(S. k A. Adv. Exam., 1896.) 

2. A roof of 28 feet span, height 7 feet, rests on king-post trusses, 10 feet 
apart The weight of the roof is 20 lbs. per square foot. Find the stresses 
on each part. 

3. If tne above roof has a wind pressure of 40 lbs per square foot on one 
side, find the stresses on each part. 

4. A roof of the form shown in Fig. 22, is 40 feet span and 10 feet high. 
The horizontal tie-bar is 8 feet below the vertex. Find the stresses in each 
part when loaded with 2 tons at each joint. 

5. If, in the previous question, the maximum wind pressure on one side 
be 2 tons on each bay, find the stresses on all the bars. 

6. Suppose both ends of the roof truss in Fig. 29 are anchored, and that 
in the substituted frame the bar X Y slopes m the opposite direction to 
that in Fis. 30 ; find the reactions and the stresses in the roof truss. 

7. Work out the stresses for Fig. 32a by the method referred to in the 
second note. 

8. Suppose both ends of the modified French struss in Fig. 33a are 
anchored, and that the substituted bar Y Z lies across the spaces V and 
W; find the reactions and stress (I) neglecting wind pressure, (2) when 
wind pressure is taken into account. 

9. Find the stresses in the bowstring truss, shown in Fig. 36a, when 
both the ends are anchored (1) without wind pressure, (2) when wind 
pressure is taken into account. 

10. The following figures give the Frame and Stress Diagrams for a 
French Truss. Venfy the Stress Diagram and redraw it in the manner 
explained in the text. 

11. Draw the Stress Diagram when there is a wind pressure of 4 tons on 
the left-hand slope, assuming both sides of the roof to be fixed to the walls. 
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STRESS DIAGRAM 



Illustbations for Questions 10 and 11. 
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LECTURE XXVL 

CoNTKNTS.— Deficient Frames— Iron King Post Trnss— Qaeen Post Frame 
— Solution of the Second Method— Solution of the Third Method — 
Solution of the Fifth Method — Yieldingness — Questions. 

Deficient Frames. — Iron Bng Post Truss. — In practice the foot 
of the king rod N O is made virtually solid, as shown bj the full 
lines in Fig. 37a. If the short bars N A and O A are made freely 




Fio. 37a.— Fraxe Diagram for Dkficient Kiko Post Truss. 

jointed at N O A, it will be evident 
that the spaces N and O would 
change their shape if the loads at 
the centre of the rafters were un- 
equal. This change of shape is 
resisted by making the joint N O A 
rigid. 

Since the bars N A and O A are 
very short compared with the other 
members, we can draw the Stress 
Diagram as if the frame were made 
as shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 37a. The full lines in Fig. 
376, which is the Stress Diagram 

Fio. 376.-STRK88 Diagram for ^^ ^^S' ^J^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^e *^^^ 
Dbfioirnt King Post Truss. assumption. 
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If a line of section be drawn, beginning in one space of a 
Frame Diagram and ending in another, so as to pass throngh a 
joint or cross two or more bars, then the line joining the points 
in the Stress Diagram named after the beginning and end 
spaces gives the resnltant of the stresses in all the bars meeting 
in or crossing that line. 

The student can easily verify this by referring to the 
Stress Diagram. 

In Fig. 37a a shaded line is shown beginning in the space D 
and ending in the space O. Then in Fig. 376 the chain dotted 
line D O is parallel to the line of action of the resultant of the 
stresses in the bars DM, M N, and N O. The length of the 
line D O gives the magnitude, and from D to O the way of the 
resultant with respect to the top side of this section. »A point 
in the line of action of this resultant may be found by drawing 
a line through the joint D E F N M parallel to the line joining 
D with N in the stress diagram to cut the bar N O produced. 
The line DN is the resultant of the stresses DM and MN, 
which must pass through the joint DEFNM. The dotted 
line OA ^ives the resultant of the stress actions in the bars 
O P and P A on the imaginary joint N O A. Therefore, since 
the bar O A is very short, the force acting on the pin at the end 
of this bar will be approximately represented by the elements 
found from the line OA. Similarly, the 
dotted line N A gives the elements of the 
force acting at the end of the short bar 
NA. 

The forces acting at the foot of the King 
Rod are represented by Fig. 38. These 
forces produce bending and tension in the 
parts O A, A N, and N O. 

Queen Post Frame. — A Queen Post Frame is represented in its 
normal position by the solid lines in Fig. 39. If the frape be 
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Fig. 38. -Foot of 
Kino Rod. 
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Pto. 39. — Distortion up a Freely Jointed Queen Post Frame. 
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freely jointed, it would be deformed into the shape represented 
by the dotted lines by a single force B C applied as shown at the 
joint N B C P O. 



B 




Fio. 40a.~FRAMB Diagram. 
QusBN Post Frame, with Part of Tib-Rod Madb Continuous. 



This change of shape may be 
resisted in several ways, such as 
the following : — 

(1) By a diagonal in the cen- 
tral parallelogram. This 
diagonal would have to 
stand push if the wind 
caught the frame on one 
rafter, and pull if the wind 
pressure were on the other; 
or the stresses might be 
due to snow. It is the 
usual practice to put 
two diagonal ties in the 
parallelogram, so that when 
a push comes on one dia- 
gonal the other receives it 
as a pull. In drawing the 
Stress Diagram for such a 
frame, if a push comes on one of the ties, we omit that 
bar and take the other. 
(2) By making the bar continuous between the joints M O A 
and PC A, and therefore able to resist being bent into 
the dotted form shown in Fig. 39. 




Fig. 405. — Stress Diagram. 



QUEEN POST FRAME. 17^ 

(3) By making the whole tie-beam continuous. This causes 

the frame to become redundant; t.e., it may be self 
stressed, by having the bars M O and O P of unequal 
length, or badly fitted. 

(4) By making one rafter continuous. 

(5) By making the rafters and tie-beam continuous. This 

is the usual form in actual practice and causes the 
frame to become redundant. 



Solution of the Second Method. — The reactions are ascertained 
by a Substituted Frame as already explained. In the Stress 
Diagram, Fig. 406, we begin by drawing D N and FN; CM and 
A M ; N O and M O ; O P and H P all parallel to their respec- 
tive bars. Then P and O joined with A give the finishing 
lines of the Stress Diagram. The lines A P and A O are not 

Parallel to the bars A P and A O. This indicates that there is 
ending in the continuous part of the tie-rod. 
In Fig. 41, the forces are shown 
acting on the part of the tie- O 1 P 

beam which is continuous. The ^ .■  I ,. , ■»-■* 

vertical components of the forces A 

A O and A P produce bending in ^^^ 41.— Thb Contiguous Pakt 
the bar, while the horizontal com- of Tib-Bkam. 

ponents produce tension. 

Solution of the Third Method. — Having found the reactions 
and drawn the External Force Polygon, as in Fig. 426, we can 
then find the point N. We observe that O must lie on the line 
N O, which is drawn parallel to the bar N O ; M must lie on 
the line D M drawn parallel to the bar D M, and P on the line 
K P drawn parallel to the bar K P. 

On reference to Fig. 39 we see, that so long as the rafter ends 
always remain in the same horizontal line, the joint O P A must 
go down as much below the horizontal line as the joint M O A 
goes above it. Therefore, if the tie-beam is equally rigid along 
its length, the push required to distort it at the joint O P A 
must be equal to the pull distorting it at the joint M O A — that 
is, OP must be equal ill length to MO in the Stress Diagram, Fig. 
426. If the tie-beam be unequally rigid, then the push and pull 
will be in proportion to the rigidity at the joints O P A and M O A 
in Fig. 39. In Fig. 42a the distorting force is on the left-hand 
rafter, and therefore the joint MO A will go down; consequently 
M O is subjected to push stress. 

We can now proceed with the Stress Diagram in Fig. 42& 
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Since M O is equal in length to O P, F and M must lie where 
the line D M intersects the line K P. Again, O P and M O 
are parallel to the bars O P and M O respectively, and N O is 




Fio. 42a.— Frame Diagram. 
Queen Post Frame, with Gontinuous Tie-Beam. 

parallel to the bar N O. 
This fixes the point O. 
Joining the point P M and 
the point O with A we 
complete the stress dia- 
gram. 

The forces acting on the 
tie-beam are illustrated by- 
Fig. 43. The force OP 
and the vertical component 
of P A constitute a couple 
tending to produce clock- 
wise rotation. The force 
M O and the vertical 
component of AM form 
another couple of equal 
moment, and also produce 
clockwise rotation. These 
two couples bend the beam, 
Fig. 426.— Stress Dlag&<lh. as indicated in Fig. 39. 

The horizontal components of the forces A M and P A produce 

tension in the tie-beam. 

Now, suppose the rigidity of the tie-beam at the joint P O A to 

be i of its rigidity at the joint M O A, then O^ P^ must equal § 

■of Oj Mj. We must remember that the joint P A is always as 
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much above as M O A is below the horizontal line. A con- 
struction to determine M^, P^, and O^ is shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 426. The point 2 is taken anywhere in the line 
N O. The line 2 — 5 is drawn perpendicular to line N O, and 
the line K P is produced to cut the line 2 — 5 in the point 4. 
Then the length 2 — 4 must be to the length 2 — 5 as the rigidities 
At the joints. In other words, the line 2 — 5 is three when 2 — 4 
is two, and therefore 4 — 5 is equal in length to half of 2 — 4. 
Now join point 5 with point 1. This line cuts the line D M in 
the point M^, and by drawing M^ O^ parallel to the bar M O, 
and N O^ parallel to the bar N O, we obtain the point O^. 

The finishing lines of the Stress 
Diagram, Fig. 426, are obtained by M f O j P 

joining Mj, P^, and Oj with the . ' ' - 

point A, and are shown by the chain ^^^ 43.-Foboks Actiko 
aottea lines. oj^ Continuous Tie-Bkam. 

Solution of the Fifth Method. — In this arrangement of bars 
(Fig. 43a) if the joint F G H P O N descends through a small 
distance (say 1 inch) then the joint O P A of the tie-beam will 
descend 1 inch, the joint A M O will go up 1 inch and the joint 
M C D N O will rise 1 inch. Now, all this will take place irre- 
spective of the rafters and tie-beam being of equal or of unequal 
yield ingness. 

Tieldingness. — Two springs are of equal yieldingness, when 
they stretch through the same amount under equal loads. 

One spring would have a yieldingness of three times another, 
if the first extended three times the amount that the second 
stretched under the same load. 

Further, if two springs of equal yieldingness are attached to 
the same load, so that they each extend through the same 
amount ; then each spring will carry one half of that load. But, 
if two springs of unequal yieldingness are attached to the same 
load, so that they each extend through the same amount ; they 
will e€bch carry a share of the load inverady proportional to their 
yieldingness. Suppose we have two springs, the first one 
stretches say 1 inch under a load of 3 lbs., while the second 
one extends 1 inch under I lb. ; then, if these two springs 
are set to carry a load of 4 lbs., they will each extend 1 inch 
and the first spring will carry 3 out of the 4 lbs., while the 
second will carry the remaining 1 lb. 

The above remarks apply equally to bars supporting a load 
between them, whether they are under a similar kind of stress 
or not. For example, suppose a beam is jointed to a rod attached 
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to a rigid point aboye it; then, their yieldingness would be 
measured hj the amounts they would each come down under 




Fig. 43a.— Fraub Diagram. 
QuEKN Post Frahjs, with Raftebs and Tie-Beax GoNnNnous. 

the same load, as applied 
to each separately at the 
point • where they are 
jointed to each other. 

Referring to the Frame 
Diagram, Fig. 43a, we 
shall assume in the first 
place, that the yieldingness 
of the rafter at the centre 
in a vertical direction, is 
the same as the yielding- 
ness of the tie-beam at the 
joint O P A, also in a ver- 
tical direction.* There- 
fore, whatever is the 
amount of the vertical 
component of the distort- 
ing force, they will each be 
subjected to the same stress. 
Before we can do anything to the Stress Diagram, Fig. 436, 

we must first find what amount of the distorting force passes 

into M O and O P in Fig. 43a, on the assumption that the rafbers 

are freely jointed at their centres. 

Figs. 44a and 445 show how this is done. In the Frame 

Diagram, the force Q G is the difference between the loads C D 

* This does not mean that the nfter and tiie beam have equal rigidity. 




Fig. 436.— Strbss Diagram. 
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and FG in Fig. 43a, and GH is the same as in that figure. 
Now draw the Stress Dia^am, Fig. 446, in a similar manner to 
Fig. 426. That is, Q G and G H are drawn to the same scale as 
the line of loads in Fig. 436, when T will coincide with Q. Draw 
TU parallel to the bar T U, Q9 to QS and H V to H V. The 
pull S IT is equal to the push TJ Y ; therefore 8 and Y are at the 
intersection of Q S and H Y. Then S 17 drawn parallel to the 
bar S TJ completes the Stress Diagram, Fig. 446. 

The lengths of S U and U Y, give the stresses in the Queen 
Bods S TJ and TJ Y, on the assumption that the yieldingness of 
the rafters is infinitely larga But, the rafters have the same 
yieldingness as the tie-beam and therefore only half of the dis- 
torting forces will pass to the tie-beam. This means, that the 
pull in the Queen Hod M O and the push in the Queen Rod O P, 
are equal to one-half of S TJ and TJ Y respectively. 





Fio. 44a.— Framb Diagram. Fio. 446.— Strbss Diaorax. 

Frame Carbtdto Distobtino Fobcbs omlt. 

In the Stress Diagram, Fig. 436, H P. and C M^, are drawn 
parallel to H P and M of Fig. 43a untu they intersect. MjO 
is drawn parallel to M O and A X is a horizontal line through A. 
On the line M^ mark off two points O and M, where O is as 
much above AX as M is below it and the distance M O is equal 
to one-half of S TJ. This fixes the points M, O and P of the 
Stress Diagram, because P coincides with M. 

Now, draw D N^ and F N^ parallel to the bars D N and F N 
until they intersect at Nj. Through N, draw N^N parallel to MiO. 
Then draw O N parallel to the bar O iT, and we shall have found 
all the points in the Stress Diagram, Fig. 436. On joining C with 
M ; H with P ; D with N ; F with N ; O with A ; M with A; 
and P with A we finish the Stress Diagram. The dotted lines 
represent the Stress Diagram when the yieldingness of the 
rafters is less than that of the tie-beam. 

Divide S TJ into two parts, having the ratio to each other 
that the yieldingness of the rafter bears to the yieldingness of 

12 
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the tie-beam. Then Oj Mj will have the smaller length as its 
value, if the yieldingness of the rafter is the smaller; and 
O2 M2 will have the larger length of S U if the yieldingness of 
the tie-beam is the smaller. For example, let the tie-beam be 
twice as yielding as the rafter. Then divide S U in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 1 — i,e.y into three equal parts — and make O^ M^ equal 
to one of the three parts ; keeping in mind, that O^ is as much 
above A X as Mg is below it. 
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Lectukic XXVL — Questions. 

1. Explain and prove the rule for obtaining the resultant of the stresses 
in all the bars of a frame crossing any given section. In Fig. 37a what is 
the resultant of the stresses in the Dars A P, P K, and also in the bars 
A M, M N, and N F r 

2. The dimensions of an iron king post truss for a roof are : — Span, 20 
feet ; height, 7 feet ; distance between trusses, 8 feet. The roof weighs 12 
lbs. per square foot. Find the stresses in each part. 

3. In the above question find the stresses when the wind causes a pres- 
sure of 30 lbs. per square foot on one slope. 

4. Explain the differences caused in the stresses by the different methods 
of completing a queen post frame. Mention some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

5. A queen post roof has a span of 30 feet, and is 10 feet high. The roof 
weighs 10 lbs. per square foot, and the principals are 10 feet apart. Find 
the several stresses if tiie rafters and tie-beam are continuous. 

6. If there is a wind pressure of 25 lbs. per square foot on the roof in 
Question 5, find the stresses in the bars. 
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LECTURE XXVIL 

Contents. — ^Wharf Craae — Example L — Common Jib Cnne — ^Balanced 
Jib Crane — Derrick or Scotch Crane — Foundry Crane — Sheer Legs — 
Example II. — 130-Ton Steam Crane — Tables of DimenBions and 
Weights of 190-Ton Crane— Example III.— Questions. 

Wharf Crane. — Suppose, as in Fig. la, that a single movable 
pulley carries the load W. Then, neglecting friction, the pull 
throughout the chain will be one half of W. Again, assume 
that the pull of the chain acts at the centre of the pulley or 
barrel round which it may be passing. In the Frame Diagram, 
Fiff. la, the external forces acting on the frame are all duly 
indicated. At the Jib end, there are two forces — viz., the 
pull of gravity D E, on the supported mass, acting vertically 
downwards and the force CD, due to the pull in the chain 
which is assumed to be parallel to the tie-rod CH. At the 
top end of the vertical post, there are the forces B C and A B 

acting as shown, which are 
both due to the pull in the 
chain on the pulley at the 
post head. There is also a 
force acting at the centre of 
the barrel along the crane 





Fio. lo.—FKAiae Diagram. Fia. 16.— Stress Diagram. 

Wharf Cranb. 

post. This force must be transferred to the footstep as shown 
and is called EF in the diagram. There is also a pressure 
transmitted by the sole plate to the vertical post This pressure is 
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assumed to have its line of action horizontal and is lettered O A. 
Finally, we have the action of the footstep on the lower end of 
the vertical post. 

The three forces D E, F G and G A, must form a system in 
equilibrium. Therefore, since the lines of action of D E and 
G A are known, if we produce them to meet in O, then the line 
of action of F G is known because it must also pass through O. 

The Stress Diagram, Fig. lb, may now be drawn. Draw 
the line of loads A B, B 0, C D, D E, and E F. Now, draw 
F G parallel to the line of action of the force F G and A G 
parallel to the line of. action of the force AG. These 
close the External Force Polygon. Then if H and E H 
be drawn parallel to the bars H and E H 
respectively they fix the point H. The line 
joining the point A with the point H is the 
finishing line of the Stress Diagram. This line 
is not parallel to the bar A H because the bar 
A H is subject to bending. 

In Fig. 2, we have a representation of the 
forces acting on the vertical post ; from which, 
we can determine the bending, tension, and 
compression stresses in the crane post. 

The lengths of the lines G H and E H in the 
Stress Diagram, Fig. lb, give the stresses in the 
tie-rod and jib respectively. The horizontal 
component of G F gives the shear on the bolts 
of the footstep and G A the shear on the bolts 
of the sole plate. 

Example I. — In a wharf crane the post, tie- Fio. 2.— Foboxs 
rod, and jib measure 15, 20, and 30 feet respec- Actino on 
tively, what would be the nature and amount of^cSlotl^ 
of the stresses in each of the three members 
when a load of 7 tons is suspended over the pulley at the jib 
head, (1) when the lifting chain passes from the pulley to the 
drum or barrel parallel with the jib, (2) when the drum is 
placed so that the chain passes from the jib head parallel with 
the tie-rod 1 (S. and A. Exam., 1890.) 

Answer. — First, draw to scale a Frame Diagram ABC, as 
shown. This will be coincident with the centre lines of the 
different members of the crane. 

Case (1). — Here the lifting chain passes from the pulley at the 
jib head parallel to the jib, and, neglecting the friction of the 
pulley, we shall have two equal external ^rces at the joint 
due to the tension in the two parts of the chain. 

In order to draw the Stress Diagram, we may first proceed to 
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cletermine the resultant of these two forces and consider it as a 
single external force applied to the joint 0, and then draw the 
triangle of forces. Or we may at once draw the polygon of 
forces for the joint. Thus, draw bd to represent the load of 7 
tons, and da equal to bd, and parallel to A, to represent the 
tension in that part of the chain over the pulley ; then drawing 
a c and b c respectively parallel to A C and B C, we determine 
the point c, and therefore the magnitude of the stresses in the 
jib and tie-rods. These will evidently be compression and ten- 
sion respectively. If we join 6 a we obtain the resultant 
external force at the jib head, and bac will be the triangle of 
forces determining the same stresses as above. 

The nature and amount of the stress in the post will depend 
on the mode of fixing it. It is evident that the pull 6 c in the 
tie-rods may be resolved into a vertical component b e, producing 
tension in the post, while the horizontal component e c repre- 
sents the force tending: to bend the post round A. 

Case (2). — Here the chain passes from the pulley parallel to 
the tie-rods. We proceed as before, and draw bd to represent 
the pull in the part of the chain above the pulley, and d a the 
pull in the vertical part of it, then a c and b c drawn parallel to 
A and B respectively, determine the point c, and represent 
the stresses in the jib and tie-rod. Again joining b a, we see 
that this represents the resultant external force at the pulley. 
The remainder of the diagram is the same as in Case (1). 

The magnitudes of the different stresses are shown on the 
diagrams, and enable us to compare the relative merirs of the 
two arrangements. Thus, if we suppose the load to be sus- 
pended from the end of the jib without the intervention of a 
pulley, we get bdcin Case (1), or c^ac in Case (2) as the corre- 
sponding Stress Diagram. The effect of introducing the chain 
and pulley is in Case (1) to increase the thrust in the jib by 7 
tons — i.e., the pull in the chain — without affecting the pull in 
the tie-rods, while in Case (2) the effect is to diminish the pull 
in the tie-rods by the same amount — 7 tons — without increasing 
the thrust in the jib. Thus, other things being equal. Case (2) 
is the better arrangement. 

Common Jib Crane. — In the common Jib Crane repi-esented 
in Fig. 3, the movable pulley has one sheave, and the chain 
passes direct to the barrel from the Jib-head. The barrel is 
oarried by the cast-iron framing. There are two tie-rods in- 
clined at an angle ff degrees to the centre line of the crane as 
shown by the plan of the tie-rods. We assume the cast-iron 
frame to be freely jointed where the tie-rods and the jib meet 
it, and also where the horizontal part meets the upright post. 
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The forces acting on the frame of the crane are indicated in 
Fig. 4a. At the Jib-head there are the two forces W and i W. 
At the point in the bar G H, representing the centre of the 
barrel, there is a force ^ W, indicated by the dotted line and 
arrow head. The lines of action of the dotted force and the 




Fio. 3.*— Outline Diagram of Comhok Jib Granx. 



force B C are coincident. They lie along the line joining the 
centre of the Jib-head pulley and the chain barrel. 

We have here an example of a force acting at a point in a 
bar. The force acting at a point in the bar G H as represented 

* The Plan of the Tie-Rods of this crane has been drawn to a larger scale 
than the crane itself. 
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by the chain dotted line, is replaced by the two equivalent 
parallel forces D E and A B applied as shown. Their magni- 
tudes will be inversely as the lengths into which the bar G H is 
divided while the sum of their magnitudes is J W. 

Before beginning the Stress Diagram, we must first determine 
the values of AB and DE. Lay down a line to measure i W 
and divide this line in the same proportion as the bar G U is 
divided by the line of action of the dotted force. Then, these 
two parts will measure to the same scale as the whole line, the 
respective values of the forces A B and D E. The greater force 
is placed at the end of the shorter division of G H. 

As in the last crane, the pull 
of gravity C D on the supported 
mass, the pressure of the sole- 
plate E F on the upright and the 
reaction of the footstep FA on 
the upright, are in equilibrium 
and therefore their lines of action 
all pass through one point O. 



Jo 





Fig. 4a.— Frame Diagram. Fig. 45.— Stress Diagram. 

Common Jib CRA^*B. 

The line of action of E F is assumed to be horizontal and the 
line of action of G D to be vertical. In the Stress Diagram, Fig. 
46, we first draw A B, then B C, C D, and D E. This completes 
the line of loads. Now, from E draw E F parallel to the line of 
action of the pressure E F ; and, from A draw A F parallel to 
the line of action of the reaction A F. These two lines deter- 
mine the point F and complete the External Force Polygon. 
Then, draw B H and D H parallel to the tie-rod B H and the 
jib D H respectively. These fix the point H. Draw H G and 
E G parallel to the bars H G and E G. This fixes the point G. 
On joining C with G the Stress Diagram is completed. 

BH in Fig. 46 represents the stress on the tie-rod, on the 
assumption that there is only one tie-rod lying along the centre 
line of the crane. We require, therefore, to resolve this stress 
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into two components, one along each tie-rod. This is done in the 
Stress Diagram by drawing from H and from B lines H M and 
B M each making an angle with B H of tf degrees. Then the 
lengths of H M and B M measure to scale the stresses in the 
tie-rods. 

Balanced Jib Crane. — The balance weight B W acting at O, is 
usually mounted on rollers in order that it may be moved nearer 
to the central post A when the load W is reduced. In this way 
the moments of the load and balance weight may be kept in 
•equilibrium and thus prevent any undue bending action on the 
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post at A. We may here remark that the balance weight B W 
at G and the load W at C are not necessarily equal. 

A single movable pulley carries the load W and therefore the 
tension throughout the chain is ^W. We assume that bars 
join B with D ; D with A ; A with B ; and A with H. These 
are all indicated in the Frame Diagram of Fig. 5, The line 
joining the centre of the pulley C with the centre of the chain 
barrel E is considered as the line of action of the stress in the 
chain. From the plan it will be seen that there are two tie-rods 
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inclined to each other; these rods are often made continuous 
from to H. 

The load of ^ W acting on the bar F G, Fig. 6a, is divided as 
explained in the previous example into forces B and K A. If 
W is known, we can find on completing the Stress Diagram, the 
magnitude of the balance weight A B required to balance the 
moment of the load W about the joint FGEK A. Or, if the 
balance weight be moved nearer the crane post we can find what 
weight may be placed in the crane hook. 

A f 





Fio. 6a.— Frame Diagram. Fig. 66.— Stress Diagram. 

Balanced Jib Crane. 

We begin the Stress Diagram, Fig 66, with the line B 0, 
then D, and D £. We next find the point H, then, G, F, A, 
and finally K. 

The actual stress in the tie-rods is found, by drawing H M 
and CM at an angle with H C, equal to half of the real angle 
between the tie-rods, as previously explained. From F and B 
draw F P and B P inclined to F B at half the angle between the 
parts of the tie-rods carrying the balance weight. If the tie-rods 
are continuous, then H M and F P are parallel. 

Derrick or Scotch Crane.* — In Fig. 7, AB is, the central 
upright post, capable of turning round 
A and B. B is the jib and A C the 
tie-rod, which is usually a chain for 
raising or lowering the jib. The ver- 
tical post A B is kept upright by the 
back stays A E and A E^. These 
stays are sometimes anchored to the 
ground, but are generally attached to 
the. bars BE and B E^ Boards are 
placed over these bars and stones or pig 
iron are placed thereon to act as counter- 




Fig. 7. — Derrick Crake. 



weight to the load W. This crane is similar to that in Fig. 5, in 

* See figure at end of this Lecture. 
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that back balance weights are used. The weights in Fig. 7 are, 
however, not required to be made movable in order to pro- 
duce a moment round £ equal and opposite to the moment 
of W round the same point. This is due to the fact, that 
the under sides of the bars B E and B E^ rest upon the ground, 
and, therefore, no matter how much the moments of the balance 
weights round B may exceed the moment of the load, there is 
no bending stress produced on the pivot at B. 

The chain carrying the load W is usually parallel to the 
tie-rod A C. It then passes round a pulley at A and down to 
the barrel on the upright post. 

By reference to the Stress Diagrams, Figs. 16 and 66, the 
Stress Diagram for Fig. 7 may be drawn. When the plane of 
the triangle A B C in Fig. 7, coincides with the plane of the 
triangle ABE, the stress in A E will be a maximum, the 
stress in A E^ will be theoretically zero, and the weight required 
at E may then be found. Similar considerations will give the 
stress in A E^ and the weight required at E^. 

Let the plane of the triangle ABO now occupy any inter- 
mediate position between the planes of the triangles ABE and 
A B Ej. Then the stresses in A E and A E^, may be found by 
producing the plane of the triangle A B G to intersect the planes 
A E^ E and E^ B E in A D and B D. Now proceed to find the 
stress in A D as if D were anchored to the ground, then resolve 
this stress along the stays A E and A E^, as explained for the 
inclined tie-rods of the two previous examples. The angle 
£| B E is usually a right angle. 

Foundry Crane. — The Frame Diagram, Fig. 8a, illustrates the 
arrangement of the parts of this type of crane. The pulley 
carrying the load W is attached to a small bogie running 
between two parallel horizontal beams. The external forces 
acting on the crane are F G, G A, A B, D, E F (each equal to 
W), B 0, and D E. The external force A B balances E F, and 
D balances G A, therefore the remaining external forces B 0, 
D E, and F G form a system in equilibrium. Their lines of 
action will pass through one point O, and their magnitudes may 
be determined by the triangle of forces. These results may be 
made use of in drawing the Stress Diagram, Fig. 86. Oommence 
by drawing E F, F G, G A, and A B all equal in magnitude to 
W, and parallel to their respective lines of action. If we draw 
B parallel to the line of action of the force B 0, so as to inter- 
sect the line through E parallel to the line of action of the forces 
C D and D E in the point C, then by marking off D equal to 
W we complete the external force polygon. 

The stress in A H will be unaffected by raising or lowering 
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either the footstep or the bearing at the top, so long as the line 
of action of the load and the position of the joints 1, 2, and 3 
remain unchanged Let us suppose that the footstep coincides 
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Fio. 8a.— Frame Diaobam. 

FouMDBT Crane. 



Fio. 86.— Stress Diaobam. 



with the point 1, and the bearing at the top with the point 3, 
then the line of action of the stress in C H will be along the 
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Fio. 10.— Forces Acting on Jib 
WITH Pulley at Point 4 on Fig. 8a. 
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Fio. 9.— Forces Acting on 
Upright of Foundry 
Crane. 



Fig. U.— Fobces Acting on Jib 

in Fig. 8a with Pullet 

at End of same. 



centre line of the bar H, while the line of action of the foot- 
step reaction B 0^ will pass through the point 1 and the centre 
of the pulley carrying the load. 



B paral' 
pulley c 
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In the Stress Diagram, Fig. 86, drav B C, through the point 
"* »ralle) to the line joiniog the point 1 vitb the centre of the 
ley carrying the load, bo as to cut the line C D in the point 
u^; then by drawing Oj H and AH parallel to the bars CH 
and A H respectively, we determine tbe point H. Finally, C 
joined with H finishes the Stress Diagram. When the pulley 
carrying the load occupies the position represented by the point 
4, then C«, D^, and H^ (found in a similar manner) are the 
oorresponfHng points in the Stress Diagram. 

Fig. 9 represents tbe forces acting on the upright, which 



Fia. 12.— Bussbll's Patbht Shob Xbob, 

produce bending, tension, and compressive stresses, for the case 
vhen tbe movable pulley is at tbe end of the horizontal jib. 

In Fiss. 10 and 11, if the maximum bending moment in each 
case be the same, then tbe point 2 in Fig. Sa has been so chosen, 
as to make the bending moment on the horizontal jib have its 
least value whilst the pulley carrying the load passes from one 
end of the jib to the other. (See Quos. 41 of Hons. S. & A. 
Exam, in Machine Conatn., 1890.) 

Sheer Legs. — A common appliance for lifting engines and 
boilers into ships is the sheer legs or sheers. The illustration 
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shows one that has been erected at West Hartlepool by Messrs. 
George Russell & Co., of Motherwell, for a load of 80 tons over- 
hung 38 feet 6 inches. It consists of two tubular front legs, 
each 105 feet long, swinging upon pins at their lower ends, 
and connected together at the top, which is supported by a 
hollow stay or back leg. This stay is fixed to the gunmetal nut 
of a forged steel screw, which rotates inside the back leg. The 
screw is anchored at its lower end, and can be rotated by a 
hydraulic engine. As the screw revolves one way or the other, 
the back leg is shortened or lengthened, and the top is moved in 
or out, as shown on Fig. 13. The total horizontal travel thus 
given to the load is 
50 feet. ^ . ^i. 

Chains worked by ,f'-\^<ii^ |\ 

a pair of hydraulic 
engines are used for 
lifting, and there are 
separate chains for 
lightand heavy loads. 
The latter chain ope- 
rates a six-purchase 
pulley block. 

InFig. 13,AiBi8 
the line of the front 
legs hinged at B, and 
Aj C that of the back 
leg. The top can 
move between A^and 
Ag by altering the 
length of A 0. The 
vertical AjD repre- 
sents the load on 
the sheers (80 tons), 
and A^E the ten- 
sion in the chain, 
(^ of 80 or 13J[-tons since there are six chains supporting the 
load). Draw EF parallel to A, D, and D P parallel to A^E. Then 
Aj F is the resultant force to be balanced by the stresses in the 
legs A^ B, Aj C. Draw F G parallel to A^ C, and meeting A^ B 
produced, if necessary, in G. Then A^ G (160 tons) is the com- 
pression transmitted to the front legs, and F G (76 tons) the 
tension in the back leg. As the two front legs are not parallel, 
we must, in order to determine the actual stress in each, draw a 
seoond figure, as shown at the right-hand side. Here H M is 
equal to half A^ G, and K H M and L H M are each half the 

13 
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FlO. 13.— OOMBINATION OF FrAMI AlVD STRKMI 

Diagrams for Fio. 12. 
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angle between the front legs. K L being drawn perpendicular 

to H M, we obtain H K and H L (82 tons) as the compression 

in each leg. 

Example II. — ^The foot of a uniform derrick pole of weight 

2 cwts. rests on the ground, and the pole carries a weight of 

1^ tons suspended from its upper extremity. The length of the 

pole is 20 feet, and it is kept in position by a guy rope fastened 

to the ground 10 feet to the rear of the foot of the pole and 

25 feet in length. Find by construction or otherwise the tension 

of the guy rope. ^ ^ 

° •' ^ Answer. — In 

the figure, LH 
is the derrick 
and K H the guy 
rope. The weight 
of the derrick acts 
at its centre, and 
may be replaced 
by 1 cwt. at each 
end, so that the 
total load in the 
upper end may be 
taken as 31 cwts. 
This is the force 
A B on the Frame 
Diagram. For 
the Stress Dia- 
gram draw A B 
parallel to the 
force A B and 
equal to 31 units. 
Make BC parallel 
to the pole and 
AC to the guy 
rope. Then, A C is the tension in the guy rope and is equal to 
25 cwts. and B C (= 53 cwts.), the compression in the pole. 

This problem could have been solved by the Principle of 
Moments, as follows : — 

Let T be the Tension in the guy rope. 
„ w „ Weight of the pole. 
W .. Weight hung from pole. 




10 ft, — 

Derrick Pole. 
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Drawing L N perpendicular to K H and taking moments 
about L (in the first figure), we have : — 
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Or, 



TxLN = WxLD + «>xLE 

„ ^ LD LE _, , .LD 

T=Wxj^ + «,xj^ = (W + i«;)j^ 



From Euclid II., 12, we have : — 

KH2=KL2 + LH« + 2KL.LD 

T- ^ KH2-KL«-LH2 625-100-400 ^ „- ^ 
- LD 2KL 20 ^'^^^ 





Also, L N X K H = twioe triangle L K K»H D x K L 
Or, L N X K H = (VLH«-LD*) x K L 



LN = l-EVLH«-LD« = iJv 400-39 



Or, 



Hence, 



KH' 



o qo 

LN = gV361=^-7-6ft. 



25' 



rr /QA ix6'25 31x6-25 or r -^ 
T = (30 + l)yg-=:— yg 25-5 owts. 
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130-Ton Steam Crane* {see Frontispiece), — As an example of 
a very large crane, we have illustrated in the frontispiece to this 
volume the 130-ton steam crane erected for the Clyde Trustees 
at Finnieston Quay, Glasgow, by Messrs. Cowans, Sheldon, k Co., 
Limited, of Carlisle. A similar crane has also been put up 
at the new Cessnock Dock, Glasgow. The jib of this crane is 
made up of two steel tubular girders braced together by diagonal 
and cross stays. The tension rods have been sawn out of solid 
steel plates, and were not heated during their manufacture. 
They are connected to the jib by stays at intervals along their 
length. The foot of the j ib is at t ach ed to one of the bottom comers 
of a large vertical triangular frame, and the tension rods to the 
upper comer, while the back one supports the balance weight 
which is placed between the two sides of the main framing. 
The boilers and engines are also placed within this framing, 
which is covered in so as to form an engine-house. The whole 
is fixed on the top of a circular base, which can rotate around a 
large central pin, and rests on steel rollers running on a steel 
pathway on the top of the foundation. There is also a roller bearing 
between the base and top of the centre-pin. The foundation, 
which is square in plan, is of concrete widi granite comers and 
cope, and is supported on twenty-two concrete cylinders sunk 
into the sand. The centre piece of the crane is fixed to the 
foundation by six steel bolts cottered to washer plates in a 
tunnel inside the foundation. 

There are two separate lifting blocks, the one for heavy, and 
the other for light weights. Each of these can be raised or 
lowered at two different speeds. Separate engines are provided 
for each of these blocks, and for rotating the crane. AH three 
sets of engines have two cylinders with cranks at right angles, 
so as to start from any position. Steel wire ropes are used for 
hoisting instead of chains. The heavy weights are taken on an 
eight-purchase pulley block, and the light weights on a double- 
purchase pulley block. All the gearing, up to 24 inches dia- 
meter, is of cast steel, and the remainder of a mixture of cast- 
iron and steel. Gun-metal bushes are used throughout. 

The crane is provided with a 160-ton Duckham hydrostatic 
weighing machine, and was tested by loading it with 150 tons of 
steel rails. Its radius of action is 65 feet, and the total lift is 
100 feet 

The following tables show some of the leading dimensions and 
weights : — 

* For a complete description of this crane see Engineering, Jane 9, 1893. 
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130-TOK CBANB AT GLASGOW HARBOUR. 

The factors of safety allowed in the different parts are : — 

Main framing, jib, tension rods, &c., ... 6 

Wire ropes, 8 

Centre holding down bolts, to allow for rusting, . 12 
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Fio. 14. ~ Stress Diaorak for 190-Tok Crane. (Test Load, 150 Tons.) 

The accompanying figures show the Stress Diagram for the 
crane when loaded with 150 tons, or, including the weight of the 
gin block, 157 tons in all, and also for a gross load of 71 tons. 
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Fig. 14 is the Stress Diagram as worked out by the makers. 
Fig. 15a represents the Frame Diagram and Fig. 156 the Stress 
Diagram worked out for the Test Load as we have treated the 
previous cranes — ^viz., all in one figure. 

First, find the values of the Forces D E and A B in Fig. 15a 
as already explained. Then begin the Stress Diagram with the 
force A B and follow with the forces BO, l>, D E, E F and 
FG. Now EL and G L fix the point L; BH and CH the 
point n ; H K and L K the point K ; K N and G N the point 
N ; and N M and A M the point M. 
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Fig. 15a.— Fbake Diagram. 



Fio. 155.--STRE9S Diagram. 



IdO-ToN Cranb Workbd out as in the Previous Examples. 

The stress E L is borne by the two tie-rods and L O and E O 
represent the stresses in each tie-rod. The stress G L is divided 
over the two jibs, consequently LP and GP represent the 
stresses in each jib, as already explained. 

The stress A M is divided over half of the holding down bolts 
and N M over the other half. The point about which the crane 
tends to topple over is the joint K L G N. 

Example III. — A tripod whose vertex is A, and whose legs 
are A B, AC, AD, of lengths 8, 9, and 10 feet respectively, 
sustains a load of *2 tons. The ends B, C, D form a triangle, 
whose sides are B C = 7 feet, C D = 6 feet, B D = 8 feet, find 



EXAMPLE III. — STRESSES IN A TRIPOD. 
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by graphical construction the compressive stress in each leg. 
(S. and A. Exam., 1889.) 

Answkr. — Hitherto we have dealt only with forces in oneplane, 
or symmetrical with respect to one plane. Thus, in the case of 
the sheer legs, in determining the compression on the front legs, 
we first found what would be the compression on an intermediate 
leg in the same plane as the two replaced, and equally inclined 
to both. This hypothetical leg would be in a vertical plane 
containing the back leg and the externally applied force, and 
evidently the stress in the back leg would not be affected by 
the substitution. In the present example we must find the 




Stresses in a Trifod. 

corresponding intermediate leg, so that if the load be supported 
by it and the third leg, the stress in the latter will not be 
altered. It will be in a vertical plane containing the third leg, 
and will be represented by the line of intersection of this plane 
with that of the other two legs, hence the following solution : — 
Draw BCD the triangle formed by the feet of the tripod ; to 
find the plan of the vertex, draw the triangle D Ay, making 
C Aj and D A^ equal to C A and D A respectively. Similarly, 
draw the triangle A2 C B ; then Aj A drawn perpendicular to 
O D, and Aj A drawn perpendicular to C B, will give by their 
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iateraection the pl&n of the vertex A, and we may now com- 
plete the plan. The vertical plane containing the leg A B will 
out the line DC la ft point H l;ing on the line B A produced; 



Tbipod roB LirtHQ Pipes. 

then A, H will be the length of the required intermediate leg. 
Draw A A, at right angles to B A H, and make H A, = H A,. 
Thus we get A,H, AgB, and the applied force AgE in one 



TRIFOD AMD HAND 

pl&ne. The etress m the leg AB will be reprenuted bjA^Os 
utd the resultaot stresB in the legs A G and A D — i.e., the stres 
in the hypothetical leg AH by A F. Dividing this between 
the actual legs by the triangle of forces A, M E, where A, K = 
A F, we get the atreas in AO represented by - K, and that in 
AD by A^M. The respective values are marked on the 
diagram. 

As a practical example of the nse of a tripod, we illustrate a 
form much used — in laying water and oth^ mains — for lowering 
large pipes into position. Two of the legs are braced together, 
and carry a winch which may be used in conjunction with a 
block and tackle. The pipe is rolled on to wooden I, cams laid 
across the drain, and the tripod then placed in position over 
it. The pipe is slightly raised by means of the winch, and thts 
wooden beams removed, when the pipe may be lowered with 
ease. 

We also illustrate a simple hand crane as used by contractors 
for building, &c. It is of the kind discussed in connection with 
Fig. 7. 



Hand Derrtcc Ckamc 
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Lecture XXVII.— Questions. 

1. In a model of a crane the jib Ib 3i feet long, the tie-rod is 3 feet long, 
and is fastened to a point 1 foot vertically above the lower end of the jib. 
What is the thmst on the jib when a weight of 20 lbs. is hung at the upper 
end of it? Am. 70 lbs. 

2. In a wharf crane the post, tie-rod, and jib measure 15, 20, and 30 feet 
respectively, what would be the nature and amount of the stresses in each 
of the three members when a load of 7 tons is suspended over the pulley at 
the jib head, (1) when the lifting chain passes from the pulley to tne drum 
or barrel parallel with the jib, (2) when the drum is placed so that the 
chain passes from the jib head parallel with the tie-rod? (S. and A. 
Adv. Exam., 1890.) 

3. In a hydraulic wharf crane the height of the post ia 6 feet, the jib is 
22 feet, and the tie-rod is 18 feet ; find the horizontal thrast on the iXMt 
when 5 tons are supported. In what way is the friction which opposes the 
sietoing motion reduced to a minimum ? Aim. 12*24 tons. 

4. Find, either graphically or otherwise, the stresses on the jib and tie- 
bar respectively of a crane, whose jib measures 20 feet in length, when 
the tie-bar and post are 16 feet and 6 feet in length respectively, and a 
weight of 25 cwts. is suspended from the end or the jib. The line of 
direction of the chain after leaving the barrel or drum runs parallel to the 
tie-bar. Also calculate the pressure on the end of the handle of 16 inches 
radios when the weight is lifted, supposing the drum of the crane to be 15 
inches in diameter, and the gearing to consist of a pinion of 12 teeth, gear- 
ing into a wheel with 72 teeth, whue a second pinion of 18 teeth gears with 
a wheel of 56 teeth. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1893.) 

5. A contractor's portable hand crane has a vertical post A B, to which 
the jib A C is inclined at 45**, and the tension rod B C makes with A B an 
angle A B C of 120**. The back stay from the head of the post B to the 
extremity D of the horizontal strut A D is inclined at an angle of 45° to 
A D. Fmd the weight of the counterbalance rec^uired at D to balance a 
load of 10 tons suspended from the end G of the jib. Determine also the 
nature and amount of the stress on the jib A C, and in the rods BC and 
BD? (The tension in the chain may be neglected.) (S. and A. Adv. 
Exam., 1896.) 

6. A jib foundry crane consists of a vertical post A B, 16 feet long, fitted 
with pins working in sockets at both A and B. From the upper end A of 
the post extends a horizontal member A D, 23 feet in length, and from the 
foot B is a strut B C, which meets A D at a point 16 feet from A. A load 
of 20 tons being suspended from D, find the shearing stress on the pin at 
A, and the stress along the strut B G. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1892.) 

7. A sheer-legs is &>rmed of two sheer-poles B G, D G, each 25 feet in 
length, and secured to a base-plate in the ground at B and D. The wire 
guy or tension rope A G is attached to the ground at a point A, which is 60 
feet distant from BD. The perpendicular from the top of the poles 
meets the ground at a distance of 10 feet from the centre of the line B D, 
which is 15 feet long. Find by measurement or otherwis:; the tension in 
tons on the guy when a weight of 20 tons is suspended. (S. and A. Adv. 
Exam., 1888.) An8. 11*3 tons. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 

•CoNTSXTS. — Beaotiolu on a Beam — First Method— Resultant of the Loads 
on a Beam — Reactions on a Beam — Second Method— Fink Truss— 
Trapezoidal Truss of Three Panels— Trapezoidal Truss of Five Panels 
— Example L — Warren Girder — Linville or N Girder — Lattice Girder 
— Redundant Frame — Fire Bay Lattice Girder— Lattice Girder loaded 
at Top Joints — Bending Moment — Definition — Shearing Force — ^Defini- 
tion — GantUever Uniformly Loaded — Examples II. and III. — Centre 
of Gravity of an Area — Moment of Inertia of an Area — Proof — Engine 
Mechanism — Questions. 

Reactions on a Beam. — First Mkthod. — First Case. — In the 
Frame Diagram, Fig. la, we have a beam with five concentrated 
loads upon it. The line of action and point of application of the 
left-hand reaction, and the point of application of the right-hand 
reaction are known. 

We commence Fig. 15 by drawing the line of loads, B 0, C D, 
D E, £ F and F G. Then, any point O is taken and joined with 
all the points in the line of loads as illustrated in the figure. 
This point O is called a Pole and Fig. 16 a Polar Diagram. 

Since the point of application of the right-hand reaction (Fig. 
la) is the only one of its elements which is known, we must 
begin at this point 1 when drawing the Funicular Polygon 
12 3 4 5. In the Polar Diagram, Fig. 16, the line O F comes 
between the loads E F and F G. Then, from the point 1, in the 
Frame Diagram, draw the line 1 — 2, parallel to OF. The 
line 1 — 2 begins in the line of action of the load FG and 
ends in the line of action of the load EF — viz., the two loads 
•between which the line O F lies in the Polar Diagram. Between 
the lines of action of the loads E F and D E, draw the line 2 — 3 
parallel to the line OE in the Polar Diagram, which lies 
between these same two loads. Similarly draw 3 — 4 parallel to 
O D and 4 — 5 parallel to O C. On joining the point 5 with the 
point 1 we close the Funicular Polygon. This closing line 5 — 1 
has one end 5, in the line of action of the reaction A B, and the 
•other end 1, in the line of action of the reaction A G. Therefore, 
if a line O A be drawn parallel to this closing line from O, it 
must lie between the reactions in the line of loads, just as the 
other lines radiating frx>m O have done. 

If we draw B A from B in the line of loads parallel to the line 
<of action of the reaction A B, so as to meet the line O A in the 
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point A, then A joined with G completes the external force 
polygon. 

Second Case, — If the two ends of the beam had been anchored, 
then the lines of action of the reactions G A and A B would 
have been parallel to each other and to the line joining B with 
G in the Load Diagram. In this case the lines of action of the 




Fio. la.— Frame Diagram and Funicular Polygon. 



reactions would be drawn on 
Fig. la, and the point 1 taken 
anywhere in the line of the 
reaction GA; or we could 
begin with the point 5 anywhere 
in the line of tlie reaction A B, 
and draw the Funicular Polygon 
as stated above. 

If the load FG had not 
existed, we would still have 
begun at the point 1 for the 
first case. The line O F would 
then be betweeo the load £ F 
and the reaction FA. In the 
second case mentioned above, 
the solutioor would still be the 
same as before. 

Resultant of the Loads on a 
Beam. — From the point 1 in the 




Fig. 15.— Load and Polar Dll* 

GRAM FOR DSTERMnrATION OF RB- 
AOnONB AND BiSSULTANT LOAD. 



Frame Diagram, Fig. la, draw the line 1 — 6 parallel to the line 
O G in the Polar Diagram. This line O G lies between the 
load FG and the resultant GR Now draw the line 5 — 6 
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parallel to the line O B, bo as to intersect the line 1 — 6 in the 
point 6. Then the point 6 is a point in the line of action of the 
resultant of the loads. If through the point 6 we draw a line 
parallel to B G, then that line will represent the line of action 
of the resultant load. This line cuts the beam at the point 
round which the beam would balance. The magnitude of the 
resultant is represented by the length of the line B G. 



\ 



8 



4-^ 



^ ^ "^ 












Fio. 2a.— Frame Diaorasc 




Fig. 25. — Load and BsAanoN Diaobau 
FOB Determination or Reactions. 



If we wished to find 
a point in the line of 
action of the resultant 
of the loads C D, D E, 
and E F, then from the 
point 2, draw a line 
parallel to the line O F, 
and from the point 4 a 
line parallel to the line 
O C, so as to intersect 
the first line from the 
point 2. ' This point of 
intersection is a point 
in the line of action of 
the resultant of D,. 
D E, and E F. Its line 
of action passes through 
this point and is parallel 



to the line joining C with F, while its magnitude is represented 
by the line F. 

ReactionB on a BeauL — Second Method. — On the top of the 
beam draw a Firm Frame of Huy shape, having its joints 
in the lines of action of the loads as indicated in the Frame 
Diagram, Fig. 2a. Letter the Frame Diagram according to 



FIKK TRUS& 
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Bow's method, and draw the Load and Stress Diagram as 
already explained As a graphic solution the second method is 
the more accurate of the two, and may be applied with greater 
ease in the case of lattice girders, for we have only to join the 
points of the girder with one end, or some points with one end, 
and the remainder with the other end. 

Fink Truss. — ^This truss is largely used in America for wooden 
bridges and is represented in the Frame Diagram, Fig. 3a. It 
consists in this case, of a primary truss BAG, and two second- 
ary trusses. The divisions of the beam are called panels. The 
truss in Fig. 3a is therefore a Fink Truss of four panels. 




Fig. 3a.— Frame Diaobam, for a Fink Truss. 
H 



If 

^0 *' 



jpZ^ — " — ' 
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Fig. 35.— Stress Diagram. 



If the foot of every upright had been joined with each end of 
the beam instead of as shown, the truss would be called the 
Bellman Truss, of which the solution is similar to the following 
explanation for the Fink Truss. Draw the external force 
polygon as explained for Figs, la and 2a. 

First Method fob Stress Diagram. — Join the joint M N A L 
with the joints E F R P and F G A S R, as shown by the dotted 
lines in the Frame Diagram, Fig. 3a. Call the spaces thus formed 

U 
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X and Z as shown in the Frame Diagram. This will enable ns 
to determine the point M in the Stress Diagram, Fig. 36. Draw 
F Z and A Z, parallel to the bars F Z and A Z. This gives the 
point Z. Then Z X and E X fix the point X ; and X M and 
D M fix the point M. The Stress Diagram may now be com- 
pleted in the usual way, and the closing line will form a check 
line. 

Second Method foe Stress Diagram. — In Fig. 4, we have 
four forces in equilibrium acting at a point and their lines of 
action lie along two straight lines. The condition for cquili- 
brium is, that H M is equal and opposite to K L and M L is 

equal and opposite to KH. The Force 
Polygon will therefore be a parallelogram 
and may be represented by H M L K in the 
Stress Diagram, Fig. 36. 

From the above, it is evident that the stress 
in B M must be equal to the load C D and 
the stress in K L. equal to the stress in H M. 
Therefore, draw A K and A L parallel to the 
Fio. 4.— Forces bars A K and A L respectively and draw 

'^Bs AT A ^PoiN?'^ -^^ between them parallel and equal in 

length to CD. This will determine the 
points K and L in the Stress Diagram, Fig. 36, which may now 
be completed. The closing line will form a check as in the first 
method. 

Trapezoidal Trass of Three Panels. — In this Truss, Fig. 5a, 
the space F will always remain a parallelogram, as was the case 
in the Queen Post Frame which has been already discussed. 
In fact this is a similar case to the roof considered with a con- 
tinuous tie-beam. 

If the beam is uniformly rigid, then whatever distance the 
joint D G F is deflected below the horizontal line, the joint 
B C F £ rises an equal distance above the horizontal line. 
Therefore, the difference between the vertical component of 
the load C D and the stress action in G F, must be equal and 
opposite to the difference between the vertical component of the 
load B C and the stress action in £ F. 

in order to obtain the Stress Diagram, Fig. 56, we first of all 
draw the external force polygon B C D A, and determine the 
point A, as explained for Figs. 16 or 26. Then draw A F 
parallel to the bar AF and B| Cj D, perpendicular to A F. 
B B, , C Cj and D D^ are parallel to A F. B^ C^ and C^ D^ will 
be the vertical components of B and C D respectively. 

Since C^ D^ is greater than B^ C^, the joint C D G F will be 
deflected downwards. Therefore, F G will be less than C^ D^ 
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and k as much less than B^ C^ as C^ D^ is less than E F. 
This is the same thing as saying that G F and F E are together 
«qual to Bj D,. 

The point E lies on the line A E drawn parallel to the har 




Fio. 6a.— Fbahb Diagram fob a Trapxsoidal Truss. 

A E and similarly for the 
point G. Place the line 
£ G between the lines A E 
and AG, parallel to the 
bars GF and FE and equal 
in length to B^ D^. This 
determines the points E 
and G. Where EG cuts 
the line A F fixes the point 
F. Then by joining F C, 
E B and G L> we complete 
the Stress Diagram. 

Another method of de- 
termining the point G is 
to make A P^ equal to one- 
half of B^ Dp or A P equal 
to one-half of B D, and 
draw P, G or P G parallel 
to A F, so as to cut the 
point G. 

Trapezoidal Trass of Five Panels. — In this truss, Fig. 6a, the 
space O always remains a parallelogram, but the other spaces 
cannot change. Similar reasoning to what we used in the 
previous figure will show that the loads D E and E F are 
together equal and opposite to the sum of the stress actions P O 
and O N. The load D is equal to the stress in L N, and also 
equal to the stress in K M. Similarly the load F G is equal to 
the stresses in the bars P R and Q S. It follows from this, that 
the stresses K P, P O, ON, and N L are together equal and 
opposite to the loads CD, D E, EF, and FG. The Stress 




Fig. 66.— Stress Dugram. 
line AG. This determines the 
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Diagram, Fig. 65, may be determined hj drawing A K parallel 
to the hex A K, and making K M equal to D. Then throu&rh 
M draw M N parallel to the bar M N. The point N lies on this 




Fio. 6a.~FBAME Diagram vob Five Panel Trapezoidal Truss. 




Fio. 6&.~Stbb88 Diagram. 

line. Draw A S parallel to the bar A S, and make S Q equal in 
length to F G. Through Q draw Q P parallel to the bar Q P. 
The point P lies on this line. Now O P and O N are together 
equal to F E and E D. Consequently, if we make P N equal to 
F D and parallel to the bars O P and O N, this will determine 
the points P and N. Draw A O parallel to the bar A O. This 
fixes the point O. The points L and R may now be determined, 
and the finishing lines of the diagram inserted. 
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In Fig. 7 the forces acting on the left-hand portion of the 
beam are shown as taken from the Stress Diagram, Fig. 66. 
They are the actions of the pins on the beam, and of the right- 
hand half on that end. 

In Fig. 8 is shown the form which the left-hand end must 
take from the previous assumptions. The three points shown 





Fig. 7.— Forces AcriNa on the 
Left-hand Halt of tub 
Beam. 



Fio. 8.— Form niTo which thi 
Forces Bend the Left-Hand 
Half of the Beau. 



in a straight line must always remain in a straight line. There 
will be three points of contrary flexure in the length of the beam. 
These Trapezoidal Trusses are deficient frames made redund- 
ant by stiff joints. 





FRAME DIAGRAM 



FRAME DIAGRAM 



Cote (Q E 
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STRESS DIAGRAM 




STRESS DIAGRAM ' 



Triangular Frame. 



Example I. — A triangular frame, consisting of three equi- 
lateral triangles, is loaded with a weight W. Find the stresses 
on the several members of the frame (1) when W is hung at the 
lower apex of the central triangle, (2) when each of the triangles 

is loaded at the upper apex with -^, 
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Answbb. — Since the loading is symmetrical in both cases, the 
reactions are each equal to one-half of the total load — that is, 
to AW. 

Vase (1). — Draw B vertical and equal to W units. Bisect 
it at A, so that C A and A B are the reactions. Make C D 
parallel to the bar CD, and AD to AD. This gives us D. 
Then draw D E and A E respectively parallel to the bars D E 
and A E, so as to obtain E A F and E F fix F, and B F com- 
pletes the Stress Diagram. B F should be parallel to the bar 
B F, and this gives us a check on our work. 

A 

-< "^rr^ >7r^ h 




1000 Ua, 2000 Iba, 

FRAME DIAGRAM 
M B 




Q ED 

STRESS DIAGRAM 
Fig. 9.— Wabbiov Gibdbb. 

Com (2). — Here we must make A B and B each equal to i 
W. D A and C D will represent the reactions, D being the 
middle point of B 0, and therefore coincident with B. A £ and 
DE determine E, and OG and DG give G. E and G will 
coincide since B and D do, and everythiog is symmetricaL The 
point F also coincides with E and G, so that there is no stress 
in the bars E F and F G. 
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Warren Girder.— Fig. 9 illnstrates a Warren Girder of four 
bays or panels^ which is simply an extension of the above 
triangular frame. The upper horizontal member is called the 
Upper Boom or Flange, and the lower horizontal member ijt 
called the Lower Boom or Flange. The inclined members are 
called Lattice Bars or Braces. The joint AFE orEFGDis 
caUed an Apex. The angle of triangulation is usually 60*", but 
sometimes the triangles are right-angled isosceles. When 
loads are applied at the centres of the lower members, tie-rods 
are put from the centres of the lower members to the opposite 
apices. These tie-rods transmit the central loads to the upper 
apices. The Frame Diagram would then show a system of loads 
at the lower and upper apices. From what has already been 
said the student should find no difficulty in drawing the Stress 
Diagram, which is obtained in exactly the same way as those in 
Example I. 

LinTille or N Girder. — This girder differs from the Warren 
Girder, in that the bars connecting the two horizontal booms are 
placed alternately vertical and oblique, forming a series of right- 
angled triangles instead of the corresponding equilateral ones in 
the Warren Girder. It is so arranged that the shorter vertical 
bars shall be in compression and the oblique ones in tension. 
This clearly tends to a saving of material and a diminution of 
weight, since compression members, unless very short, must, 
other things being equal, be much heavier than tension mem- 
bers. Also, compression members are much strengthened by 
shortening, while a tension member is not weakened by 
lengthening. 

We may determine the reactions by a " substituted frame '' 
by the Funicular Polygon, or, in this case, by calculation. 

In drawing the Stress Diagram we observe that A a must be 
equal to Q A, and a Q is zero, since the reaction is vertical. 
The members a Q and n K are necessary to give the required 
stability. These, together with the end vertical members, 
might be dispensed with by carrying the supports up to the 
upper boom. 

Draw the lines representing the loads and reactions, viz. : — 
KL, LM, MN, NP, PQ, QA, AB, BO, OD, DE, EF, FG, 
GH, and HK. Since Aa=:AQ, and Hn = HE, so that a 
coincides with Q, and n with E, we may draw the Stress 
Diagram as follows : — 

B b and a 6 fix the point 5, and G m and n m the point m. 
Pc „ 6c „ c, „ LZ „ m/ „ L 

Cd „ cd „ d, ^ Fk ,, Ik „ k. 

K e „ c? 6 II 0, „ M A „ A; A i, h, 

!>/ V «/ V /i » Ey I, hg „ g. 
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By t enjoining/^ we complete the Stress Diagram, and this 
line should be parallel to the central strut. 
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Fia 106.— Stbess Djaobail 

Lattice Girder. — Although in Fig. 12, we have drawn the 
external force polygon for Fig. 11, we can go no further with 
the Stress Diagram for frames of this kind until we have deter- 
mined in some way the stress in one member, because these 
are redundant frames.* 

* See the beginning of Leotore XXIV. for the properties of redundant 
frames. 
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AssxTMPTiON. — We asBTime, first of all, that all the members 
have been accurately fitted ; that is, the frame is not imtially 
stressed. 

One method of solution which has often been suggested is, 
to ass .1 me that the shear over any section is taken equally 
by the braces in that secticm. We shall however prove that 
this latter assumption is not consistent with the actual con- 
ditions. The shear on the right-hand bay of Fig. 11 is evi- 
dently one-half of BC, and according to the above method, 
the vertical component of the stress in the member G H would 
be equal to one half of the shear, that is one quarter of B 0, 
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Fio. 11.— Frame Diagram, 



Fig. 12.— Stress 

Diagram with 

Ukequal Stesses 

IN Braces. 

Two Bat Lattice Girder. 



Fig. 13.— Stress 

Diagram with 

Equal Stresses 

IN Bracks. 



whilst the vertical component of the stress in the member G K 
would be equal to the other half of the shear, that is also one 
quarter of B C. Similarly, for the left-hand bay, according to 
the above assumption, the vertical components of the stresses in 
E G and F G would each be one quarter of B C. 

Let. us suppose the vertical component of the stress in G H 
and K L, to be one-quarter of B C, and then draw the Stress 
Diagram, Fig. 12. There AL is equal in length to the verti- 
cal component of KL and also equal to one-quarter of BC. 
The Stress Diagram may now be' completed in the' usual 
way. It shows that if the stress in G H ]bas a vertical com- 
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ponent of one^uarter of B 0, then the vertical component of the 
stress in EG is three-quarters of BC. This is a consistent 
result^ because three-quarters and one-quarter of BC acting 
vertically together at the joint EBCHG will balance BC. 
But, if tiie members have been properly put together, there is no 
reason at all why the stress in E G should be greater than the 
stress in G H. The most sensible assumption to make is, that 
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Fio. 146.— Stress Diaobail 
When Bbaoes EG ahd DF abb 

BXMOVXD, 



the members E G and G H will 
each have a stress of which the 
vertical component is one-half 
of B C. The Stress Diagram 
for this assumption is worked 
out in Fig. 13. 

Lattice Girder of Five Bays. 
— To Determine what Pro- 
portion OF A Single Load 
IS Transmitted along each 
Braoe. — In the Frame Dia- 
gram, Fig. 14a, we have as- 
sumed a load of 5 units at 
the joint BCHGE. From 
inspection, it will be evident 
that the reaction A B will be 
4 units and AC will be 
1 unit. The reactions may 
be determined by a substi- 
tuted triangular fi»me with 
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its vertex at the loaded joint and rafter ends at the abut- 
ments. The Stress Diagram, Fig. I4:b, has been drawn on the 
assumption that the braces EG and 1>F have been withdrawn. 
If the bar D F is removed, then the spaces D and F will have 
onlv one letter, let this be called D. Then BD and A D fix the 
point D; D F and A F the point F ; D E and B E the point E ; 
E G and F G the point G and so on, until the Stress Diagram is 
completed. 

From the Stress Diagram, Fig. 146, we see that the vertical 
components of the stresses in the braces * G H, K L, L N, M O, 
OP, Q R, R T, S F and U C are each equal to the load B C, and 
that the vertical components of the stresses in the remaining braces 
T U, R S, on to B D are each equal to four units ; also that the 
kind of stress alternates between a push and a pull throughout 
the braces. The vertical component of the push in the lattice 
bar G H, is balanced by the vertical component of the pull in 
L N. Also, the vertical component of the pull in MO, is^ 
balanced by the vertical component of the push in O P, and 
similarly for Q R and R T, S TJ and IT 0. Now, the push in 
U C is balanced by the reaction A, combined with the vertical 
component of the pull in T U, and since the reaction A is one 
unit the vertical component of the pull in T U must be four 
units. This four units of vertical component of the pull in T XT, 
is transmitted through the remaining lattice bars as a push and. 
a pull alternately, until it reaches B D as 
a push, and is there balanced by the re- 
action A B. 

^The stress in each lattice bar produces a 
strain that will cause the load to dip. Now, 
since the stresses are severe and every lat- 
tice bar is stressed, the removal of the brace 
£ G produces a very yielding frame. 

In Fig. 15 we have the Stress Diagram 
which is obtained from the Frame Diagram, 
Fig. 14a, by removing the brace G H. The 
removal of this brace means, that there will 
be no stress in the bars L N, M O, O P, Q R, 
R T and S U. Since there is no stress in 
S U there can be none in C S or C U. 
Therefore, S and XJ will coincide with and 
the Stress Diagram can now be completed. 




Fig. 16. — Stbess- 

DlAORAM WITH 

Bracv GH Rb. 

MOVED. 



* Since the two members G H and K L, Fig. 14a, are parts of the same- 
lattice bar or brace and the stresses in them are the same in every element, 
we may refer to them as the lattice bar or brace G U or E L and similarly- 
for the others. 
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Fig. 15 shows that the lattice bar E G is the only one having 
the vertical component of its stress equal to B C. Also that 
each of the bars BD, D E, GK, LM, OQ and Rd has the 
vertical component of its stress equal to one unit of the load. 
Further, that the stresses are alternately push and pull and that 
the remaining lattice bars are not stressed. 

The vertical component of the push in the lattice bar E G is 
balanced by the reaction A B, in combination with the stress in 
B D, Since the vertical component of the push in the brace E G 
must balance the load, its value is 5 units and the reaction A B 
has a value of 4 units ; therefore, the stress in the bar B D must 
be a pull of 1 unit. This vertical component of the pull in B D 
is balanced by the vertical component of the push stress in D E 
and so on, until the vertical component of the push in T U is 
balanced by the reaction A C of one unit. 

Since the stress is severe in only one lattice bar and a number 
of the bars are unstressed, the removal of the brace OH pro- 
dnces a very much less yielding frame than the removal of the 
brace E G-. 

When the frame is complete as shown in the Frame Diagram, 
Fig. 14a, the vertical components of the pushes in the lattice 
bars E G and G H must together carry the load. The amount 
which each carries will be inversely proportional to the yielding- 
ness of the system of bars to which each is connected. The 
lattice bar EG will therefore carry more than the lattice bar GH. 

In this case, we have made the following assumptions : — 

(1) That the Frame is not initially stressed. 

(2) That the vertical component of the push stress in the 
left-hand lattice bar meeting in a joint at which a load 
is applied is equal to that portion of the left-hand reaction 
which that load produces. Also, that a similar relation exists 
between the vertical component of the push stress in the right- 
hand lattice bar and the right-hand reaction. 

Lattice Girder Loaded at Top Joints. — For the lattice girder, 
Fig. 16a, we must first determine the reactions. This may be 
done by one of the methods for Figs. 1 and 2, of which the 
latter one, is the better and simpler. By joining the lower left- 
hand corner with each of the upper joints we obtain a Simple 
Triangular Frame, and by drawing the Stress Diagram for it, 
we can determine the reactions. Since the frame is redundant 
we must first calculate the stress in one member before we can 
begin the Stress Diagram. The bar B K is the most suitable 
one. 

From the second assumption we observe that : — 
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(1) The load B 0, produces no stress in K L and a push 

stress of 3 units in B K. 

(2) The load D, produces a push stress having a vertical 

component equal to 4 units (^ C D) in K M. This com- 
ponent is entirely balanced by the reaction which the 
load CD produces in AB — viz., 4 units. This load 
produces therefore no stress in B K. 




Fig. 16a. — Frame Diagram for a Loaded Lattice Girder. 

(3) The load D E, produces 

a push stress having a 
vertical component 
equal to 9 units (f D E) 
in O Q. This stress in- 
duces a pull stress in 
M N having a vertical 
component equal to 9 
units and this pull stress 
induces in B K a push 
stress of 9 units. 

(4) The load EF, produces 

a push stress having a 
vertical component 
equal to 8 units (f E F) 
in R T. This stress in- 
duces a pull in P Q, 
and a push in N L, the vertical component of which is 
balanced by the reaction produced in A B. This load 
produces therefore no stress in B K. 

(5) The load FG, produces a push stress having a vertical 

component equal to 2 units (\ F G) in TJ W. This 
stress is transmitted as push and pull until it reaches 
B K as push and is balanced by the reaction A B. 

(6) The load G H, produces no stress in B K. 




Fig. 166.— Stress Diagram. 
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Summing up the push stresses in B K we have : — 

3 units due to B C, 

units due to C D, 

9 units due to DE, 

units due to E F, 

2 units due to F G, 

units due to G H. 
This gives a total push stress of 14 units in the bar B K. 

From the point B, in the line of loads, Fig. 166, draw a line 
B K parallel to the bar B K, and make the length of B K equal 
to 14 units to the same scale as the line of loads. This deter- 
mines the point K in the Stress Diagram. Then K L and C L 
fix the point L and so on point by point until the Stress 
Diagram is finished. The finishing line forms a check line. 

In calculating the stress in the lattice bars, we have some- 
times a push stress and sometimes a pull stress. We must 
therefore pay due regard to the sign of the stress when adding 
up the various stresses. The force C D produces a push stress 
in the bar N O, having a vertical component of 1 unit, while 
E F produces a push stress in R T having a vertical component 
of 8 units. This push induces a pull in NO also having a 
vertical component of 8 units. Therefore, the resultant stress in 
N O is a pull having a vertical component of 7 units. 

Referring to Fig. 16a, we may observe that sometimes, 
vertical ties are put in the spaces N, Q, T and W. The action 
of these ties is to prevent distortion of the rectangles in which 
they lie. Therefore unless these rectangles have become dis^ 
torted, they will not be stressed. This distortion will depend 
upon the relative yieldingness of the two systems of bars form- 
ing the rectangle. In this example suppose a tie in the space 
N and a load applied at the lower joint. Then, before this load 
can stress the tie, the lower joint must come down more than 
the upper joint. The safest assumption to make is, that the 
ties carry no portion of the loads. Some lattice bridges have 
struts in the spaces N, Q, T and W of Fig. 16a and the lattice 
bars are all ties — that is, they are only able to stand a ])ull 
stress. On drawing the Stress Diagram for such a case, we must 
omit a bar if a push stress comes in it, and use the other tie. 

One tie in each bay must carry the shear in that bay. This 
will enable us to calculate the pull in that tie. This is the best 
method of drawing the Stress Diagram for such cases. 

Bending Moment — Definition. — The Bending Moment at any 
point in a beam, is the algebraic sum of the moments with respect 
to that point, of all the external forces acting on the portion of 
the beam on either side of that point. 
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In order to draw the Bending Moment Diagram of Fig. 17, 
we must proceed as if we were going to find the reactions, by 
means of the Funicular Polygon and Polar Diagram as explained 
for Fig. la* 

The Fnnicular Polygon drawn in this way is a Bending Moment 
Diagram. — That is, if a vertical line be drawn from a point in 
the beam, to cut the bounding lines of the Funicular Polygon, 
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Fig. 17. — ^Binding Moment and Sueabino Forob on a Beam, 

the intercept on this line which lies between those bounding 
lines, represents to a certain scale the bending moment on the 
beam at that point. 

Having found the point A in the line of loads, by drawing 
A 0' horizontal and of any suitable length, we draw a Polar 
Diagram with this point O' as the pole and the corresponding 
Funicular Polygon, when we obtain a Bending Moment Diagram 
on a horizontal base. 

Proof.-- -The Bending Moment at the point where the load 
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B C acts, is equal to A B x ab Uaits of Moment. The Tri- 
angles abc and O' A B are similar, having the sides ab, be and 
c a of the one respectively parallel to the sides O' A, A B and 
B O' of the other. 

Therefore, be : ab :: B A : AO' 

B A X ab 



Hence, be = 



AO' 



a. ., , ,^ BA X ad - BC X bd 
Similarly, df = ^-j^p • 

That is, the number of units of length in b c, when measured 
with the scale for the load line, would give the Bending Moment, 
if O' A measured 1 unit on the scale of length for the Beam. 

ScALB FOR Bending Moment Diagram. — Subdivide the 
unit of the scale used for the line of loads, into as many parts 
as the line O'A contains the unit of the scale used for the 
length of the beam. Then, one of these subdivisions will be the 
unit for the Bending Moment scale. It is found convenient to 
make 0' A ten units of the length scale. 

Shearing Force. — Definition. — The Shearing Force on any 
transverse section of a beam is equal to the algebraic sum of 
all the external forces acting on the portion of the beam on 
either side of that section. 

In order to draw the Shearing Force Diagram of Fig. 17, no 
explanation is necessary, beyond following out the lines of the 
figure. The Shearing Force on any transverse section of the 
beam lying between the loads B C and C D, is, from the defini- 
tion, equal to the force A B minus the force B 0. Therefore, 
the length between the line 4 — 5 and the line 1 — 6 will measure 
the Shearing Force to the scale of the line of loads. 

Cantilever Uniformiy Loaded. — The cantilever shown in Fig. 
18 may be considered as 12 feet long. The loads indicated 
are therefore equivalent to a uniform load per foot run. They 
act at the centre of each of the portions. By drawing 
from A, B, C, <fec., on the Load Line, horizontal lines in the 
spaces A, B, C, &c., as shown, we determine the Shearing Force 
Diagram. If we divide the beam into smaller divisions and 
draw the Shearing Force Diagram, the stepped line will become 
more nearly a straight line. CJonsequently, when divided into 
infinitely small parts, the Shearing Force Diagram becomes the 
Triangle R P Q. The length of the line Q R is the total load on 
the Beam. 
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The Bending Moment Diagram of Fig. 18 is determined by 
drawing in the spaces A, B, C, &c., lines parallel to the lines 
O A, B, C, &c. The limiting form of the curve Q S will be 
s parabola with its vertex at S, and the Tftlue of the length Q T 
will be the Maximum Bending Moment. 



Fio. 18,— Ukitormlt Loaded Canhlbver. 

Beam Uniformly Loaded and with Concentrated Loads. — Draw, 
as already explained, the Shearing Force Diagram for the con- 
centrated loads. This is 11X123, &.c., on Fig. 19. Set off 
H P and K Q, each equal to half the total uniform load on the 
beam, and join F with Q. Then H P Q K is the Shearing Force 
Diagram tor the Uniform Load. Adding the ordinates of the 
two diagrams t<^ether we derive the Combined Shearing Force 
Diagram B.abede66/, &c., of Fig. 19. 

Draw the Bending Moment Diagram (L n M, Fig. 19) for the 
concentrated loads as described for Fig. 17. Then draw on the 
opposite side of L M a parabola, having its axis bisecting L M 
at right angles, and the ordinate at the centre of L M equal to 
the Maximum Bending Moment due to the uniform load. This 

15 



ordinate moat be measured to the same scale as that of the 
ordinates of the concentrated Bending Moment Gurre. The 
combined ordinate measures the Combined Bending Moment. 
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Fia. 19.— Bkui witk UviroBH ahd Conokntratzd Loads. 

Example II. — A cantilever 15 feet long has a load of 5 tons 
at its oater end, 5 tons at 6 feet from it, and 10 tons at a point 
10 feet from the end. Find graphically the diagrams of shearing 
force and bending moment. 

Anbwxr. — The upper part of the figure shows the cantileTer 
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and the positioiiB of the loads. Project dove from these posi- 
tions and the inner end of the beam, and then set out AB = 10 
units, BC = 5, and CD-5, to represent the forces AB, BC, 




Cantilxvik in Bxahfli n. 

and D respectivelf . Draw horizontal lines through A, B, 0, 
and D to intersect the lines of the forces. This gives ns the 
Shearing Force Diagram as shown shaded. 
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To obtain the Bending Moment Diagram take any point O in 
E D, and join it to A, B, and 0. Then take a base tine M L 
parallel to D, and draw M Q in the epace parallel to O C, 
Q P in the space B parallel to B, and P N in the space A 
parallel to O A. Then LMQFN is the Bending Moment 

1 I i ; i 



Be A It IN EXAHFLB III. 

Diagram, the scale being that adopted for the shear multiplied 
by the length of D measured on the scale employed in setting 
out the length of the beam. 

EzAUPLE III. — A beam of 12 feet span carries five loads 
equally spaced along its length, the first and last being each 2 
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feet from the nearest end. The values of the loads are 10, 5, 6, 
8, and 4 tons respectively. Obtain graphically diat^rams show- 
ing the shear and bending moment at every point of the beam. 

Answer. — In this case we shall determine the reactions by 
calculation, thus : — 

Reaction at left hand due to AB is |-x 10^8^^ tons. 
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BO „ ix 5 = 34 
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OD „ f X 6 = 3 
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DE„ |x 8 = 2* 
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EF „ iK 4p0| 
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.*. Total left-hand reaction G A=18 „ 

The whole load is 33 tons, and therefore the right-hand 
reaction must be 33-18, or 15 tons. 

We can now proceed as before, making GA=18, AB=10, 
B = 5, (fee, and drawing horizontal lines through A, B, 0, &c., 
to obtain the Shearing Force Diagram. 

Take a point O in the horizontal through G, and join it to A, 
B, 0, &c. 

Then the part of the Bending Moment Diagram in the space 
A is parallel to O A, in the space B to O B, in to O 0, and so 
on, as in Example II. 

We might, of course, have determined the reactions from the 
Funicular Polygon L n M N in the first instance ; but had we 
done so we would probably not have got the line O G horizon- 
tal, and would have had to redraw it as explained in the text. 

Centre of Gravity of an Area. — Divide the area into elements, 
such as parallelograms, triangles, &c., the centres of gravity of 
which can be easily determined. 

If the area is bounded by a curved line, divide it into very 
narrow strips, so that they may be considered approximately as 
parallelograms. 

We have <]ivided the area shown in Fig. 20 into three 
rectangles, and have found the centre of gravity of each. We first, 
assume a line lying in any direction, such as the line X X, along 
which the pull of gravity acts. The centre of gravity of each 
area is a point in the line of action of the pull of gravity on that 
area. The line of action of gravity will be parallel to this 
assumed line X X. The way may be towards either the left or 
the right as may be found most suitable, and the magnitude will 
be proportional to the area. The forces BO, D, and D E 
represent completely the action of gravity on the top, the centre, 
and the bottom rectangles respectively. 

Proceed to find the resultant of the three forces B 0, D, 
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and D E, as explained for Fig. la. This is shown inlFig. 19 by 
the Polar Diagram B C D E O, and the corresponding funicalar 
polygon 12 3 4. B C, D, and D E, in the Polar Diagram are 
proportional to the areas of the three rectangles. 

The line of action of the resultant of the three forces B O, 
D, and D E passes through the centre of gravity of the whole 
area. This line is represented by the line 4 — M. Now, 
assume a line at right angles to XX as a line along which the 
pull of gravity acts. Proceed in exactly the same way with 
regard to this line as has been done for the line X X, and we 
obtain another line passing through the centre of gravity of the 
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Fig. 20, — Csntrb of Gbavity and Moment of Inebtia. 

whole area. The intersection M of these two resultants gives 
the centre of gravity of the whole area. The forces in the 
second case are called F G, G H, and H K, and the Polar Diagram 
F G H K Oj, with its corresponding Funicular Polygon, is shown 
in the figure. 

Moment of Inertia of an Area. — If we wish to find approxi- 
mately the Moment of Inertia round the line XX of the area in 
Fig. 20, we must first of all divide the area into elements just 
as in finding the centre of gravity. Then proceed to draw the 
polar diagram B C D E O and the corresponding funicular 
polygon 12 3 4 
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Now consider the top polygon and how we may determine its 
Moment of Inertia. 

Produce the two lines derived from the polar diagram, which 
meet in the line of action of the pull of gravity on that area 
(viz., 1 — 2 and 1 — 4) until they intersect the line X X in the 
points B', C. Do the same for the lines 1 — 2 and 2 — 3, and 
2 — 3 and 4 — 3, which meet on the lines of action of the pull of 
gravity on the middle and hottom areas. These lines intersect 
X X in the points C, D', and D', E', respectively. 

Consider B' CK, C* D', and D' E' as the magnitudes of the forces 
acting along the lines B C, CD, and D E respectively. Proceed 
as if to find their resultant by drawing the polar diagram 
B' C D' E' O' and the corresponding funicular polygon 5 6 7 8. 

Produce, as before, the lines which meet in B C (viz., 6 — 5 
and 6 — 7) to intersect the lines X X in the points B' (T, Do 
the same for the lines 5 — 8 and 7 — 8, or, as we have done in the 
figure, produce the one which will cut X X in a point furthest 
from B^ WO" measures to a certain scale the moment of 
inertia of the top area round the line XX, and B'E' the 
moment of inertia of the whole area round the same line. 
Greater accuracy would be obtained by dividing the area into 
smaller elements. 

Proof. — Let y in Fig. 20 represent the distance the centre of 
gravity of the top area is from the line X X. 

Now, since the two triangles B C O and B' 0' 1 are similar : — 

BO:Z ::B'C':y. 

Then, B' C - ^^^ ^ . 

Again, the two triangles B' C O' and B* C 6 are similar : — 
Hence, FC : Zj : : B^C" : y. 

And, 8-0- = 11^. 

Substituting the above value of B' C we get : — 

•RTi/r BO X yg 

^^ = "ZTZi"- 

But, "BO xy^ is the moment of inertia for the top area with 
respect to the line X X, provided the depth of the area is small 
in comparison with y. B^ C measured with the scale called 
the ''area scale," as used for drawing B C (in order to represent 
the area of the top rectangle), gives the value of this moment of 
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inertia, if Z and Z^ are 1 unit of the scale which is used for 
setting off the lengths in drawing the section. 

Scale for Measuring the Moment of Inertia. — Sub- 
diYide the unit of the scale used for representing the areas, 
into as many divisions as is represented by the number found 

by multiplying Z and Z^ which 
are both measured by the length 
scale. One of these subdivisions 
will be the unit for the Moment of 
Inertia Scale. Or, measure B'' E" 
with the area scale and multiply 
the reading first by Z and then 
byZj. 

Engine Mechanism. — In the 
Frame Diagram, Fig. 21a, the bars 
B C and C E represent the centre 
lines of the piston-rods of a com- 
pound engine the heads of which 
are guided in parallel straight lines. 
The bars AC and DF are short 




Fig. 21a. — Frame Diagram. 
Engine Mechanism. 




A B 




Fig. 216. — Stress Diagram. 



Stress Diagram for 
Joint ACH. 



connecting-rods, driving the crank EG, by means of the tri- 
angular frame shown. The joint C D K H is constrained to 
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move in an arc of a circle round a point in the bar G D produced 
towards the right. The bar C D is called a radius rod. The 
lines of action of all the external forces acting in the struc- 
ture are shown. A B and E F are the guide pressures, D 
the push or pull in the radius rod, F G the push or pull in the 
crank, and G A the crank effort or tangential resistance. 

First Method. — We commence the Stress Diagram, Fig. 216, 
by drawing D E to represent in magnitude the total pressure on 
the right-hand piston-rod. Then, E F and D F fix the point F, 
while F K and D K determine K.* But, we can get no further 
until we draw the Stress Diagram for the joint A H. This is 
done by drawing B C to represent to the same scale aa before 
the total pressure on the left-hand piston-rod. Then, the points 
A and H are determined. 

We must now fit the Stress Diagram for the joint A C H, to 
the Stress Diagram already drawn ; so that the point shall 
lie on the line drawn through D parallel to the bar CD and 
the point H on the line drawn through K parallel to the bar 
K H, C H being kept parallel to the bar C H. Then the Stress 
Diagram, Fig. 216, can be completed in the usual way. 

Second Method. — Find the forces acting in A C and D F, and 
then find their resultant. Produce the line of action of this 
resultant to cut the line of action of the force D ; when, by 
joining this point with the crank pin, we get the line of action 
of the resultant force acting on the said crank pin. Finally, 
draw the Stress Diagram from the supplementary data. 

The following is a list of books and papers on Graphic Statics 
and the Design of Structures : — 

Tlie Design of Structures, Bridges, Roofs, <fcc., by S. Anglin, C.E. 
{Chas. Griffin & Co., London, 1895.) 

A Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction, by Prof, T. Claxton Fidler. 
{Chas. Griffin & Co., London.) 

Chraphical Determination of Forces in Engineering Structures, by James 

B. Chalmers, C.E. (Macmillan & Co., London.) 

Graphic and AnaXytic Statics, by Robert Hudson Graham, C.E. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co., London.) 

Graphics, by Prof. R. H. Smith, M.Inst.M.E. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London.) 

Mtefianics, vol. ii., by A. Jay Da Bois, C.E., Ph.D. (Chapman & Hall, 
London.) 

Applied Mechanics, by Gaetano Lanza. (Chapman & Hall, London.) 

Theory of Structures and Strength of Materials, by Henry T. Bovey, 
M.A., D.C.L. (Chapman & Hall, London.) 

Graphic Methods of Computing Stresses in Jointed Structures, Paper by 

C. O. Burge, Proc. Inst. C.E. Vol. Ixxiv., p. 192. 

Graphic Methods of Engine Design, by A. H. Barker. (The Technical 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Manchester.) 

* The line F K has been omitted in the diagram. 
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Mechanical Ghraphies, by 6. Halliday. (London, 1889.) 

Elements of Graphic SiaOcSy by K. von Ott, translated by G. S. Clark. 
(E. & F. N. Spon, London, 1888.) 

Principles of Graphic StaUcs, by 6. S. Clark. (£.{;& F. N. Spon, 
London, 1888.^ 

Elements of Graphic Statics, by L. M. Hoskins. (Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1892.) 

Eronamies of Constmction, by Robt. H. Bow. (E. & F. N. Spon, 
London.) 

Applied MeehanieSt 2nd edition, by Prof. James H. Cotterill. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London.) 
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Leotxtbb XXVIII.— Questions. 

1. Draw the Stress Diagram for the Fink Tniss shown below, and verify 
the stress diagram accompanying it. 



3000 lbs 



3000 lbs 




FRAME DIAGRAM 




STRESS DIAGRAM 
FiKK Truss fob Question 1. 

2. A triangnlar frame is at rest under the action of three external forces. 
Prove that a certain diagram will represent the stresses in the bars of the 
frame. Extend this proposition to the case of a lattice girder of the 
Warren construction with four bays in the lower boom and three bays in 
the upper boom, loaded in the centre of the lower boom and supported at 
the ends, giving the Stress Diagram and showing how to distinguish the 
portions which are in compression or extension. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 
1889. ) 

3. A triangular frame is acted on b^ three forces applied at its respective 
angular points and in equilibrium ; mvestigate a method of constructing 
the diagram of all forces brought into play. Taking the case of a frame on 
the principle of the Warren Girder having four bays in the lower boom and 
three in the upper boom, and loaded at the centre of the lower member with 
a weight W, explain the method of constructing the diagram of forces, 
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drawine the same, and distingaishmg those bars which act as struts from 
those which act as ties. (S. and A. Hons. Exam., 1892.) 

4. The lower boom of a Warren Girder, supported at both ends, is 
divided into three bays. The upper boom has two bays, and the bracing 
bars are each inclined at 60° to the horizon. Find by graphic construction 
the stresses in the several pieces when the frame is loaded with 1,000 lbs. 
at the middle of the top boom. 




20 20 20 

LATTICE GIRDER. 




STRESS DIAGRAM. 
Lattice Gibder yok Question 7. 

5. A Warren Girder has five bays consisting of equilateral triangles. If 
it be supported at each end and loaded at the two bottom central joints 
with losuls of 18,000 lbs., find graphically the stress on each member, and 
show whether it is tensile or compressive. Explain fully the reasons and 
theory of the method you employ in obtaining your result. (S. and A. 
Adv. Exam., 1894.) 
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6. A Warren Girder of six bays with equilateral bracing, each bay being 
10 feet long, is loaded with a distributed weight of 1 ton per foot ran 
placed along the top of the girder ; obtain the diagram of stress, and cal- 
calate the stresses in the various members, assuming that cotan. 60**= '577, 
cosec. 60*= 1*155. Atm, 

7. A lattice girder is loaded in the manner shown by the foregoine 
figure. Draw the Stress Diagram by the method explained in the text, and 
see if you get the same results as shown. 

8. A bar of pine 44 inches long rests on props at its extremities, and just 
supports 10 weights, of 14 lbs. each, hung at equal intervals of 4 inches 
along the rod. Find graphically the B M at the centre of the bar and the 
amount of a single weight, which, if hung at the centre of the bar, would 
stress it to the same extent (see figure). Ans, 43*27 lbs. 



70lh8. 
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Beam fob Question 8. 









A^l£lti:HE 



- !(/' 



»^- r-v 




Beam for Question 9. 

9. A horizontal uniform bar, 18 inches long, is laid over two supports, 
each 4 inches from its ends, as shown in the figure. Find graphically two 
points at which the bending moment is zero, the bar being loaded by its 
own weight (see figure). Ans. 2 inches from inside of supports. 

10. Given an iron arched rib, hinged at both ends, and a system of 
vertical loads, show how we find the stress at any point of any section. 
Prove the rule for stress at any point of a section when we know the result- 
ant of all the forces acting on the structure on one side of the section. 
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PART v.— STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 



LECTURE XXIX. 

Contents. — Stress — Definition of Intensity of Stress — Relation between 
Normal and Tangential Stresses — Strain— Example I. — Coefficient or 
Modulus of Elasticity — Limit of Elasticity — Work done in Stretching 
a Bar — Resilience — Example II. — Sadden Pull or Live Load-^Shrunk 
Rings — Example III. — Strength of Thin Cylinders — Helical Seams — 
Strength of Thick Cylinders— Example IV. — Strength of Suspended 
Chains and Wires — Example V. — Questions. 

Stress. — When a piece of material is subjected to the action of 
external forces they tend to cause the material to change its 
shape or form. The particular way in which the change takes 
place depends upon the manner in which the load is applied. 
This tendency gives rise to certain forces within the material 
which offer resistance to the change. These internal forces are 
generally called stresses; but the term Stress which we have now 
to consider has a somewhat more definite meaning. By the 
principle of the equality of action and reaction, we know that so 
long as no rupture of the material takes place, the algebraic sum 
of the components of the internal forces in the direction of the 
load at any section of the material must be equal to the load. 
This principle enables us to express the internal in terms of the 
external forces. It is a fundamental fact that, for a given load, 
the amount of resistance to be contributed by each individual 
fibre or part composing a section will be less or greater, accord- 
ing as the number of such fibres or parts is greater or less ; or as 
we usually regard it, according as there is more or less area of 
section. This introduces us to the conception of distributed 
force, and paves the way towards gaining definite and clear ideas 
regarding the strength of materials. 

Definition. — Intensity of stress is the resistance or reaction 
due to a load per unit area of section. For brevity it is usually 
called the Stress. Stresses may be of three different kinds, 
depending on the direction of the applied force with reference to 
the section on which the stress is estimated. 

(1) If the applied force is normal or at right angles to the 
section, and acting atoay from it, the stress is called tensile, 

(2) If acting towa/rds the section, the stress is termed cotnpres' 
$ive. 
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(3) If the direction of the applied force be parallel to the 
section, then the stress is named a shearing stress. 

It is evident that if the applied force be acting in a direction 
inclined to the given section, it will cause both a shearing and a 
direct stress, the latter being tensile or compressive, according 
as the force is directed away from or 
towards the section. 

When the applied force acts in such a 
way that we know that its effect is uni- 
formily distributed over the section we are 
considering, then we estimate the stresses 
as follows : — 

Let Pn = The applied load (or its com- 
ponent) acting normally to the 
section in lbs. or tons. 

A' = The area of the section (usually 
in square inches). 

/ '= The direct stress, which maybe 
either tensile or compressive. 

Pt = The applied load (or its com- 
ponent) acting tangentially 
to the section in lbs. or tons. Illustrating Normal 

/a = The shearing stress. and Tangential 



99 



» 



» 




Then, 



And, 



/ = 



/. = 



1= 

A 



Stressbs. 



(I) 



Relation between Normal and Tangential Stresses.— Let 
abed be the section of a bar normal to the direction of the 
applied force P, and efgh another section making an angle ^, 
with the direction of P; and let the area of a6eci be A square 
inches. 

Thus, the stress on abed is: — 

/ = ?• 
•^ A^ 

But, on the area e/g h, we have a normal force : — 

Pn = P sin ^, 

And a tangential force : — 

P« « PcosA 

area abed A 



Now, the area e/gh = 



sin $ 



sin &' 
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If ^ and j^ be the normal and tangential stresses on the section 

P P 

We have : — A = —r- = -i-« sin^ ^ = y . sin* tf. 



sin ^ 

Similarly, we get:—;/* = /. sin ^ . cos ^. 

Strain. — ^When a piece of material, snch as a bar of iron, is in 
tension or compression under the action of an applied force P, 
the bar will, in consequence, be lengthened or shortened by an 
amount depending on the extent to which it is stressed,. The 
ratio which this change of length bears to the original length of 
the bar is called the strain due to P. Or in symbols, — 

If, L = Original length of bar in inches. 

And, I ss Change of length of bar also in inches. 

We have :— Strain = -^ . * . . . . (II) 

Since L and I are both actual lengths, measured by some 
common unit, the student should carefully note that strain, as 
thus defined, is merely an abstract raAio^ and not a quantity, for 
it is independent of the units employed. 

Example I. — A tie-rod, 100 ft. long, is stretched | of an inch 
by the action of a certain force ; what is the strain % 

Here, L » 100 x 12 = 1,200 inches, 

Ani, ' ' ' « = 0'-75 inch. 

Strain = ^^ = 0-000625. 

Coefficient, or Modoins of Elasticity. — Experiment has demon- 
strated that for most materials used in engineering there is 
a very simple law connecting stress and strain, which is fairly 
well defined within certain limits. The stress is proportional 
to the strain, so long as the stress does not exceed a certain 
value, which, of course, is different for different materials and 
for diifferent qualities of the same material. For example, 
if the stress be doubled, the strain will be doubled, or if the 
stress be reduced to one-half, the strain will also be halved, and 
so on. The limit bevond which this law does not hold is termed 
the Limit of Elasticity. When this limit is exceeded, the strain 
increases at a much greater rate than the stress producing it. 
Within the limit of elasticity, the material returns to its 
original state when the load is removed; but when stressed 
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beyond this, the material does not do so, but retains a permanefU 
set. In the following investigations the stress, in all cases, is 
assumed to be within the elastic limit : — 

Stress 
Consequently, g. . = E (a constant) (Ill) 

This constant E is termed the Modolas of Elasticity, or more 
appropriately by some writers the Coefficient of Elasticity. 

Another way of exhibiting the relation subsisting among the 
various quantities we have been discussing is to combine equa- 
tions (I), (II), and (III) in such a way as to express the stress 
and strain in terms of loads and dimensions. 

Thus, E = |4-^; 

Or, P L = A ^ E (IV) 

Work done in Stretching a Bar.— Resilience.— If a load of 
graduaUy increasing amount be applied to a bar so as to stretch 
it, the amount of actual stretch, or elongation of the bar will, 
with the limitations already specified, be directly proportional to 
the load producing it. A diagram might, therefore, be drawn to 
represent graphically the work done in stretching the bar, as 
explained in Lecture II. of Volume I. The area of the diagram 
would represent the work done. The load will increase uni- 
formly from to P. The mean value of the force doing the 
work is, therefore, ^ P, and the stretch or displacement is h 
Hence, we have for the work done : — 

W = IP«. 

But from equations (I) and (III) — 

P=/A, and;=-^. 

TT T«T /* AL 

Hence, ^ = e ^ 2~ 

fi } . . . . (V) 

Or, W ='^ X J volume of the bar. 

The work done is therefore proportional to the volume of the 
bar, or to its weight. 

When the bar is loaded to its elastic limit, or proof stress^ as 
it is sometimes called, then the toork done in stretching it is 

termed the Resilience of the bar, and the ratio *^ is its Modulus 

or Coefficient of Resilitace. 
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Example II. — What is the resilience of a material? If a 
wrought-iron tie bar, 5 feet long and 3 inches in diameter, has a 
limit of elasticity of 15 tons per square inch, and a modulns of 
elasticity of 30,000,000 lbs. per square inch, what is its resilience) 

(Take ^ = y.) (Adv. S. & A. Exam. 1893). 

Answer.— /= 15 x 2240 lbs., E = 30,000,000 lbs. per square 

1 22 
inch, A = ~ X - - X 32 square inches, and L = 5 feet. 

••• ^'^'^'' = ^30,000.0? ^ ''\^' = ««5-^ «-*^- 

Sudden Poll, or Live Load. — We have just seen that a constant 
force of '^P lbs. acting through a distance of I feet will do the 
same amount of work in stretching a bar as would a load 
gradually increasing from zero to P lbs. ; therefore, the strain 
produced by a sudden pvZl of ^P lbs. is the same as that due 
to P lbs. applied gradually. It follows, therefore, that if P be 
applied suddenly y but without initial velocity, the strain will be 
doubled, and the work done will be : — 

W = Px2^ = 2P/ ft.-lbs. 

Or, in words, the work done on the bar by a suddenly 
applied or live load P, is four times that done by a gradually 
applied or dead load of the same amount. 

Shrunk Rings. — In the construction of built-up guns, the 
process consists in shrinking on a series of concentric rings, each 
ring griping the next inner~ one with a certain pre- determined 
tension. 

The reason for this arrangement will be better understood 
when we come to deal with the strength of thick cylinders. 
The principles set forth in the preceding sections enable us to 
calculate the dimensions of rings to give a certain grip. 

» 

Let D = The external diameter of an inner ring. 
„ d = The internal diameter of the next outer ring. 
„ f= The required tension. 

When the outer ring is shrunk on, its diameter is then D. 
The inner fibres of this ring are then stretched by an amount 
^ (D — ci) ; and by definition, we have : — 



Strain = 



IF (jy-d) T>-d 



*!r d d 
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If E denote the modulus of elasticity of the material of the 
ring, then : — 

stress f 



E = 



strain D - (i 



d 
E 



Hence, cZ =*D (= -\ 



Example III. — The external diameter of an inner ring is 20 
inches. Work out the diameter which the outer ring must 
have in order to grip the inner one with an initial tension of 
8 tons per sq. inch. Take the modulus of elasticity as 30,000^000. 

Answeb.— Here D = 20 inches, and/= 8 x 2240 = 17,920 lbs. 
per sq. inch. 

30,000,000 
"^ " ^^ "" 30,017,920" ^^ ^^ "^^^®^- 

Strength of Thin Cylinders. — By thin cylinders are meant 
cylindrical vessels whose thickness is small compared with their 
diameter. The resistcmce which such vessels offer to forces 
tending to burst them, both longitudinally and circumfer- 
ontially, is easily deduced as follows: — Consider a cylindrical 
ring, whose breadth is h inches, thickness t inches, and internal 
diameter is d inches. Let j) denote the intensity of the internal 
pressure, in lbs. per sq. inch, tending to burst the ring, and /the 
induced stress within the material of the ring, also in lbs. per sq. 
incL 

Then the magnitude of the total internal force tending to tear 
asunder the ring at the ends of a diameter \&pdh lbs. And the 
resistance which the ring offers to this bursting force is 2 < 6 /lbs. 

These being equal, we have : — 

2<6/= Pdh .-. /= If. . . • (VI) 

This result shows that the stress, in a circumferential direc- 
tion, is independent of the length of the cylinder. 

Whatever be the form of the ends of the cylinder — whether 
they be flat or hemispherical — the total force tending to cause 

rupture circumferentially \& p -^ lbs. ; resisting this force, we 

have a ring of material whose total sectional area is ncdt sq. 
inches. 
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Let f-^ be the longitudinal stress due to the longitudinal 
banting force ; then the total resistance is t of ( ^ lbs. 



And 



T rf «/,=;, J d« 



Hence, 

From this we see that: — 






(VII) 



/i = U 



So that in a cylindrical boiler, which comes within the 
category of thin cylinders, the stress in a longitudinal direction 
is only one-half of the stress circumferentially. 

Helical Seams. — If we made a boiler of rings, joined together 
circumferentially, then, so long as the strength of those joints 
was greater than one-half that of the solid plate, the boiler 
would still be as strong as one without joints, because the solid 
plate longitudinally would still be weaker than the circum- 
ferential joints. When, instead of 
solid rings, these are made up of 
pieces joined together longitudinally, 
it is obvious that the strength of the 
boiler is determined entirely by that 
of its longitudinal joints, unless the 
circumferential joints are less than 
half as strong. 

As a compromise, it has been pro- 
posed to have, instead of circum- 
ferential and longitudinal joints, one 
continuous seam running spirally, 
called a helical joint. 
Let the accompanying figure represent a portion of such a 
boiler flattened out. AB is the helical seam, which, when 
flattened out, becomes a straight line, making the angle ^ with 
the longitudinal direction. The longitudinal and circumferen- 
tial stresses are represented by f^ and /o respectively. The 
intensities of those stresses on A B being denoted by f-^ and/^') 




Illustbatino Stress on 
Helical Skams. 



we have :- 



f{ X AB=/i X BC; 

//=/iSin^; 



and/j' X A B = /j X A C. 
BJidif^ =^ cos tf. 



Besolving f^ and/^' normally to A B, we have, for the total 
normal stress : — 
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f^ =// sin & + f^ COS & 

„ = /i sin* ^ + /2 COS* ^• 
But, /i = i/j. 

/n = i/2 sill* ^ + A «>«* ^• 

Or, -^ = 1 - J 8in2 6. 

Let, ^ - A0> 

Then, sin* & = .- 



AB2 B 0*4. A 02 n2+l 
Hence. A.i.j.^^ = ^2 - ^^^j^^ 

For example, if n » 1, t.e., 6 = 45"*, 
Then, "S^ = J . 

That is to say, that the normal stress on a spirally-running 
joint, making an angle of 45* with the axis of the boiler, would 
be three-fourths of that on a longitudinal joint. With joints of 
equal efficiency, therefore, the helical seam would be 33*3 per 
cent, stronger than the longitudinal one. 

Strength of Thick Cylinders. — When the thickness of a cylin- 
drical vessel, subjected to internal pres- 
sure, is not small in comparison with its 
internal diameter, the problem requires 
to be treated differently. 

Acomplete determination of the strength 
of thick cylinders of all proportions is not 
an easy matter; and as for an accurate 
solution of the problem, the thing is simply 
impossible. 

For moderate proportions of cylinders, ^" ....--^ 

such as are used in hydraulic appliances, t,,„.^ ._ « 

.,-,,., .-^ . . . iV ix IlLUSTEATISG StEAIN IN 

the following demonstration yields results TmoK Cylinders. 
fairly substantiated by practice. 

If such a cylinder were to give way under internal pressure, 
the plane of rupture would evidently contain the axis of the 
cylinder j whilst the rupture itself would appear as shown in 
the accompanying figure.^ From this figure it is clear that the 
circumferential stretch is the same from the inner to the outer 
surface. Now, remembering the definition of strain previously 
given, it is obvious that in this case,'^^he strain in any cylindrical 
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layer within the material will be inversely as its radius ; and 
since, within the elastic limit, the stress is proportional to the 
strain, it follows that the stress on any layer is also inversely as 
the radius of that layer : — 

Let f = Stress at inner surface at distance r, from axis of 

cylinder. 
„ X = Radius of any layer within cylinder thickness. 
,jdx = The thickness of elementary layer. 

Then the stress on the material at radius x, will be /— , and 

X 

the total resistance per unit length of the elementary hoop 
18 2/r, — •. 

X 

The total resistance of the cylinder is, therefore : — 

'^dx 



/•a 



X 

= 2/r log,?. 

But the total bursting force within the cylinder, per unit of 
length, is 2pr, where p is the difference of the internal and 
external pressures. 

Hence, equating these expressions for equal and opposite 
forces, we have : — 

R 

2pr ^ 2/rlog^--. 



>e ^ 



|-=log,^ (IX) 

The logarithms here required are hyperbolic. 

Equation (IX) is not in a convenient form for application, 

R 
because the ratio — involves the quantity which is required ; but 

T 

a very simple and useful formula, quite accurate enough for most 
practical purposes, may be obtained as follows : — 

For values of — less than 2, log^ — = -4> — - — -, very 

approximately. 

Making this substitution in (IX), we have : — 

p 2 (R - r) 
/* R+r - 

Whence, j m ^^^ (IXa) 
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In practical calculations, the quantity usually required is the 
thickness of the cylinder ; calling this ty we get : — 

< = R - r 

/2/+_M 

2/-P 

Where d = internal diameter of cylinder. 

Example IV. — The internal diameter of an hydraulic cylinder 
is 8 inches, and the ultimate tensile strength of the material 
of which it is made is 16,000 lbs. per sq. inch. What thickness 
of metal would be required in the sides of such a cylinder if the 
metal be not stressed beyond one-sixth of its ultimate strength, 
the water being under a pressure of 2000 lbs. per sq. inch? 
Prove the formula which you employ. (Hons. S. & A. Exam., 
1889.) 

Answer.— Here /« ^ x 16,000 ; p = 2000 ; and d = 8". Sub- 
stituting these values in equation (X), we have : — 

2000 X 8 AQ' \, 

^ ^ 2Tf7i6,ooo^:Too6 " **^ "^^'^®^- 

If formula (IX) be used, then : — 

10 

= 0-75. 



1 ^ 


p 2000 
/" ^ X 16,000 


1 ^ 


0-75 X -4343 = 


R_ 
r "~ 


212. 



Or, logio- = 0-75 X -4343 = -326. 



Therefore, 

And, ^ = R - r = 4*48 inches. 

Strength of Suspended Chains and Wires. — When a uniformly 
heavy chain or wire is suspended between two points, to find 
the equation to the curve in which it hangs, and the tension at 
any point. Let T be the tension at any point F ; and H, that 
at the lowest point O. If W be the wekrht of the part O P of 
the chain, it is evident that O P will be in equilibrium under 
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the action of three forces — ^the tensions at O and P and its own 

weight W, acting through 
y , its centre of gravity. These 

'^ three forces, therefore, must 
pass through some point K, 
in Ox, such that KP will 
be a tangent to the curve 
at the point P. Let the 
curve be referred to the co- 
ordinate axes, OxyOy, and 
let O N = a;, and N P = y, 
O P = «. Also let w be the 
weight of a unit length of 
chain, and for H write 




Illustrating Stbbnoth of 
si78pbndkd chains. 



mw. Resolving vertically and horizontally, we get : — 

T sin 9 = W = « M7. T cos p = H = m to. 



Hence, tan p = ;- ; ^^y :r%^ ^' 

tn ax m 



(1) 



But, 



1 



dy . 1 1 8 

da "^ cosec^ v^coPy+l Jm^-^f^ 



dy = 



8 . d8 



sj 



m* + *' 



Integrating this expression, we have : — 
y = ijv^ + «2 + 0. 

To find the value of the constant C, we know^that'« = 0, when 

y = 0. 

= m + C, 

Or, C = - m. 

So that, y-¥m=^m^ + 8\ 

and, therefore, 8 = A,J(y + mf-m*. 

Substituting this value of « in (1), and inverting : — 

dx^ m 

dy" ^{y + mf-m^' 
Multiplying each side by dy, and integrating, we get : — 

a; = w» . log^ {(y + m) + s/(j/ + rnf - m^] + C. 
When aB = 0, y = 0, then : — C = - wi . log^ m. 



Hence. a>=m .log, {y±:±t-/S^±I!^lz^\ 



(2) 
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Equation (2) is sometimes useful in the solution of problems. 
In order to get the equation to the curve in which the chain 
hangs, or, in other words, the relation between x and y, we write 
(2) as follows : — 

Th.ti., ^-('-i=)-V(^)"-'' • • •  » 

Where e is the base of the Napierian or hyperbolic logarithms. 
Now, since : — 



{e-F)*v('^) -■}■ {C'F)-vc-^)'-'}- 



1 



- {n-)-^im'-'}-{<^-i?y^(m^'} 



1 

. z 



Now, adding (3) and (4) and reducing, we have finally : — 

j^=^ ]e"' + e""-2t 

Or, tf= 2 W"'^ '"*f 

The curve whose equation is (XI) is called a catenary. 
To find T, the tension at any point, we have : — 

T=- =8W-T 



sin (p ' ^«2 ^ ^js 



But M,y$^ + m* = y + w, 

T = uj(y + m) (XII) 

When the curve is very flat, as in the case of telegraph wires, 

then * = X approximately, and (1) becomes —^ = — , 

dx m 
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Multiplying hj dx and integrating, we get: — 



This requires no correction, because x and y vanish together. 

Example V. — A telegraph wire, which weighs J^ of a lb. per 
yard, is stretched between poles on level grouna, so that the 
greatest dip of the wire is 3 feet. Find approximately the 
distance between the poles when the tension at the lowest point 
of the wire is 140 lbs. (Hons. S. and A. Exam., 1891.) 

Answer. — Here, H = 140, y = 3 ft., and to = --;and since: — 

H = mw 

140 == m X ^^. 

Or, m = 4200. 

Putting these values of y and m in equation (XUI), it 
becomes : — 

3 = 



aj2 



2 X 4200 



CB = ^3 X 2 X 4200 = 158-7 ft. 
Distance between poles : — 

= 2 a; = 2 x 158-7 = 3174 ft 
If the more exact equation (2) be used, then .^ 



„ = 8400 X log, 2JQ 

„ = 8400 X 0-0374 = 314-16 ft. 



o o iofxn 1 J *203 + V4203* - 4200* 1 
2« - 2 X 4200 X log^ I J200 } 
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Lecturb XXIX. — Questions. 

1. What do you understand by the terms atrain, stress, and modulus of 
elcuticUy t A tie rod 100 feet long, and of 2 square inches sectional area, is 
stretched three-quarters of an inch under a tension of 32,000 lbs. What is 
the intensity of the stress, the strain, and the modulus of elasticity under 
these circumstances? (S. and A. Exam., 1888.) Ans. 16,000 lbs. per 
square inch ; 0-000625 ; 25,600,000. 

2. A ship is moored by two cables of 90 feet and 100 feet in length re- 
spectively. The first cable stretches 2| inches, and the second stretches 3 
inches, under the pull of the ship ; find the strain of each cable. (S. and 
A. Exam., 1889.) Ans. 000243; 0*0025. 

3. Define the term Resilience* Show that the work done on a material 
by a live load is four times that done by an equal dead load, A wrought- 
iron tie rod 20 feet long and *5 square inch cross sectional area bears a dead 
load of 5,000 lbs. Find the work done on stretching the rod by this load. 
What live load would produce an instantaneous elongation of another 

tV inch ? Take E = 30,000,000. Ans, 333 ft. -lbs. ; 3,125 lbs. 

4. A rod of iron 25 feet long and 2 square inches cross sectional area 
checks a weight of 80 lbs. , which falls from a height of 20 feet before be- 
ginning to strain it. Find the greatest stress and strain produced. Take 
E = 25,000,000. Ans, 39,960 lbs. per square inch ; 0016. 

5. If the modulus of elasticity of a piece of steel in lbs. per square inch is 
32,000,000, how much would a bar f of an inch in diameter and 25 inches 
long extend under a load of 10 tons ? If its limit of elasticity is 21 tons 
per square inch, what is its resilience ? (S. and A. Exam., 1894.) 

6. What is the resilience of a bar ? A bar of steel is | inch in diameter, 
and 30 inches in length, and is under a tensile pull of 10 tons, what is the 
work stored up in the bar, the modulus of elasticity being 32,000,000 lbs. 
per square incn? (S. and A. Exam., 1895.) 

7. &uilt-up guns are made of concentric rings, the outer hoops, or rings, 
being shrunt or forced upon inner tubes with a regulated tension. Sup- 
posing the external diameter of the inner tube to be 12 inches, and that the 
substance of its covering hoop is to have given to it an initial grip of 4 tons 
per square inch of its sectional area ; the exterior diameter of this second 
hoop is 18 inches, and is to be covered with a third hoop, having an initial 
grip of 8 tons per square inch of its sectional area ; will you work out 
in arithmetic the difference of dimensions that will afford the above 
conditions ? 

8. Prove that when a thin spherical shell is exposed to the bursting 
pressure of gas or liquid the stress in the material is half as great as that 
within the curved surface of a thin cylindrical shell exposed to the like 
pressure, each shell being of the same thickness and diameter. (S. and A. 
Exam., 1891.) 

9. A long thin pipe of given internal radius is subjected to fluid 
pressure ; tind the tension of the material of the pipe. If the internal 
radius of the pipe is 6 inches, and the thickness of the pipe 0*5 inch, what 
fluid pressure per square inch would increase the radius of the pipe by 
0*001 inch ? The modulus of elasticity being 20,000,000, and the elasticity 
of the material being supposed to continue perfect. Ans, 277*7 lbs. per 
square inch. 
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10. A 9Uel hydraulic cylinder, 10 feet long and 6 inches in diameter, acts 
as a brake on a lift. It has a movable piston fitted with a spring yalve, 
the cylinder being full of liquid when the lift is at its highest position, and 
the piston and rod at the end of the stroke inside the cylinder. It was 
found that when the lift began to descend the internal pressure was 1,000 
lbs. per sQuare inch, which gradually rose to 2,000 lbs. when the piston 
had travelled 9 feet. Treating the cylinder as a thin one, what woulM>6 
the law of variation of thickness at different points? Prove the formula. 
(S. and A. Hons. £xam., 1890.) 

11. A uniformly heavy chain is suspended from two given points: find 
the equation to the curve in which it hangs, and the tension at any point 
of the curve. (S« and A. Hons. Exam., 189!2.) 
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Contents. — Torsional Strength of Shafts— Examples I., II., and III. — 
Strength of Shafts subjected to Combined Twisting and Bending — 
Theorem — Examples IV. and V. — Stiffness of Shafts — Angle of Twist 
— Example VI. — Questions. 

Torsional Strength of Shafts. — In order to transmit energy 
through a shaft, the driving force must be applied at some 
distance from its centre. The driving force and its effective 
leverage, therefore, constitute what is termed a Taming or 
Twistmg Moment (T.M.) which puts the shaft in a state of 
twist or torsion. The tendency of a purely torsional moment 
applied to a shaft is to cause the shaft to shear in planes 
normal to its axis, and this has to be met by the shearing 
resistance of the material, which resistance must, of course, 
be of the nature of a moment. The resistance the shaft offers 
to twisting we term its Torsional Resistance (T.E.); and as this 
balances the turning moment, we have : — 

T.M. = T.R. 

We have now to find the value of T.K., as depending on the 
material and dimensions of the shaft, and shall confine ourselves 
to shafts of circular section — solid and hollow. Suppose the 
accompanying figure to represent an end view of a shaft ; and 
suppose A B and a 6 to have been parallel diameters of two 
sections very near to each other when the shaft was at rest ; 

then, when the shaft is at work trans- 
mitting: energy, the diameters, A B and 
a 6, will no longer be parallel, but will 
make an angle with each other, as 
shown. A longitudinal section, through 
the axis of a shaft, which is a ])lane 
when the shaft is at rest, thus becomes 
a screw surface when the shaft is 
working. We shall have occasion later 
to measure this angle of twist ; but in 
the meantime we are mainly concerned 
with the distribution of shearing stress 
within the shaft. 
Looking at the figure, we easily see that the strain in any 
ring of fibres must be proportional to the arc of this ring 




Illustrating Strain 
IK A Shait. 
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which is included between the diameters A B and a b, when 
these are twisted oat of parallelism by the turning moment. 
Within the elastic limit of the material, therefore, it follows 
that the shearing stress in any ring of fibres is proportional to 
the radius of that ring. 

Therefore, let/ ^ the greatest shearing stress, in lbs. per sq. 

inch, permissible in the material of the 
shaft. 
D = the outside diameter, 
d s the inside diameter of the shaft, both in 
inches. 
And a; = the radius of any ring of fibres within the 

material of the shaft. 

Then the shaft must be so proportioned that /shall be the 
value of the stress in its outermost fibres which are ^ D inches 
from the centre. Consequently, from what has already been 
said, we have : — 

Stress at a; = ^ / = ^ /. 

Consider, now, the ring of fibres at x inches from the shaft 
centre, whose radial thickness is dx inches. The sectional area 
of this elementary ring will = 2irxdx sq. inches; and its 
resistance to shearing will be 

2irxdx X =r-/lbs. = —=^ a^dxWyA. 
D -^ D 

Now, the leverage at which this resisting ring of fibres acts, is 
x inches ; therefore, its moment of resistance is ~^- a? d x x a?, 

or ^ T^dx inch-lbs. 

Hence, summing up the moments of resistance of all such 
elementary rings which go to make up the shaft, we get : — 

T.R. ^—^-fa^dx, 

*" D t 4 4 j 

~ T6 -^ V E~/ 

17 



19 



» 
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Hence, for hollow shafts, we have : — 

^■'^-ui^y <■> 

For solid shafts, we make rf = 0, and get : — 

T.IL- j'gD»/ (II) 

It is instructive to compare the torsional resistances of solid 
and hollow shafts of the same weight and material. For this 
purpose let Dj be the outer diameter of hollow shaft. 

Then, if we neglect couplings, and consider the shafts to be of 
equal length, the weights will simply be proportional to their 
sectional areas ; i.e. : — 

Weight of hollow shaft ^ D? - d^ 
Weight of solid shaft D* * 

For equal weights, this ratio is unity; therefore we have 
the relation : — 

D2 = d; - d^ 

Or, D = VI^? - ^i- 

Now, we have from equations (I) and (II) : — 

T.R. of hollow shaft _ D{ - d^ ^ D? + d* D? - d^ 
T.R of solid shaft " Di x D» D^ x D '^ D" 

Df + d* D? + d* 



» >» 



Di X D Di X JBI - d*' 



It will simplify matters if we put d = x x D^, where a; is a 
proper fraction, we then have : — 

T.R of hollow shaft _ 1 + g* 
T.R. of solid shaft ~ ^i - of' 

For example, let a; s= ^, then : — 

This result shows that for the same length and weight, the 
hollow shaft having outer and inner diameters in the proportion 
of 2 to 1 will be 44*3 per cent, stronger than the solid one. 

The turning moment driving a shaft may either be uniform 
or variable in amount. Shafts driven by means of gearing, and 
revolving at a uniform speed, are generally considered as cases 
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of uniform turning moment. As a typical example of variable 
turning moment, we have the case of the steain engine crank- 
shaft, where both the driving force of the steam on the piston 
and its effective leverage are continually varying throughout 
the stroke. 

When the turning moment is uniform — that is, when the shaft 
revolves uniformly at n revolutions per minute, and transmits 
energy at the rate of so many H.P., this is all the data we 
require to know in order to estimate T. M. We have already 
seen (see Vol. I., Lect. III.) that the work done by a turning 
couple in one minute is equal to the magnitude of the turning 
couple multiplied by its angular displacement in the same time. 
Now our turning couple, or turning moment, as we call it, is 
T.M. inch- lbs., or i^. T.M. foot-lbs., and the angular velocity of 
our shaft is n x 2 cr radians per minute. 

Therefore, the 

T.M. 
Work done = ' ' x 2 ^ n fb.-lb8. per minute 

T.M. ^ 2^^ 

And the H.P. = ^^ == nj^TM. 

33,000 63,024 

T.M. = 63,024 . 5:?l (Ill) 

Example I. — Find the moment of resistance to torsion of a 
hoUow shaft. Compare the strengths to resist torsion of a solid 
and hollow shaft of the same length and weight, the extreme 
diameter of the hollow shaft being double its internal diameter. 
A hollow shaft, the external and internal diameters of which are 
20 inches and 8 inches respectively, runs at 70 revolutions per 
minute, with a surface stress of 6,000 lbs. per square inch ; find 
the twisting moment and the horse-power transmitted. (S. & A. 
Hons. Exam., 1895.) 

Answer. — The first two parts of this question have already 
been answered in the text. 

With regard to the last part, we are asked to find the values 
of T.M. and H.P., being given : — 

D, = 20 inches. / = 6000 lbs. per sq. in. 

a K 8 inches. n = 70 per min. 



Since T.R. = T.M. 



»> 



16 • D, 



./ 
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TTUi 31416 20* -8« .,j^ 






9> 

and H.P. 



9,183,525 inch-lbs. 

T.M. X n 
63,024 

9,183,525 X 70 



63,024 
„ =: 10,200. 

Example II. — If a steel shaft reyolying at 60 revolutions 
per minute be required to transmit 220 horse-power, what should 
be its diameter so that the maximum stress produced in it may 
not exceed one-fifth of thnt at the elastic limit f The elastic limit 
in torsion is 18 tons per sq. inch. Prove any formula you may 
employ. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1894.) 

Answer. — Combining formulae (II) and (III) we have : — 

T.R. = T.M., 

t.e., ^^/ = 63,024 X ^•^• 



16 -^-^ ' n • 

0:^68.5 y^^. . . . (IV> 

Here, H.P. « 220. n = 60. 

And, / = 1 X 18 X 2240 = 8064 lbs. per sq. in. 



D = 68-6 X i/.__??^_- =, 5-27 inches. 

60 X 8064 



In cases where the turning moment exerted on a shaft varies, 
it is, of course, necessary that the shaft should be of strength 
sufficient to withstand safely the maximum value of T.M. So 
that in dealing with an example like that of the steam engine 
crank-shaft we take as the turning force the product of the max- 
imum effective steam pressure on the piston into the piston area; 
and for the leverage we take the crank radius, although this is 
not quite accurate ; because, if the crank be driven by means of 
a connecting-rod, the virtual leverage of the steam force at a 
certain point in the stroke exceeds that of the crank radius by 
an amount depending on the relative lengths of the crank and 
connecting-rod. 
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But on the other hand, the effective steam pressure on 
the piston is, as a rule, much below its maximum value when 
the piston reaches the point of greatest leverage. On the whole, 
therefore, it is quite accurate enough for all practical purposes to 
estimate the maximum turning moment in the way we have 
indicated. 

Thus, Let p s Greatest effective steam pressure acting on 

the piston, in lbs. per sq. inch. 

„ A a Area of piston, in sq. inches. 

„ r = Crank-radius, in inche& 

Then, max. T.M. — pAr inch-lbs. 

By effective steam pressure, we mean the difference between 
the pressures behind, and in front of, the piston. 

Example III. — Find the diameter of the crank-shafb for a 
horizontal engine which is to be worked with an effective mean 
steam pressure of 45 lbs. per square inch throughout the stroke, 
the diameter of the cylinder being 36 inches, the stroke 5 feet, 
and the working load being taken at ^ of the breaking load. 
The shaft is to be of wrought iron, such that a 1-inch shaft will 
break with the torsion produced by 800 lbs. acting at the end of 
a 12-inch lever. (S. & A. Hons. JBhcam.) 

Answer. — Let /^ be the breaking stress of the experimental 
shaft, then the working stress in the crank shaft, according to 
the question, will be ^ ^ . 

To find the value of^ we are given that when T.M. = 800 x 12 
inch-lbs., and D = 1", fracture takes place. From these data, 
therefore, we deduce : — 

. 800 X 12 800 X 12 „ 
•^B = — = 1^- 

— X 18 — 

16 16 

The area of a 36-inch piston = 1017*87 square inches, 
and r is 30 inches. 



• • 



Max. T.M. = 45 X 101787 x 30 inch-lbs. 



cr 



Also, „ = Y^ D»/. 



D» = 



16 

45 X 1017-87 X 30 

16-^ 
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but, /= i/^wm -; , 

16 



y 45 X 
Hence, D = \/ 



1017-87 X 30 



800 X 2 

y, s 9*5 inches, nearly. 

Strength of Shafts subjected to combined Twisting and 
Bending. — In Example III. the diameter of the shaft haa been 
calculated as for a purely twisting moment. But in no case of 
a shaft being driven by a crank is the effect of the load quite sa 
simple as thia Besides the turning moment, which we have 
already seen how to deal with, there is always in action a 
bending moment of greater or less magnitude depending on the 
engine arrangement. The worst case is that in which the crank 
is overhung. When this is so, the bending moment is caused 
by the load on the piston acting along a line (the centre line 
of the cylinder) at a certain distance from the shaft bearing 
nearest to the crank. 

Let I =: the distance between the centre line of the cylinder 
and the middle of the nearest shaft bearing, in 
inches; and 
p and A = (as before) the effective steam pressure and piston 

area respectively. 

Then the magnitude of the bending moment which we have 
now to take into account is 

B.M. = p Al inch-lbs. 

This bending moment is balanced by the moment of resistance 
of the shaft, which, as will be shown in the next lecture, is 

M.R. = ^D8/,; 

Where, D = diameter of the shaft journal, in inches, 
Andy f^ = the tensile stress in the outer fibres of the 

journal, in lbs. per sq. inch. 

Hence, we see that when a crank-shaft is being turned by the 
steam on the piston, it is subjected simultaneously to a shearing 
stress of intensity f^ , and a tensile stress of intensity f^. The 

problem now before us is to combine these stresses so as to 
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obtain what is termed the Equivalent tensile or shearing stress ; 
but in order to render all the steps in the process clear and 
intelligible, we require to demonstrate the following theorem : — 

Theorem. — A shearing stress on any plane produces a shearing 
stress of equal intensity on planes at right angles to it 

Let A B D be a rectangular block of material whose thickness 
is 1 inch perpendicular to the plane of the paper. And lety be 

the intensity of the shearing stress over the &ce whose edge is 





Illxjstratino Shbabino 
Stbess Theokkm. 



Illustratino Equivalent 
Tensile Stress. 



D. It is easy to see that the total shearing force on the face 
C D which tends to pull that face parallel to itself, must be 
accompanied by a similar effect on the face B C in order that 
the block may not be turned around A. To find the relation 
between those forces, take moments about A, and we get : — 



Or, 



P X AD 

(/,.CD) X BC 



Q X AR 

(/. BC) X OD. 



Hence, we see that the shearing stress induced in a shaft by 
the turning moment is accompanied by a shearing stress of equal 
intensity on planes at right angles to it ; that is, parallel to the 
axis of the shaft. 

In the right-hand figure let AO represent the edge of a 
small portion of a plane normal to the axis of the shaft, and B C 
that of another plane at right angles to A 0. On the former of 
these planes there is a shearing stress of intensity /^ due to the 

turning moment, and a direct tensile stress of intensity y^, due 

to the bending moment acting on the shaft. By the theorem 
just proved, we also have on BC a shearing stress /^. Let 

/' denote the intensity of a tensile stress, which, acting on a 
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plane A B inclined fco A C and B C, would balance the Btresses 
on these latter planes. As before, let the width of the three 
planes perpendicular to the plane of the paper be unity. 

Resolving vertically and horizontally, we have : — 

(/'.AB)co8d-(/,.AO), 
and (/' . AB) sin ^ = (/, . BC) + {/^ . AO). 

From the first of these equations we get : — 

AC^ 

/' AB sin<> . . ., 

=7- = — T- = tan tf, .... (1; 

f^ costf cos^ ' ^ ' 

and from the second : — 

BC AO 

sintf "^^ Bind 

_^ cos 6 sin d ^ 

" ^ sin7 '^^ ■*" sm7 ^^ 

Or, -^ "'A = cot^. (2) 

Multiplying together (1) and (2), we get: — 

— . — x« 

Which on being solved fory gives : — 

/' = ^-+ Vt^' (^) 

We take the positive sign in the solution of this quadratic 
equation, for obviously/' is greater than J/^. 

Being now in possession of the relation subsisting among the 
stresses, we next have to express these in terms of the T.M. 
and B.M. : — 
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Since T.M. = ^ D» /,. 

And B.M. = RM. = ^ D«/r 

T M 
Hence, /s = ^^ (3) 

— D» 
16 

And / - -5:^ (4) 

32 
In like manner, we must have : — 

B.M.' 



/' = 



32 



where B.M/ stands for the equivalent bending moment. 

Making these substitutions, and reducing, (Y) becomes : — 

B.M.' = i {B.M. + v^B.M.2 + T.M.2} . . . (VI) 

Now, if T.M.' denotes the equivcderU twisting moment, it easily 
follows from equations (3) and (4) that for equal intensities of 
stress we have : — 

T.M.' = 2 B.M.' 

Hence, T.M.' = B.M. + s/SMTTTMJ . . . (VIl) 

It will be found that equation (VII), giving the so-called 
equivalent twisting moment, is the one most generally applied. 
It should be noted, however, that the stress concerned here is 
a tensile one and not a shear as in a proper twisting moment. 

Example IV. — Investigate an expression in terms of ^,y, 

and^, which will give the resultant tensile stress, y, per square 

inch of section in a material which is subjected at the same time to a 
direct tensile stress ofy^ lbs. per square inch, and to a shearing 

stress, y^ lbs. per square inch. A bar of iron is at the same 

time under a direct tensile stress of 5,000 lbs. per square 
inch, and to a shearing stress of 3,500 lbs. per square inch. 
What would be the resultant equivalent tensile stress in the 
material ? (S. <fe A. Hons. Exams., 1896.) 

Answer. — The complete investigation referred to in the first 
part of this question is given in the text^ and equation (V) 
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is the expression required. It only remains to find the 
numerical value oif\ having given 

f^ = 5,000 and /^ = 3,600 

, 5,000 /5;o002 ~~. 
7 = — 2 + V"^ — + '3,500" 

„ = 6,800 lbs. per sq. in. ftiUy. 

Example Y. — A wrought-iron shaft is subjected simultane- 
ously to a bendiiig moment of 8,000 inch-lbs., and to a twisting 
moment of 1 5,000 inch-lbs. Find the twisting moment equivalent 
to these two, and the least safe diameter of the shaft. The safe 
stress against shearing is to be taken at 8,000 lbs. per square 
inch. Prove clearly the formula you employ. (S. h A. Hons. 
Exam., 1890.) 

Answer. — Here we have : — 

B.M. = 8,000 inch-lbs. 

And T.M. = 15,000 „ 

Hence, by formula (VII) we get : — 

T.M.' = 8,000 + a/8,0002 + 15,000* 
„ = 25,000 Inch-lbB. 

To find the diameter of the shaft to withstand this T.M.' 
with a shearing stress of not over 8,000 lbs. per square inch, we 
employ formula (II) making : — 

T.M. = T.R. = j'^gDV. 



/ T.M.' / 25,000 o ci . I. 

^ / = I = 2*51 inches. 

Stiffliess of Shafts. — Angle of Twist — We have already seen 
that the effect of a turning moment applied to a shaft is to twist 
one part relatively to another. Hitherto we have been dealing 
only with the resistance the shaft offers to being twisted — that 
is to say, we have been concerned only with the strength of the 
shaft without regard to the question of stiffness. In many cases 
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— especially in light machinery — the question of the stif&iess 
of the shafting is of greater importance than that of strength. 

The stiffness of a shaft is measured by the smallness of the 
angle of twist per unit length of the shaft. 

Turning back tg the figure illustrating strain in a shaft, let 
dl he the axial distance, in inches, between the two sections 
whose diameters are A B, a 6, and let c^ ^ be the circular measure 
of the angle between those diameters when the shaft is twisted ; 
then the torsional, or shearing strain at the surface of the 
shaft, is 






D, as before, being the extreme diameter of the shaft in 
inches. 

Let /= Surface stress in the material of the shaft in lbs. per 
sq. inch. 

„ C = Modulus or coefficient of shearing elasticity or of 
rigidity in lbs. per sq. inch. 

Then, since 

^ stress / 



strain /D\ d & ' 
\2)'dT 






di^^^.di. 



Hence, for a shaft L inches long we have, by a simple 
integration, the angle of twist. 






To express this result in terms of the twisting moment and 
the diameter of the shaft, we have : — 

T.M. 

/ = — - — - for solid shafts. 

16 

T.M. 
And, / = T^r- — & for hollow shafts. 

T6 D 
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Making these substitutions and simplifying, we get : — 
Angle of twist for solid shafts, 



^ 10-2 (T.M.) L ,. 
~ PT)4 — • 'J'^dians, 

Or, (C^ — cj\^ .degrees. 




(VIII) 



And, for hollow shafts, 

, 10-2 (T.M.) L ,. ^ 

^ ^684 (T.M.) L . _ j • • • • ^^^) 

By the equations just established, we see that, while the 
strength of shafts vary as the third power of their diameters, 
their stiffness varies as ihe fourth power. 

Example YI. — Establish a formula for the moment of resistance 
to torsion of a solid shaft of circular section. The angle of 
torsion of a shaft is limited to 1"* for each 10 feet of length ; find 
the diameter of a solid round shaft to transmit 100 H.P. at 50 
revolutions per minute, the modulus of resistance to torsion 
being 10,000,000 lbs. per sq. inch. (S. k A. Hons. Exam., 
1892.) 

Answer : — 

Here, ^ = T when, L = 10 x 12 = 120 inches 

And, C = 10,000,000. 

Also, T.M. - 63,024 x ^^ ^ 63,024 x i^ 

n 50 

„ = 126,048 inch-lbs. 
Now, applying formula (VIII) the given conditions are that: — 

_ 584 X 12 6, 048 x 120 
10,000,000 X D* 

Hence, solving for D, we get : — 

U ^ 4 / 584 X 126,048 x 120 ^ 5.45 -^^^^ 
V 10,000,000 
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Lecturb XXX. — Questions. 

1. A lO-inoh shaft has a 4-inch hole run through it ; .what fraction of 
its weight is removed ? To what extent is its strength in resisting torsion 
i^ected ? An$. 16 per cent.; 2 '5 per cent, nearly. 

2. A hollow shaft is 10 inches external diameter and 4 inches internal 
diameter ; compare its strength to resist torsion with that of a solid shaft 
of the same weight. 

3. Cylindrical bars of metal, each of 1 inch diameter, are exposed to 
torsion by weishts applied at the end of a 12-inch lever. What would be 
the probable mtimate strength in the case of good specimens of wrought 
iron and cast iron. State the law according to which the strength of 
shafting increases by increasing its diameter. 

4. If a wrought-iron shaft of 1 inch diameter is broken by the torsion 
of a load of 8(X) lbs. acting at the end of a 12-inch lever, Una the weight 
which, when applied to the end of the same lever, would break a shaft of 
the same material, but 3 inches in diameter. State, in general terms, the 
reasoning by which you arrive at the result. (S. and A. Exam., 1891.) 
An$, 21,600 lbs. 

5. If a shaft of 3 inches diameter transmits safely 33 horse-power at 
100 revolutions i er minute, what size of shaft will transmit safely 20 horse- 
power at 150 revolutions per minute. Ana. 2*22 inches. 

6. If 800 lbs. at the end of a 12-inch lever be a safe stress to apply to a 
WTOuffht-iron bar 1 square inch in section, find the effort which a shaft 

2 inches in diameter can transmit at the circumference of a pulley one foot 
in diameter, and making 300 revolutions per minute. Find also the horse- 
power transmitted. Ans, 8,893 lbs.; 254 U. P. 

7. A shaft is of given material and given diameter, find an expression 
for the moment of resistance to torsion. Given the maximum stress to 
which the material may be subjected, find the diameter of a shaft which 
"wiU. transmit a given horse-power at a given number of revolutions per 
minute. 

8. A twisting moment of 9,600 inch-pounds is sufficient to break a 
wrought-iron shaft of 1 inch diameter. Use 6 as a factor of safety, and 
hence determine what horse-power can be safely transmitted through a 
shaft of 3 inches diameter when running at 120 revolutions per minute. 
Prove the formula which you employ. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1889.) 

9. Investigate an expression for the moment of resistance to torsion of 
a given cylindrical shaft when subjected to a given twisting moment. 
What is the maximum horse-power which could be transmitted by a shaft 

3 inches in diameter when making 150 revolutions per minute, it being 
given that the shearing stress in the material is not to exceed 7,500 lbs. 
per square inch? (S. £ A. Hons. Exam., 1887.) Ana, 94 '5 H.P. 

10. If be the angle of twist expressed in circular measure in a length 
of shafting Ij M the twisting moment, C the modulus of transverse 
elasticity, and d the diameter of the shaft, prove that — 

10-2M/ 
Cd* ' (S.&A. Hons. Exam., 1893.) 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

COKIVKTS.— StreDftli of Brams uid Girders— Definitiona of Sheuinf; Force 
Mid Bending Moment—Beam Fixed &t one end and Loaded at the otiier 
— Beam Fixed at one end and Loaded UniformlT— Beam Supported at 
both ends and Loaded in the middle — Example I. — Beam 3appon«d at 
ends and Loaded anywhere — Beam Supported at both ends and 
Loaded Unifonnly — Eiamplea II. and IIL — Floating Beams — Travel- 
ling Loads— Two Loads Moving at a Fixed Distance apart — Example 
IV.— Distribntod Travelling Load— Qnestions. 

Strength of Beams and Qirders. — The subject under thb heading 
is one that natural!; divides itself into two portions. (I) The 
determination of the resultant effects of the applied loads at any 
section of a beam or girder; and (2) the nature and amount of 
the resistance offered by the beam or girder to rupture at that 
Boction. 

When the section under consideration is in the same plane as 
the load, the only effect the load has at that section is a tendency 
to Mhear the beam ; but in the more general case, where the load 
acts at a distance from the given section, we have, in addition, a 
tendency to curve or bend the beam at the section. Hence the 
name Bending Moment is given to this latt«r effect. 

In the accompanying figure, let AB represent a cantilever 
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or beam fixed at one end, with a load P applied at the free end ; 
and let C be any section in the beam. At C let there be applied 
two eqnal and opposite forces Fj, Fj, of the same magnitude 
as F. The introduction of these forces does not affect the equi- 
librinm of the system, as P, and Pj balance each other. Hence, 
the effect of P at the section C is equivalent to that of a 
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couple PPj, with a aingle force P.. A general proof of this 
importftnt theorem is given in Vol. I., Lecture III., Prop. II. 
The «x>uple constitutes the Bendk^; Moment (B.H.), and the 
Biuele force Pj, the Shearing Force (S.F.) at the section 0. 

Definition. — The SfaeaiLig Force at anjr section of a beam is 
the algebraic sum of all the forces acting on either side of that 
section. 

Definition. — The Bending Moment at any section Is the alge- 
braic snm of the moments of all the forces acting on either side of 
that section. 

Or, in symbols, if P denote any one of the forces acting on one 
aide of a section, and at a distance x, from it ; consider all the 
forces on the same side of the section as P, paying due regard to 
their sign — that is, if we reckon forces acting upwards as posi- 
tive, we must regard those acting downwards as negative. 

Then, S.F. = 2P. i 

And, B.M. = SPx-J ^' 

Beam Fixed at one end and Loaded at the other. — Let C D 
be a cross-section anywhere within the length of the beam at a 
distance of x inches from the fixed end A. To find the S.F. 
and B.M. at C D, we observe that the only force acting to the 
right of the section is W lbs. Hence : — 

S.F. = W lbs (II) 



Bkau Fixbd at onb end, Loaded at othir. 

It is independent of x, and therefore the same for all such 
sections as C D. 

The B.M. at. G D is W multiplied by its distance from the 
section in inches. Hence : — 

B.M. = WxBD = W(L-j) inch-lbs. . . . (Ill) 

This equation is true whatever may be the position of W on 
the beam, so long as L denotes Its distance in inches from the 
fixed end, and D is between W and the support. 
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In this case, the diagram of the S.F, is a straight line parallel 
to the base and at a distance of W lbs. from it. Since (III) is 
the equation of a straight line, the B.M. is therefore a quantity 
increasing uniformly from zero, where as = L, to WL inch-lbs., 
where x = 0, as shown by the accompanying figure. 



B.M. cnrre is a etnight 



T * ^ 



a Beam Fixed a 



Beam Fixed at one end, and Loaded Uniformly.— Let the load 
on the beam be to lbs. per inch-run, it is required to find the 
shearing force and bending moment at any section C D, at 
X inches from the fixed end. As before, consider the part of the 
beam to the right of C D. The only force is the weight of that 
portion of the load carried by BD, so that ; — 



S.F. = 



: BD = 



U(L-X) IbB. 



(IV) 



Bbau Fixid at onb e 



Loaded Unitorhly. 



The moment of the portion of the load on B D with respect 
to C D is the same as if it were all concentrated at the middle 
point of B D. Hence : — 

B.M.=MxBDxJBD = Jw x BD« = Ja<(L-jr)« inch-lbs. (V) 

Equations (IV) and (V) show us that both the S.F. and B.H. 
vanish when :e = Lj and when x = 0, we get: — 
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. S,F. - (tf L IbB (IV„) 

And, B.M. - J u) L« inch-lbB {V,) 

The diagrams of S.F. and B.M. for this case take the forma 
ahon^n in the accompanymg figure. 



a atraight 
e, parabola 



Beam Supported at both ends, and Loaded at the Middle. — la 
this case we measure x from the middle point of the beam. 
Since W is equidistant from A and B, the reactions at those 
points, R, and K2, are equal to each other, and since their sum 
is W, we have : — 




R, = R^ = J W lbs. 



Beam Sufportbd at s 



3 AND LOADBD AT MiDDLX. 



The only force to the right of C D is Ro, and its leverage ii 
ED. 
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Hence, B.P. = Rg = ^ W lbs (VI> 

And, B.M. = Rj X B D = ^ W ( J L - jr) inch-lbs. . (VII> 

Here, the B.M. vanishes when x = ^ L, and increases uniformly 
from this until a;»0, when it attains its maximum value, ^ W L 
inch-lbs. 



Or, 



Maxuaam B.M. = ^ W L inch-lbs. . 



(VII,) 



The following figure shows the diagrams of S.F. and B.M. for 
this case : — 

S.F. 




S.F. curve is 
ft pair of 
straight lines. 

B.M. curve is 

a pair of 
straight lines. 



K L -W 

Diagram of S.F. and B.M. fob Beam Sitfported at both ends 

AND Loaded in Middle. 

Example I. — In a beam of length E, supported at both ends 
and loaded at the middle with a load W, show that the bending 
moment is greatest at the centre of the beam and equal to 
;^WL. Then determine graphically the bending moment and 
shearing force at a point 6 ft. from one support in a beam of 25 
ft. span loaded with 5 tons at its centre. (Adv. S. & A. Exam., 
1890.) 

Answer. — We have already seen from equation (VII) that 
for a beam loaded as in this example, the B.M. at any 
distance x, from its middle point, is : — 

B.M.= JW(JL-a;). 

This is obviously greatest when x = 0— that is, at the centre. 



Then :- 



Maximum B.M. = i W L ; and S.F. = ^ W. 
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For the values of W and L giveo ia tfae example, we get : — 

UazimamB.lC. = ^>c6x25 = 31-Sft.-tonB. 
And, 8.F.=|x 5 = 2-5 tons. 



S.P. 




S.F. AND B.H. CUBTXS FOR EbcAUPLI I. 



The accompanying figure shows the diagrams of B.M. and S.F. 

la constructed from these data. 

At 6 feet from one end the B.M. measures 16 ft-tons. This 
is easily verified by means of the formula for B.M., because 

j=12-5-6 = 6-5. 

B. M. = J X 5 X (12-5 - 6-5) = 15 ft-tons. 

Be&m Snpported at both ends, and Loaded Anywhere. — With 
El single concentrated load, the maximum bending moment will 



BlAlf SCPPOKTCD AT BOTH ENDS, AND LOADBD ANrWHIHK. 
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always occur immediately under the load, whetber it be at the 
middle of the beam or not. 

For the B.M. at any section at a distance x, from one end is 
R X a, and this is greatest when x is largest ; that is, when the 
section is under the load. 

To find the reactions at the supports, we take moments about 

A and B, and get Rg >^ ^^ = ^ ^ *'*• 

., ^ = — W lbs. and R, = -^ W lbs. These are the values 
^ L * li 

of the S.F. to the right and left of W respectively. 



m 



S.F. (to right) = y; W lbs. 



n 



. . (VIII) 



S.F. (to left) = ^ W 



lbs. 



Multiplying the first of these equations by n, or the latter by 
fit, we get : — 

Maximum B.M. = (^ W^ inch-lbs. . . . (IX) 

We can now construct the diagrams of S.F. and B.M. : — 

S.F. 



A 






W^ 


f w 

f 

4r 


B 




^ 


V- 






1 ff X 


^Ra 


1 


«• — 


m 


^ 


\ 





"2 S.P. curve is two 
straight lines. 

B.M. carve is twa 
straight lines. 



U L ^ 

Diagram ov S.F. Ain> B.M. for Sinolb Load in any position. 

Beam Supported at both ends and Loaded Uniformly.— As 
before, let the weight per inch-run be denoted by w, then the 
total load carried by the beam will be to L lbs., and the reactions 



BRAH LOADED UNIFORULT. 



R^ and B^ will each be J to L lbs. Taking the forces to the right 
of the section C D. 



Brau Scpfoiitip at both snds ahd Loadbu UHiPoaicir. 
Weget, 8.F. = Rj-mx BD = l«.L-«f(JL-a:) = M/.rlbs. (X) 
And, B.M. -RjxBD-M.BDxJBD 
„ = JwLxBD - Jw. BD* 
„ = Jw.BD(L- BD) 
., =iwaL-a:){iL + x). 

B.M. = J Kj (J L» - j2) inch-lbs. (XI) 

The limiting vtdues of S.F. and B.HL are : — 

When, x = ^L; then, S.F. = ^u/L lbs.; and, B.M. - 0. (Xa> 

When, a! = ; then, S. F. - ; and :— 

Maximum, B. M. = J w L* inch-lba. . . (XI,,) 

Plotting our diagrams of S.F. and B.M., we get the figore 
shovn on next pt^e. 

When a beam carries more than one load, or ia loaded in more 
ways than one, the Bimplest and safest way is to conaider each 
load separately, without regard to the others, and then combine 
the separate effects so as to obtain the resultant action, as in 
!Blxample II. 

Example II. — Draw the bending moment and shearing force 
diagrams for a beam 12 feet long, supported at both ends, and 
loaded with weights of 4 and 6 tons at distances of 3 and 8 feet 
respectively, from one end of the beam. Explain fully the mode 
of arriving at these diagrams. (Adv. S. & A. Exam., 1887.) 

Answer. — Measuring distances from the left end of the beam, 
and considering each load separately, we have, for the 4 tons, to 
the left of the load : — 
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B.P.i = 5 w = YgX 4 = 3 tons. 



And, to the right of it : — 

L 12 



S.F.i = ^W = ,-^x4=lton. 




S.F. curve is a 
straight line. 

B.M. curve is a 
parabola with vertex 
below the middle of 
the beam. 



]>IAORAM or S.F. AKD B.M. FOR A BeAM SuPPO&TED AT BOTH BimS AND 

Loaded Unitormly. 
The maximum B.M.^ due to this load is : — 

B.M.i='^^ W = ^ X 4 = 9 fb-tons. 

It oocurs immediately under the load. 
Next taking the 6 -tons load, we have to the left of it : — 

n 



4 
12 



S.P.2 = J- W= ~ X 6 = 2 tons ; 



And to the right of it : — 



S.F.p = ^ W= :^ X 6 = 4 tons. 

Li LZ 

The maximum B.M.^ due to the 6 tons is : — 

B.M.2 = ^^ W = ^ X 6 = 16 ft,-tons. 
** L 12 



EXAMPLE II. — LOADED BEAM. 
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Plotting these results, we get the acoompanjing figure : — 




S.F. AND B.M. Curves fob Example II. 

The thin lines show the actions of the separate loads, and the 
full lines their combined results, obtained by taking the alge- 
braic sum of the former. 

The student should here carefully observe the necessity of 
attending to the sign of the shearing force. Thus, between the 
weights we have a shearing force of 2 tons, which, on account of 
its sign, is drawn below the base line ; also a shearing force of 1 
ton drawn above the base line. The resultant shearing force 
between the loads is therefore the difference of these, and is 
drawn on the same side of the base line as the greater of its 
components. 

The bending moments everywhere along the beam are of the 
same sign ; therefore, to obtain the combined bending moment 
diagram, we have simply to add the ordinates of each separate 
diagram. Thus, to get the total bending moment at the section 
under the 6 tons load, we add E G (viz., that due to the 4 tons 
at that point) to F H (that due to the 6 tons). The result F K 
is therefore the total B.M. at that point. 
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It is quite sufficient to do this for the sections under each 
load, and then to join each of the points so obtained with 
esych other and with the ends of the beam by straight lines. If 
drawn to scale, the B.M. at any other point can then be obtained 
by measuring the corresponding ordinate. 

Example III. — A horizontal uniform bar, 18 inches long, is 
laid over two supports, each 4 inches from its ends. Find two 
points at which the bending moments are zero. (Hons. S. <& A. 
Exam.) 

Answer. — Let w be the weight in Iba per inch-run of the bar. 
Then the total weight of the bar will be 18t«7 lbs., and the 
reactions will each be 9 to lbs. 



f 



15^ 



R. 



ARf 



^ 



x-» 



- '■ '^■■^■^'■''■VJ^'"^ 



D 4^ f 

I I 



I 

I I 

Ur 18- ^« 

Illustbatino Example III. 

Taking moments to the right of the section C D at a distance 
X inches from the centre of the bar, we get : — 

B.M. = R2(5 - a) - w. BD X JBD 

„ = 9m7(5 - o;) - Jto. BD2 

„ = 9w(5 - a;) - Jm7(9 - aj)2 

„ = ^ 0/ (9 - x^) inch-lbs. 

The B.M. will be zero when 9-a3* = 0; t.fl., when x= ±3 
inches. 

Hence, the required points are 3 inches on each side of the 
centre, or 2 inches inside of the supports. 

Floating Beams. — When a solid body, such as a piece of wood 
of uniform density^ floats in atUl water its weight and its buoy- 
ancy, or the resultant upward pressure of the water on the body, 
will at all points balance each other. There are consequently no 
shearing or bending stresses on the body, and each part is in 
equilibrium independently of the other parts. 
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But whenever those conditions are departed from, such as (1) 
when the floating body carries weights ; (2) when it is not of 
uniform density, due to want of homogeneity in its material, if 
solid, or to its being hollow, or of a boat form ; or (3) when it 
crosses waves, then bending and shearing stresses are set up. 

Consider the case of a uniform beam of wood of rectangular 
section floating in still water. The beam will displace an amount 
of water exactly equal to its own weight. This is true, not only 
for the beam as a whole, but also for every individual segment 
of the beam. Any segment of the beam will displace just as 
much, and no more, water than it would do if floating by itself. 
The beam, therefore, is as free from stress as it would be if it 
were lying on a perfectly flat surface. 

Suppose now that a weight W, be placed on the middle of a 
floating beam. This will cause the beam to sink to a greater 
depth and displace an extra volume of water. The weight of thia 
extra displacement is exactly equal to W. What, now, ]& the 
condition of the beam as regards straining forces ) Evidently^ 
we need only consider the weight W, and the extra displacement, 
due to its being carried by the beam; because the upward 
reaction of the displacement due to the beam's own weight, ia 
still at all points balanced by the downward weight of the beam. 
In other words, the condition of the beam, so far as its own 
weight and displacement are concerned, is in no way afiected by 
the addition of the load. 

To give definiteness to our ideas, let W be expressed in lbs., 
and let L denote the length of the beam in inches. 

Then the forces we have to consider are : — 

(1) W lbs. concentrated at the middle of the beam and acting 
downwards. 

(2) The displacement of W lbs. of water uniformly distributed 
along the whole length of the beam and acting upwards, with an 

W 

intensity of -j- lbs. per inch of length. 

The case is, therefore, analogous to that of a beam uniformly 
loaded and supported at its centre ; or what is virtually the 
same thing, two beams of length equal to ^ L, fixed at one end 
and loaded uniformly. For, in order to obtain the shearing force 
and the bending moment at any section of the beam, x inches to 

W 

either side of W, we have simply to substitute -:=: for to, and 

^ L for L in equations (lY) and (Y), and we get : — 

8.P. = ^(JL-x)lbs, . , . . (XII> 
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And, B.M. = ^ (i I- - Jf )*• inch-lbB. . . (XIII) 

Under W the shearing force and bending moment are each a 
maximum. Their values may be found by making a; = 0. 



Then the Maximum S.F. = ^ W lbs. . . . (XII J 

And the Maximum B.M. = ^ W L inch-lbs. . (XIII J 



The diagrams of S.F. and B.M. for tbis case are constructed 
in identicaJly the same way as for a beam fixed at one end and 
carrying a uniform load, but taking ^ L as a base line instead 
ofL. 

Suppose that, instead of one weight in the middle, the beam 

is loaded with two weights, one at each end, and each equal to 

W lbs., it is easy to see that the condition now is that of a beam 

2 W 
uniformly loaded with ,. lbs. per inch-run and sup}x>rted at 

«ach end. We have, therefore, only to apply formulae (X) and 

2 W 
(XI), substituting -| — for to, when we get : — 

S.F. = ^ J . X lbs (XIV) 

And, B.M. = -^ (t L2 - x^) inch-lbs (XV) 

Here the shearing force is a maximum when a; = ^ L, and the 
bending moment a maximum when x = 0, 

Or, Maximum S.F. = W lbs (XI V„) 

And, Maximum B.M. = J W L inch-lbs. . . (XV^) 

The diagrams of S.F. and B.M. are, therefore, in every way 
similar to those for a uniformly loaded beam supported at the 
ends. 

Travelling Loads. —The simplest case of a movable load is that, 
wherein we are given a weight, say a heavy cylindrical body, 
rolling along a beam, to find the equations of maximum S.F. 
and B.M. for any position of the load, and exhibit these results 
in a diagram. 

Referring to formulae (VIII) and (IX), and the diagrams 
.already deduced' for a fixed load in any position on a beam, we 
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have for the maximum S.F. to the immediate right of the 
load : — 

S.F. = -^ W lbs. 

And, to the immediate left of the load : — 

S.F. ^ W lbs. 

For the maximum B.M., which occurs immediately under the 
load : — 

B.M. = -^^ W inch-lbs. 



Putting m = X so that n = L — re, we obtain, when the 
load is X inches from the left end of the beam : — 

W 
The Maximum S.F. (just to right of the section) = j;X 

^ Hxvi) 

„ „ (just to left of the section) = ---(jt-L) 

And, Maximum B.M. =-^(L - jr)jf (XVII) 

To construct the diagram of S.F., we observe that its equation 
is that of a straight line, and that to the right of the section 
considered its value is zero when the load just starts from the 
left end of the beam, and increases uniformly as the load 
approaches the other end. That is : — 

When, X => 0; then, S.F. = 0. 

Also when, a; = L ; then, S.F. = W lbs. 

There is also another line for the shear to the left of the 
section. This line (which has been omitted in the diagram) 
passes through B, and its ordinate is - W at the end A. 

The equation of the B.M. curve is that of a parabola, whose 
axis is vertical, and passes through the middle point of the 
beam, where, of course, the maximum value of B.M. occurs. To 
construct this diagram, we have : — 

When, a; = 0, or 05 = L ; then B.M. = 0. 

Also when, a; = J L ; then B.M. = ^ W L inch-lbs. 
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The arrow indicates the direction in which the load is sup- 
posed to move. 




S.F. curve is a 
pair of straight lines 
(one of which has 
been omitted in the 
diagram). 

B.M. curve is a 
parabola with axis 
vertical. 



Diagrams of S.F. and B.M. fob Rolling Load. 

Two Loads moving at a fixed distance apart.— From the above 
simple case we may easily pass to a very important practical 
example of moving loads — viz., overhead travelling cranes. 

Here the crane rests on a carriage with four wheels running 
on two rails carried by girders, the weight of the whole machine 
together with the load being equally distributed over the wheels. 
Hence, considering one girder only, our problem is reduced to 
that of two equal loads moving along the girder at a fixed 
distance apart. 
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Illustrating Travelling Crank Problem. 

In the figure let W be the weight resting on each wheel, and c 
be the distance between their centres. If the motion be supposed 
to be in the direction shown by the arrow, it is evident that 
until the carriage gets to the middle of the girder the maximum 
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shearing force and bending moment will occur under the leading 
wheel — that is, if we estimate the shearing force to the im- 
mediate right of the wheel. But as the same thing takes place 
in the reverse order when the carriage moves from the other 
end of the girder in the opposite direction, we shall take the 
section of the girder immediately under the following wheel 
and estimate the shearing force and bending moment for that 
position. This method of procedure will be found to lead to 
simpler equations than if we had taken the leading wheel as our 
point of reference. 

Now, considering the forces acting to the left of the wheel, we 
easily see : — 

That, S.F. = Ry 

And, B.M. = Rj X x. 

To find Kj we take moments about B, which gives us : — 

R^x L = W{L-(a; + c)}+W(L-a;) 

„ „ = W{2(L-a;)-c}. 

Ri = ^{2(L-ar)-c}. 
Hence, S.P. = ~{2(L-jf)-c}. . . . (XVIII) 

And,^^^ B.M. = ^{2(L^jf)-c}jr. . . . (XIX) 

The equation for the S.F. is that of a straight line, and for the 
B.M. a parabola. To find the position and dimensions of those 
diagrams, we see that : — 

When a; = 0, S.F. = ^ (2 L - c), and B.M. = 0. 

Again, both S.F. and B.M. will vanish when 2 (L - oj) - c = ; 

c 
that is, when a; = L — ^ • 

To find the maximum ordinate of the B.M. curve, we have 
the condition that, when the B.M. is a maximum : — 

-f- (B.M.) = 0. 
ax ^ ' 

That is, ^ {2 (L - aj) - c} a; = 0. 
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Or, -f-{(2L-c)x-2x^} = 0. 

(2L-c)-4a; = 0. 

Hence, a; = — - -— . 

The shearing force diagram will, therefore, consist of two 
straight lines cutting each other at the middle of the girder's 
length, and the bending moment diagram will consist of two 
equal parabolas also intersecting at the middle of the girder. 
The axes of those equal parabolas will be equidistant from the 
middle of the girder and ^ c units apart. 

The following numerical example will elucidate this important 
case much better than a bare examination of formulae : — 

Example IY. — In a travelling crane of 40 feet span the load 
is supported on a carriage which runs upon two similar girders, 
the axles of the carriage being 8 feet apart, and a load of 2^ tons 
coming upon each wheel. Obtain a diagram showing the maxi- 
mum bending moment at every section of the girder, and give 
the numerical values at distances of 10, 15, and 20 feet from one 
end. (Hons. S. & A. Exam., 1880.) 

Answer. — Applying our general formulae, we have, for the 
bending moment at any distance x ft., from one end : — 

B.M. = ^ [(2L-c)-2a;]a;. 

Here, W = 2;) tons, L = 40 ft., and c = 8 ft. 

B.M. =^ [80-8- 2x']x. 

Or, B.M. = J (36 - a;) a; ft.-tons. 

For the numerical values asked for, we have: — 

When a; = 10 ft; B.M. = J (36 - 10) 10 = 32-5 ft-tons. 

When aj = 15 ft.; B.M. = 4 (36 - 15) 15 = 39375 ft.-ton8. 

When a? = 20 ft; B.M. = I (36 - 20) 20 = 40 ft..tons. 

We have seen, that the B.M. attains its maximum value 
when : — 

L c 40 8 

"^ = '2- 4== 2--4 = ^^^- 

Hence, the maximum B.M. = |(36 - 18) 18 = 40-5 ft-tons. 
The S.F. is not asked for in the question, but we here add it 
so as to make the example more complete. 
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The maximum S.P. occurs when a = 0, and when a; = L its 
value for this case then being : — 

Maximum S.F. =4^(80 - 8) = 4*5 tons. 



40 



8 



And, like the B.M., it is zero when a; = 40 — -^= 36 feet. 

The following figure shows the S.F. and B.M. diagrams as 
required for this example. 

— — "^ I - *- • 
r rh — r-*^ 




Diagram of S.F. and B.M. for a Tkaveluno Crane. 

Distributed Travelling Load. — The last case we shall consider 
is that in which a continuous load of uniform density, and 
long enough to completely cover it, comes on to a girder and 
moves off at the other end, such as a long train of uniform 
weight passing over a bridge. 




Illustrating Travelling Load of Uniform Intensity. 

In the figure, let to denote the load per unit of length. When 
the load is in the position shown, it is clear that the S.F., at 
all points to the right of C, will be equal to Rj > ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^7 
section D, to the left of C, the S.F. will be less than Rj ^7 ^® 
weight of the portion of the load covering CD. It at once 

19 
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follows that the S.F. is greatest at C, the front of the load, and 
this is true for all positions of 0. 

Hence, S.F. = E,. 

Taking momenta about A, we have : — 

2L- 






R,= 



That is, 



S.F. = 



2L 



(XX) 



The shearing force is, therefore, proportional to the square of 
the length of the part of the load resting on the girder. 

The curve of the maximum bending moment is very easily 
deduced in this case. We have only to remember that the B.M. 
at any fixed section in the girder will get greater and greater for 
every additional part of the load that comes upon it ; so that 
when the girder is wholly covered by the load the B.M. at every 
position will then be a maximum. The B.M. diagram is there- 
fore identical with that given for a beam loaded uniformly, 
whilst the S.F. diagram becomes a parabola instead of a straight 
line. 

The following figure shows how the S.F. and B.M. diagrams 
are constructed for this case. 




s.f. and b.m. diaorams fob travelling continuous 
Load of Uniform Intensity. 
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Lboturb XXXI. — Questions. 

1. Define "bending moment** and ** shearing force,** A uniform beam 
weighinff 15 cwts. rests on supports at its ends 20 feet apart. The beam 
is loaded with three weights of 4, 6, and 10 cwts. at distaoces of 2, 7, and 
12 feet respectively from one of the supports. Find the B.M. and S.F. 
at a point 8 feet from the same support. Ans, B.M. = 98 ft. -cwts.; 
S.F. » 3 cwts. 

2. A bar of pine 44 inches long rests on props at its extremities, and just 
supports 10 weights, of 14 lbs. each, hung at equal intervals of 4 inches 
along the rod. Find the amount of a single weighty which, if hung at the 
centre of the bar, would strain it to the same extant. Ans, 43*27 lbs. 

3. A batten of fir, 6 feet in length and supported at its extremities, will 
just sustain a load of 620 lbs. when hung at the centre. If this weight be 
removed, and two weights, each equal to P lbs. , be hung at distances of 
2 and 4 feet along the bar, what is the greatest value which may be 
assigned to P ? Ans, 390 lbs. 

4. A beam, 20 feet long, whose weight is neglected, is supported at both 
ends and loaded with 1 ton evenly distributed along its length. Find 
the bending moment at a distance of 7 feet from one end. Ans, 5,096 
ft. -lbs. 

5. A beam, whose weight may be neglected, rests on supports at its ends 
15 feet apart. Weights of 10, 6, 5, and 12 cwts. rest on the beam at 
intervals of 3 feet apart, the weight of 10 cwts. beinff 3 feet from one 
support. Find the points where the maximum bending moment and 
shearing force occur, and obtain their values. Construct the diagrams 
of bencunff moments and shearing force for the whole beam. Ans. The 
mcus. B.M. = 66 fb.-cwts., and occurs at all points between the weiehts 
6 and 5 cwts. ^ the mojc. S.F. = 17 cwts., and occurs at the point where 
the weight of 12 cwts. rests. 

6. A uniform cantilever, or beam fixed at one end and free at the other, 
10 feet long, weighs 6 cwts., and carries two loads, one of 2 cwts. at the 
free end, and the other 4 cwts. at its middle point. Construct the 
shearing force diagram for the whole cantilever, and find the shearing 
forces at points 2^ feet and 6 feet from fixed end. Ans, 10 '5 cwts.; 
6*4 cwts. 

7. A block of wood weighing 800 lbs., 20 feet long and 12 inches square, 
floats in water, and is loaded — 

(1) By a weight of 200 lbs., placed at each extremity; 

(2) By a weight of 400 lbs. at the centre. 

Show what forces act on the beam, and draw the curves of shearing force 
and bendinff moment for each case. (S. k A. Exam., 1892.) 

8. A girder is supported at both ends, and has a clear span of 30 feet. 
Show by means of a curve the position and magnitude of the greatest 
bending moment produced by a load of 20 tons as it rolls from one end to 
the other of the girder. Obtain the numerical results for distances respec- 
tively of 10 and 15 feet from one end. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1895.) 

9. Prove an algebraic formula to show that, with a continuous load of 
uniform intensity passing over a beam A B such as when a long train 
passes OTer a bridge A to B, the maximum shearing stress to any point 
K of the beam occurs when the part A K is fully loaded while the part 
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K B is entirely unloaded, and that the magnitude of the stress is propor- 
tional to the square of the distance of K from the point A. A train of 
1 ton per foot run, and upwards of 100 feet in length, passes over a bridge 
of 100 feet span ; what would be the maximum shearing stresses at distances 
of 25 and 50 feet respectively from one end of the bridge ? Show how to 
determine graphically the shearing stresses in the beam. (S. & A. Hons. 
Exam., 1896.) 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

Contents. — Besistance of Beami to Flexure — Examples I., II., III., and 
IV. — Thin Wrought- Iron Girders — Example V. — ^Curvature and De- 
flection of Beams— Example VI. — Uniform Beam on Three Sunports 
—Uniform Beam fixed at one end and supported at the other— Beams 
fixed at both ends and loaded at centre— Beams fixed at both ends and 
loaded uniformly — ^Tables — ^Questions. 

Resistance of Beams to Fleznre. — In the previous Lecture we 
saw that the effect of loading a beam was to give rise to both 
shearing and bending. 

From the theory of couples set forth in Vol. I. we know that 
nothing but a couple can balance a couple. The resistance 
which a beam offers to bending must be of this nature, and 
therefore a couple of equal magnitude to that of the applied load, 
but of opposite tendency. The tendency of the applied couple 
is to bend or curve the beam, whilst the tendency of the 
induced couple is to oppose this curving action. 

When a beam is curved the longitudinal fibres on the convex 
side of it are stretched beyond their normal length, and con- 
sequently they are in tension. On the concave side the fibres 

O 




Neutral Axis 






Illustrating Flexurx op Beams. 

are shortened, and, therefore, they are in compression. Some- 
where within the beam there must be a layer of fibres that are 
neither lengthened nor shortened, and are therefore unstressed. 
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This layer is termed the neutral tur/ace of the beam, and the 
intersection of this surface with any cross-section of the beam is 
termed the nerUral aads of that section. The neutral axis is of 
fundamental importance in the theory of beams, because it is the 
fulcrum about which both tJie bending and resisting couples act. 

We shall now find the position of the neutral axis of any 
given section of a beam. 

Let I be the length of a small portion of the neutral surface ; 
V that of a parallel layer of fibres on the stretched side of the 
beam, and at a distance y, from the neutral surface. If V=^ I 
when the beam is straight, it is evident that the amount of 
stretch in the fibres at distance, y, from the neutral surface will 

be r - If and the strain — j- . Let p denote the radius of cur- 
vature of the neutral surface at the cross-section bisecting I. 
Then the radius of curvature corresponding to V will be » p + y. 

Hence, ^ = t» 

Or yJ—^ 

If / be the tensile stress at distance y, from the neutral axis, 
and E the modulus of elasticity of the material, we already 
know that : — 

stress -- 

-J— r- = E, 

strain 

/ 
^^^ FT? = ^ 

T" 

Substituting ^ for — p, and inverting, we get :— 

If we had considered in the same way a layer of fibres at a 
distance y\ to the concave side of the neutral surface, and 
denoted the stress there as -/' (the minus sign indicating com- 
pressive stress), we -should have arrived at the equation : — 

i = r/ .... (I) 
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Let a be a small element of the cross-sectional area at a 
distance y^ then on the one side of the neutral axis we have for 
the total resistance to tension : — 

2a/- y Say (II) 

On the other side of the neutral axis the total resistance to 
compression is : — 

-Sa/'=^ Say'. (II.) 

But these forces constitute a couple, and are therefore equal. 
Hence, equating the right hand members, we have, neglecting 

E 

the common factor, — : — ^2 ay = Say'. 

The neutral axis, therefore, passes through the centre of area 
of each cross-section. If, however, E be not the same for Tensile 
and Compressive stresses, then the N.A. will not pass through 
the centre of the area, but will lie to the side having the greater 
value of E. 

To obtain the magnitude of the resisting couple, we multiply 
the resistances, af and a/', by their respective distances, y and 
y', from the neutral axis, and sum up these products for the 
whole section. Thus, from equation (II) the total moment of 
resistance on the convex side of the neutral axis is : — 

E 

2a/y= -Say*; 

And on the concave side : — 

The sum of these results constitutes the total Resisting 
Moment, R.M., for the section. 

E E 

Hence, R.M. = -2ay2 + -2a y'2. 

There is now no longer any need for distinguishing between 
y and y', since the process of summation is the same iJl over the 
cross-section. We, therefore, finally get : — 

RM. = -2ay2 (ni) 

The quantity ^ay^^ being a purely geometrical function, 
depending only on the form of the section, is termed its 
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MomcDt of Inertia, and is usually denoted by the symbol I, 
and sometimes by the product AA;^ (see Lecture XXII). 
Table II., Lecture XXII., gives the values of A?^ for most of 
the sections required in the following examples. These multi- 
plied by A will give the required values of I. 

"Writing I for 2 a y^, our equations become : — 

B.M. = R.M. = — : 

P 

1 iwr 

Or, the curvature, — = s-j (I^) 

Where M stands for either the B.M. or R.M. 
Again, from equations (I) and (la), we get : — 



Or, 



y 


E _ 


M 

T 


M = 


y 




/ = 


M 





(V) 



Formulae (IV) and (V) are the fundamental equations of the 
theory of the strength of beams and girders. In applying the 
latter equation, it must always be borne in mind that / stands 
for either the tensile or compressive stress at any distance y, 
above or below the neutral axis. 

The greatest stress comes on the fibres farthest from the 
neutral axis, and is the principal effect to be considered in 
questions of strength. If this is amply provided for, the beam 
will be safe. Let y now denote the distance of the fibres farthest 
from the neutral axis : — 

The ratio - is usually denoted by Z, and is called the Modulus 
of the Section.'*^ 

* See Prof. Unwin's SlemenU of Machine Design, Pages 56 to 59, for a 
table of the moduli of sectiouB of beams, where Z = -. Also, in Seaton & 

y 

Rounthwaite's Pocket Book of Marine Engineering RuLee and Tables, from 
which we extracted the tables at the end of this lecture, we also find 

Z = - as the modulus of the section. 

y 
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Hence, writing Z for - , we have : — 

t -^ 

yuMA z \ (VI) 

Or, M - Z/, 



In applying this equation the student must be careful to 
remember that in those cases where the section of the beam or 
girder is not symmetrical about the neutral axis, there will be 
two values of y to be taken into account^ and therefore two 
values of Z. On the whole, we think it safer to adhere to the 
general formula (V) as being less likely to lead to confusion ; at 
the same time, it is very convenient to use equation (VI) in 
taking out quantities in the drawing office by aid of tables since 
it reduces the work of calculation. 

Example I. — A floor joist, 12 inches deep and 3 inches broad, 
has a span of 15 feet, and carries a uniformly distributed load of 
1 cwt. per foot-run. Find the greatest intensity of stress within 
the timber. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1891.) 

Answer. — In problems involving the calculation of stress 
within the beam, the student will find it best to express all 
dimensions in inches^ and, therefore, bending moments in tnc4- 
Ihs. or inchrUytu as the case may be. 

In this problem the greatest stresses will occur at the middle 
of the joist where the bending moment attains its maximum 
value, which, in this case, is : — 

Max. B.M. =s 7 to L* inch-lbs. 



Here, 


V) = -r^ lbs. 


And, 


L = 15 X 12 inches. 



B.M. = ^ X i^\ X (15 X 12)2 inch-lbs. 

Or, B.M. = 14 X 15 X 15 X 12 

The value of I for a rectangular section is : — 

I « Yo (breadth) x (depth )^^, 
Or, I = ^ X 3 X 128 = 3 X 12 X 12. 
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The greatest stress at the middle section of the joist will 
occur in the fibres farthest away from the neutral axis. Hence, 
y = 6 inches. 

Applying equation (V) we hare : — 

. B.M. 

/ = -J- y, 

14 X 15 X 15 X 12 



» 



3 ^ 12 X 12 — ^ 6 = 625 lbs. per sq. in. 



Example II. — A uniform beam of oak, 10 feet long, 15 inches 
deep and 10 inches wide, sustains, in addition to its own weight, 
a load of 5,000 lbs. placed at the centre. Find the greatest 
bending moment and the greatest stress in the fibres. 

The specific gravity of oak is 0*934. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 
1894.) 

Answer. — Here the greatest bending moment takes place 
at the centre of the beam and is made up of two parts : (1) that 
due to the beam's own weight which is uniformly distributed 
along its length ; and (2) that due to the 5,000 lbs. concentrated 
at its middle. 

For (1), B.M.1 = I M7 L8 inch-lbs. 

And for (2), B.M., = J W L 

.-. Total, B.M. = 1 0/ L« + J W L inch-lbs. 

Taking the weight of a cubic inch of water as 0'036 lb., then 
a cubic inch of oak will weigh 0*934 x 0036«0-0336 lb. 

ti7 = 0-0336 X 15 X 10 = 5-04 lbs. 

And, B.M. = J X 5-04 x (10 x 12)2 + ^ ^ s^qOO x (10 x 12) 

„ « 9,072 + 1 50,000 - 159,072 inch-lbs. 

Here, ^=^)< 10 x 15^==^ x 5 x 5 x 15x15 

And, y °= i ^ 1 ^ inches. 

- B.M. 159,072 , ,^ 

-^ = -r"y'' ^x5x5xl5xl5 ^^^^^ 



>> 



424-1 lbs. per sq. inch. 



Example III. — A round steel spindle 10 inches long, and held 
at one end, revolves at the rate of 150 revolutions per minute 
round a vertical axis, to which the axis of the spindle is parallel 
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and from whicli it is 2 feet distant. The spindle has a uniformly 
distributed load, the whole revolving weight being 30 lbs. 
What should be the diameter of the spindle when the safe 
working stress of the material in tension or compression is taken 
at 25,000 lbs. per square inch ? (S. <fe A. Hons. Exam., 1891.) 

Answer. — The spindle in this problem may be likened to a 
beam fixed at one end and carrying a uniformly distributed load. 
The load being not the revolving weight of 30 lbs., but the 
centrifugal force of that weight due to its being whirled round 
at the rate of 150 revolutions per minute. 

Velocity of spmdle, = ^^r = 10 <r ft. per sec. 

n ^ r 1 r 30 X (10 X flr)2 1500 x at^ „ 
Centrifugal force, = 3^ ^ g "" 32 ^^^' 

This force, multiplied by half the length of the spindle, gives 
us the bending moment at the fixed end of the spindle : — 

That IS, B.M. « ^o x -o- inch-lbs. 

If D be the diameter of the spindle in inches, then from Lecture 
XXII. we get :— 

AT 

The Moment of Inertia, I « -^ D* 



cr 



And the Modulus of Section, Z = -jt = -^o-D^. 

Now, /Z = B.M. ; and, / = 25,000 lbs. per sq. inch. 

or/^/^A «• TV 1500 cr* 10 
••• 25,000 x^D3 32 ---2- 

Or, D» = 0-3 X cr == 0-94248 

Hence, D = ^0-94248 = 0*98 inch. 

Example IV. — The section of a cast-iron girder, and the 
maximum safe tensile and compressive stresses being given, 
explain how to determine its moment of resistance to bending. 
The dimensions of the section of a cast-iron girder are the 
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3 



'124' 



following: — Top flange, 4 by 1^ inches; bottom flange, 12 by 

1} inches; web, 16 by 1} inches. Determine the moment of 

resistance, the greatest permissible tensile and compressive 

stresses being 2^ and 7^ tons per 

square inch respectively. If the girder h- - 4'''— »* 

be 20 feet long, and is supported at ^r 

its two ends, find the greatest safe load l^ 

which it will carry when uniformly 

distributed along its length. (S. and 

A. Hons. Exam., 1895.) 

Answer. — As this is an excellent 
example for showing the student how ... 

the R.M. of a girder section is cal- irfr ^ ' 

culated, we shall go into the matter 

in detail. Let the accompanying Neutral lAxis. 
figure represent the cross-section in 
question. 

We have first to find the position 
of the neutral axis N A, by writing 
down the sectional areas of the I J 

parts composing the figure, and | *- 

taking moments about the lower !< 12" w 

edge. 



II I 



* 






-i 



Skctiok of Gibbeb. 



Area of top flange 
bottom 
web 



99 



>9 



)» 



4 X 1^ » 6 sq. in. 
12 X IJ = 21 
16 X 1^ « 24 



i9 



Total area of section 



51 



99 



>i 



Then, since N A passes through the centre of area of the- 
section, we have : — 



51 



aji = 6 X 18J + 24 X 9f + 21 X I 
_ 363f _ ^. 



36S}. 



51 



And xj = 19i - 7J = 12J. 

We calculate the value of I, the moment of inertia of the- 
section about the neutral axis, by finding that for each of the 
parts into which the section is divided and taking their sum. 
As the neutral axis does not pass through the centre of any of 
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those parts, we shall have to employ Proposition I. of Jjectnre 
XXll.y to which we again refer the student. 

Remembering that the moment of inertia of a rectangular 
area about an axis through its centre of gravity is : — 

Y*^ (breadth) x (depth)', we have : — 

For top flange, It « ^.^ x 4 x (1^)* + 6 x {11|)« 

„ „ « M25 + 776-343 = 777-468. 

For bottom flange, l6 = T^xl2x(lf)« + 21x (6J)«. 

„ „ ,, = 5-359 + 820-312 = 825-671. 

For web, I«, = ^V ^ U >^ (16)« + 24 x (2|)2. 

= 512-0 + 165-375 = 677*375. 
.-. For whole section, I = 777-468 + 825-671 + 677-375 = 2280-5.* 

To illustrate what we said about the moduli of unsjmmetrical 
Bections, we shall And both moduli for this example : — 

™ X • rr I 2280-5 «„^^ 
For tension, Z^ = — = = 320-0. 

. „ I 2280-5 ,^^^ 
For compression, Z« = — = ^^ = 188-0. 

The question gives as the greatest permissible values for : — 

Tensile stress, yj = 2-5 tons per sqr. inch. 
CJompressive stressj^^ = 7-5 „ „ 

Since, R.M. » ^fmaat, ^^ must take the lower of the two 
values of R.M. in fixing the load to be carried by the girder. 
These are: — 

Zt X /< = 320 X 2-5 = 800 inch-tons. 
And, Zc X ^ = 188 X 7-5 = 1410 inch-tons. 

B.M. = RM. = 800 inch-tons. 

* Another and rather shorter method of finding I for this form of section 
is to (1) produce the sides of top and bottom flanges to meet the neutral 
axis N A, (2) calculate the momebts of inertia of the two full rectangles 
thus formed, (3) subtract from their sum the moments of inertia of the mur 
rectangular areas which are in excess of the section of the beam. All these 
moments may be found by the formula I = ^V ^ ^ 1^> which will only 
require to be used four times as the blank rectangles on each side of the 
weD are equal in pairs. 
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The girder will, therefore, safely carry a uniformly distributed 
load, given by the equation : — 

iwU = 800. 

This will make the maximum compressive stress 

800 



max. 



188 



= 4-255 tons. 



instead of 7*5 as given; showing that the girder is not well 
designed. 

In a properly proportioned section we should have : — 

Thin Wrought-Iron Girders. — In the case of wroucht-iron 
girders where the flanges are thin compared with their distance 
apart, and where the bending resistance of the web is disre- 
garded as a provision against the shearing force acting at the 
section, the formulsB for the moment of resistance are very simple. 

Let A^ = Area of flange in tension. 
„ A^ = Area of flange in compression. 
„ H = Distance between centres of flanges. 
„ y| = Mean stress in tension flange. 
„ ^c = Mean stress in compression flange. 

Distance between centre of tension flange and the neutral 
axis is : — 

A. 



'■-(sr^=^ 



and the distance between centre of compression flange and the 
neutral axis is : — 

A. 



'■'(j^^ 



The moment of inertia of the flanges, with respect to the 
neutral axis, is : — 



I = Ai 



(srltr^' * ^ (sr^)'H- 
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Or, I = {A, X a; +Ae X AJ} X ( ^^ f aJ ' 
Since, / = -^ y. 



^ ^ { ^ \ 

{A. X AJ + A. X A?} (^^-^^) 



M 
Hence, /, "-j^-vh 

Similarly, /, = AnTll 



(VII) 



Example V. — A wrought-iron riveted girder of I section has 
a top flange of 9 square inches in sectional area, and a bottom 
flange of 8 square inches. The distance between the centres 
of gravity of the flanges is 12 inches, and the ends of the 
beam rest on abutments, 16 feet apart. The girder being loaded 
uniformly with a load equal to 1 ton per lineal foot (including 
the weight of the beam). What would be the mean stress per 
square inch on the metal in each flange at the dangerous section? 
The resistance of the web to bending is neglected. (S. & A. 
Hons. Exam., 1892.) 

Answer. — By '< dangerous section " is here meant the middle 
section of the girder, where the maximum bending moment 
occurs. (See equation (XI^) of Lecture XXXI.) 

Max. B.M. =-g"(^) "" (^^ ^ ^^)* = 33 X 12 inch -tons. 

Hence, mean stress in tension flange, 

32 X 12 
f^ = -^g Tg- = 4 tons per square inch. 

And, mean stress in compression flange, 

32 X 12 
f^ - -g Jo- = 3-65 tons per square inch. 

Conratore and Deflection of Beams.— When we speak of the 
curvature or the deflection of a beam we mean that of its 
neutral surface. 
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If the beam is fixed at one end, we take the origin of oo- 
ordinates at that end ; but if supported or fixed symmetrically 
at both ends, we take it at the middle. 

Let the co-ordinates of the neutral surface curve be denoted, 
as usual, by x and y, then the deflection of the beam at any 
distance x, from the origin will be measured by y and the 

tangent of its inclination to the horizon by t^. I 

The equation of the curve into which the beam is bent will 
be: — 

y=p(aj), 

Where ^{x) is a function of a; to be determined for each 
particular case. 

In treatises on the analytical geometry of plane curves it is 
shown that the general expression for radius of curvature is : — 



Hmv 



dy 
Although of great importance, in the theory of beams -r^ is 

always such a small fraction, that its square becomes a perfectly 

negligible quantity in comparison with unity. We may, there- 

fdy\^ 
fore, safely disregard the value ^^Sr^r ) ^^ *^e above formula, 

and write -,-? = — 

But by equation (IV) of this Lecture we know that : — 

1 M cPy _ m 

~P ^WL' •*• dx^ ~ EI* • • • • (VIl^I) 

In what follows we shall assume that the beam or girder is of 
uniform section so that I is constant, the more general cases 
where I varies being rather beyond the scope of this treatise. 

We shall begin by working out the following example, which 
will form a good introduction to this rather mathematical part 
of our subject. 

Example VI. — Investigate a formula for calculating the amount 
of deflection of a beam supported at its ends and loaded uni- 
formly. Find the deflection in a beam of timber of uniform 
rectangular section, 6 inches wide and 12 inches deep, the beam 

20 
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being supported at its ends in a horizontal position on two walls 
12 feet apart. There is to be taken into account a single con- 
centrated load of 4,000 lbs. at the centre, and a uniformly dis- 
tributed load of 2,500 lbs., the modulus of elasticity being 
1,750,000 lbs. per square inch. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1891.) 

Answer. — Taking the middle of the beam as the origin of 
co-ordinates, we have already proved (see equation (XI) in Lecture 
XXXI.) that the bending moment at x inches from this point, in 
the case of a beam L inches between supports, and loaded 
uniformly with w lbs. per inch-run, is : — 

B.M. = i w (i L« - a^) inch-lbs. 
Substituting this in formula (VIII) we get : — 

5? 2EI ^* '^'• 

Now, multiplying both sides by dx, and integrating, we 
have: — 

This needs no correction because -— = 0, when oj = 0. 

ax 

Integrating a second time, we get : — 



X, 



Or. y ^ ^^{^U x^ - \ X*) (IX) 

This also requires no correction, as x and y vanish together. 
Now, let Aj denote the deflection of the beam for the distri- 
buted load : — 

Aj = y, when a? = J L. 

Or, A, = g-^-j {J U (i L)« - i (i L)*}. 

A, = ^ "^ ^* inches (X) 

1 384 EI ^ ' 

In the case of a beam carrying a single load of W lbs. at its 
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middle point, the bending moment due to that load at x inches 
from the middle point (Equation (VII) Lecture XXXI.) ia : — 

B.M. = J W (iL - «) inch-lbs. 

cPy _ ^ /IT \ 

The first integration of this equation gives : — 
And the second integration : — 

y = ||l(il'Jr*-iJf») (XI) 

If A^ be the total deflection in this case, then A^ is the value 
of y when x = ^ L. 

^ - 1^ {i L (i L)^ - i (i L)'}. 

Or, A, = ^^inche8 (XII) 

If the beam carry both loads at the same time, as given in 
the question, then the total deflection due to the two loads 
will be : — 

^ 384EI ■*■ 48 ET 

^^' ^ = Ml<*^^-'^)- 

The numerical data given are : — 

L = 12 X 12 inches. 

I = ^1^ 6 c^s = ^ X 6 X 12» = 6 X 122. 

W = 4,000 lbs. 
«7 L = 2,500. 
And, E = 1,750,000. 

••• ^ = 4» X lffo,00o?6 X 12^ (^ ^ 2,500 + 4,000) 

A <= 0-2288 inches 



L 
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Uniform Beam on Three Supports.— Suppose we are given a 
uniform beam resting on three supports cdl on the same level, 
to find the pressure on the middle support. 

It is clear that if the middle support were taken away, the 
weight of the beam would cause it to bend down at the middle 
[as found above by equation (X) ] through a distance 

""' = 384E-I '^^^^'- 

We have also seen by equation (XII) that a single concentrated 
load of W lbs. applied at the middle of the beam would produce 

WL* 

an amount of deflection, A^ = . ^ ^ j inches. 

This gives us the upward deflection caused by the reaction of 
the central support if we put its value, P, instead of W in the 
equation. 

The total deflection will be zero if all three supports are on 
the same level. 

PL8 5«7L* 

^^^''' 48 EI ""384 EI- 

Or, P = I M7 L. 

The pressure on the middle support is thus seen to be f of the 
weight of the beam ; whilst the end supports each carry ^^ of 
the weight. 

Uniform Beam Fixed at one End and Supported at the other. — 
If w be the weight of the beam in lbs. per inch-run and L its 
length in inches, then, we already know that at x inches from 
the fixed end, the 

B.M. =Jw7(L - x)* inch-lbs. 
Putting this value of the B.M. in equation (VIII), we get : — 

w f 
And, y = ^^rfj{T^x - ha^ + ^a^]dx 
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This last equation giveir the droop of the beam at any distance 
Xf from the fixed end At the free end let A^ be the value of y 
when a; = L. 

Then, A^ = |^ inches (XIV) 

Let P be the upward pressure in lbs., between the beam and 
a support placed under its free end. The bending moment, due 
to P, at a; inches from the fixed end is P(L - a;) inch-lbs. 
Hence, the curvature produced by P will be : — 

And, y = ^/(L« -ia^)dx = ^ (Lx'-hX^- • (XV) 

When a; = L, let y = A^. 

PL8 
A2 = g-g^hiches (X^I) 

If Aj - Aj, the supported end will be raised to the same 
level as the fixed end. 

PL8 _ toU 

' 3 E I "" 8 E I • 

Or, P = I M7 L lbs. 

This result shows that the pressure on the prop is equal to f 
of the weight of the beam. 

It will be instructive for the student to observe that this 
result might easily have been inferred from the previous case of 
a beam resting on three props. 

In that case the part of the beam immediately over the middle 
support is in exactly the same condition as the fixed end of the 
beam in this case ; so that whatever is true of each half of the 
beam in the former case will here hold good for the whole beam. 
The pressure on the end supports is, therefore, identical in mag- 
nitude in each case ; because y^ of the weight of the whole beam 
is the same thing as |^ of the weight of each half. 

Beam Fixed at Bol£ Ends and Loaded at the Centre. — When a 
beam is fixed, or built horizontally into a wall at both ends, the 
fixing causes a bending moment which is constant all over the 
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beam. For the reaction of th« left nupport in keeping the beam 
horizontal is equivalent to a force F, acting downwards at aome 
distance I. to the left of that nupport, and an upward force F, 
at the support. The bending moment at the support is then : — 



And, at any other point, £, of the beam, at a distance, z (less 
than half the span from the support), the B.M. caused bj this 
reaction at the support is : — 

B.M. = P{z + /) - Pz = F/ = M^ 

Consequently, the fixing at the ends causes a constant B.M. 
all over the beam, equal to that at the supports, in addition to 
that caused by the load {but tn the oppo*ite direction). 



Beam Fixed ai Ends and Loaded at Centbe. 

Taking our origin of ooK)rdinates at G, the centre, and the 
indeflected axis, or neutral line of the beam, as our axis of x, 
we have, at a section D, distant x from C : — 

B.M. = Rj(iL - a:) - M, - iW(iL - w) - M, 

Hence, from eqn. ) d^y 1 ,,«,,,, ■, w i 

(VIII). frf^=ET(i^<l^ -">-**' J 

The beam is horizontal at the centre and at the ends, therefore 



dx 



8 zero, and when x = ^Ij. 

o-frtiW(Ji'-ii''>-4M,L} 

M, = JWL. 
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Inserting this value in the above equation for the B.M. we 
get:— 

B.M. = i W (iL - a;) - iW L 

Or, B.M. = ^W(J.L - jr) .... (XVII) 

At the centre, B.M. = |W . |L = |-W L = M, 

Manmum B.M. = M, = JW L (XVIII) 




B.M. DiAOBAK roB Bbam Fizxd at Ends and Loaded at Cbntbb. 

We thus see that, in this case the fixing of the ends reduces 
the maximum B.M. to half what it would be with free ends, and 
that this maximum B.M. occurs both at the centre and the 
ends. 

The B.M. diagram is similar to what we had for a beam 
simply supported, but the base line is shifted half way down the 
diagram, so that it is crossed at F and G by the lines representing 
the B.M. It will be seen from equation (XVII) that the B.M. 
is zero where a; » ^ L, and that it is positive on one side of this 
point, and negative on the other. This is one of the points 
where the B.M. curve cuts the base line, and it is called a point 
of inflection^ because the beam is straight just at that point and 
the curvature changes sign. There is, of course, another point 
of inflection at the distance ^ L on the other side of the centre. 

In large girder bridges that part of the span between the two 
points of inflection is made separate from the remainder and 
rests on rollers at these points. This allows freedom of expan- 
sion without reducing the strength of the bridge. 

Integrating the value of -j^ we get : — 

dx 



EI 



{iW(iL!e* - ia!»)-^WLa;»}. 
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Therefore, at the ends, where x= ^ L : — 



-ih-ft'-i^)-"-^;} 



'' 192 EI" 

Hence, the difference of level between the centre and the enda 
is : — 

^-Z^t <^'-^) 

This ia only one-fourth of the deflection when the beam 
simply rested on its supports (Equation XII), so that the beam 
is DOW lour times aa stiff. 

Beam Fixed at Both Ends and Loaded Uniformly. — Taking 
axes as before, the B.M. at any sectioti, D, is : — 

B.M. = R, (J L - sc) - i «. (i L - a:)! - M^ 

Or, B.M. = J Mj L (1 L - ir) - J 10 (1 L« - L « + a«) - M,. 

... ^.i_|i„,j...^,_„.f. 

0'- J5-ii{ 4" «!''''-*"')- "■"■}• 



Beau Fubd at botb >nds and Loadbd Unifokhlt. 

In this case also, -~ is zero when x is zero, and when x=^ L. 

O.S«.Di(i - 5V)-iM,L. 

Hsnce, B.M. . Ju. (J U - a?) » ^ lol^. 

Or, B.M. -iuH,\l>- If) (XX) 

At the centre, wliern x = 0, the RM. ia : — 
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This is only half of that at the support. Hence, the greatest 
bending moment occurs at the support, and its value is : — 

Maximum B.M. = ^ u; L> == ^\ W L. 

JT 



(XXI) 




B.M. Diagram fob Beam Fixed at both £nds and 

Loaded Unifobmlt. 

The points of inflection occur where aj?=!-^L*oraj=± « — 1=' 
By integrating the above value of -— : — 

Putting X = ~ we obtain the amount by which the centre of 
the beam is deflected by the load, viz. : — 



A = 



w 



48 E 



/L* I>\ 

lU 8;- 



((/L* 



WL3 



384EI ~ 384EI 



(XXII) 



We thus see that, by fixing the ends horizontally for this 
manner of loading, the strength of the beam is increased in the 
ratio 3 : 2, and its stiflness in the ratio 5 : 1. 

When the span of the beam is small, it may be designed 
wholly from considerations of strength ; but when the span is 
great a beam way be strong enough, and yet not suitable, 
because it yields too much when the load is put on it. It then 
becomes necessary to take the stiflness into account by using 
one of the formulse we have found for the deflection. The 
greatest deflection usually allowed in beams is 1 inch in 100 

feet, or ^sW ^^ ^^^ span. 

In the tables below we give a summary of these results, 
showing the relation between them. 
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The quantities in the sixth column are obtained by substitut- 
ing the value of the maximum B.M. given by the third column 
in the fifth, and for those in the seventh we have put the value 

of M (viz., - — j found in equation (V). 

We also print for reference'*' a table of the strengths of 
materials and of the moduli of different sections. 

* From Seaton h, Kounthwalte*B Pocket Book of Marine Engineering 
Jiulee and TaJblee^ which may be consulted for other caaes of beami; or 
Unwinds Machine Design, Part I. 
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Strengths, &o., of Materials (Summary). 





Ultimate 


Elastic 


Elongation 


MntATiftl 


Tensile Strength. 


Strength. 


per cent., 


ju.ii MU 1<U« 


lbs. per 


lbs. per 


when broken by 




square inch. 


square inch. 


Tensile Stress. 


Cast-iron (ordinary good 


i) 18,000 


11,000 


• • • 


„ (Admiralty), . 


J not less than \ 
' t 20,160 / 


• • • 


• • * 


Wrought-iron bars (or 








dinary good), . 


54,000 


29,000 


16% in 8 ins. 


Yorkshire plate — 








With grain, 


64,000 


26,000 


20% „ 


Across „ 


49,000 


..» 


14 7o .. 


Staffordshire plate — 








With grain, 


60,000 


24,000 


12% .. 


Across ,, 


41,000 


• • • 


S7.. .. 


Iron forgings— 








Large, 


46,000 


• •  


9% .. 


Small, 


60,000 


• • • 


13% .. 


Steel castings (ordinary 


r 






good). 


67,000 


35,000 


10% .. 




( not less ) 




( not leas than 
13i-18i% 
( m 2 ms. 


Steel castings (Admiralty 


7) ] than [ 


 •• 




( 63,000 \ 




„ (Lloyd's), 


J not exceeding \ 
• t 67,000 / 


• • • 


/ not less than 
1 10 % in 8 ins. 


Steel boiler plate — 








(Ordinary good), 


66,000 


36,000 


20 7o M 


(Admiralty) internal 


(not exceeding \ 
' t 60,480 j 


a  • 

( not less 


20 7o ,, 


„ shell, 


60,480-67,200 


{ than 
( 31,360 


• • • 


(B. of T.) internal. 


58,240-67,200 


• • • 


• • • 


,, shell, 


60,480-71,680 


 • • 


18 7, in 10 ins. 


Lloyd's, . 


58,240-67,200 


• • • 


{ not less than 
) 20 7, in 8 ins. 


Steel forgings (Admiralty 


Y) 62,720-78,400 


/ 34,500 to 
t 43,120 


287, to 24 7 ) 
in 2 ins. ) 


Sheet copper. 


30,000 


6,600 


35 7^ in 8 ins. 


Copper wire (annealed). 


40,000 


« •  


• • • 


Gun - metal (ordinary 


r 






good) . 


27,000 


6,600 


10 7, in 2 ins. 


Gun-metal (Admiralty), 


31,000 


mm m 


• • • 


Phosphor bronze (cast), 


35,000 


19,000 


12 % in 2 ins. 


Manganese bronze ,, 


65,000 


•  • 


10% „ 


„ (rolled 


),' 67,000 


   


207. .. 


Mnntz metal. 


60,000 


.^,000 


307. ., 


Naval brass, . 


64,000 


24,000 


25 % in 8 ins. 
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LscTURK XXXII.— Questions. 

1. A wrought-iron flanged girder is required to support a travelling load 
of 50 tons, the distance between the supports being 40 feet. The stress 
comes upon the nrder at two points, the wheels on the traveller being 
10 feet apart. What section of girder will be required to afford the 
necessary strength, presuming that the ultimate strength of the girder is 
six times that of the greatest stress to which it will be subjected ? 

2. Prove the law which governs the transverse strength of a beam of 
timber when supported at both euds and loaded at the centre. How are 
the constants required for applying this law arrived at ? 

3. A bar of wood, 7 feet long and 2 inches square, is supported at both 
ends, and is broken by a weight of 500 lbs. suspended at the centre. 
What weight in pounds will a rectangular bar of the same material, sup- 
ported and loaded in like manner, sustain, when its length is .8 feet, its 
breadth 2^ inches, and its depth 4 inches ? Ann. 2187*5 los. 

4. A rectangular beam of fir, of uniform section throughout, is supported 
horizontally on two walls 15 feet apart, and has to carry a load of 14 tons 
at 5 feet from one of the walls. The width of the beam is 5 inches ; tind 
its depth, taking the breaking load at four times the safe load. How 
much should the depth of the beam be increased, the breadth remaining 
constant, if the load were shifted from its original position to the centre 
of the beam, the breaking weight of a beam of fir 15 inches long, 1 inch 
broad, and 1 inch deep, supported at both ends and loaded in the middle, 
being taken at 360 lbs. ? Ans. 8 '9 inches ; ^ inch. 

5. A solid rectangular girder, 3 inches deep and 2 inches broad, is sup- 

Sorted at both ends on supports 5 feet apart. It is loaded with a uniformly 
istributed load, including its own weight, of 10 cwts. per foot run. What 
is the maximum intensity of stress at the outer fibres ? 

6. If two cast-iron beams— one circular in section and 2*73 inches in 
diameter, the other of rectangular section, 3 inches broad and 2 inches 
deep — be each supported at two points 20 inches apart, and loaded at the 
centre with a load of 2 tons ; what will be the maximum intensity of stress 
produced in each case ? 

7. A beam of fir is built into a wall at one end, and projects 6 feet from 
the wall. The width of the beam is 4 inches ; find its depth to bear safely 
a load of 1,200 lbs. uniformly distributed along its length. Assume that a 
bar of fir 1 foot long, 1 inch broad, and 1 inch deep, will break under a 
load of 125 lbs. when fixed at one end and loaded at the other end, and 
that the safe load is ^ the breaking load. Ana. 6 inches. 

8. What must be the breadth in inches of an oak cantilever or over- 
hanging beam, 6 feet long and 9 inches deep, in order to carry a load of ^ 
ton at its extremity, and how much must its breadth be increased in order 
that it maj' carry an additional load of ^ ton uniformly distributed over its 
length ? The actual stress is not to exceed ^ of the breaking stress, and 
the breaking weight of an oak cantilever 6 inches long, 1 inch deep, and I 
inch broad, is 280 lbs. Ana. 2 '.37 inches ; 1'18 inches. 

9. A beam of fir supported at each end is inclined at an angle of 60° to 
the horizon, and is loaded at the centre of its length with a weight of 1 
ton. The length of the beam is 10 feet, and its breadth is 2 inches, find 
the depth ; the breaking load on the centre of a beam 1 foot long, 1 inch 
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broad, and 1 inch deep, and supported at the ends in a horizontal position, 
being 450 lbs. Ans. 3*527 inches. 

10. A cast-iron cantilever or overhanging beam of T-section is 6 feet long, 
and 9 inches deep, the top flange being 6 inches wide. The beam has to 
carry, with safety, at its end a load of 1 ton, together with a distributed 
lo8Mi of 1 ton over its length. Find the thickness of the top flange, the 
tensile breaking strength of cast iron being 8 tons per square inch, and the 
admissible load for a safe stress being one-fourth tne breaking load. 
Ans. I inch, 

11. Find the greatest load that may be uniformly distributed on h, cast- 
iron girder having top and bottom flanges united by a web of the following 
dimensions — width of upper flange 3 inches, of lower flange 9 inches, total 
depth 12 inches, thickness of each flange and of the web being 1 inch, 
distance between the points of support 10 feet — when the greatest 
admissible stress in the compression flange is 3 tons per square inch, and 
that in the tension flange is Ij^ tons per square inch. Ans, 9*9 tons. 

12. Make a diagram of a flanged cast-iron girder to carry a load of 12 
tons in the centre, the distance between the points of support beinff 20 
feet. What should you make the depth of the beam, and wnat should be 
the sectional area of the top and bottom flanges respectively ? 

13. A rolled steel girder has a mean depth of 10 inches, the top and 
bottom flanges are each 6 inches wide, and the metal in the flanges and webs 
is 4 inch in thickness throughout. If the breaking strength of the material 
be taken as 40 tons to the square inch of section for both tension and 
compression, then (using 4 as a factor for safety) what would be the 
maximum safe load uniformly distributed over such a girder, supposing it 
to be supported at each end, the supports being 12 feet apart? Also make 
a diagram showing the distribution of the shearing stress in the middle 
transverse section. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1890.) 

14. A rectangular beam of timber is supported at both ends, and loaded 
by a weight in the centre. Make the necessary calculation for measuring 
the strength of the beam to resist breaking. For a bar of larch 6 feet long 
by 2 inches square, supported as above, the breaking weight is 515 lbs.; 
taking this datum, you are required to solve the following question : — A 
cistern containing 2 tons of water rests on two cantilevers of larch, each 4 
feet lone and 5 inches in depth ; find the breadth of each cantilever. Ana. 
1 *85 incnes. 

15. A cast-iron beam of rectangular section, and having its lowest side 
horizontal, is supported at both ends. What difference should you make 
in the upper outline according as the load is evenly distributed or collected 
in the centre ? 

16. A beam will safely carry a stationary load of 5 tons with a deflection 
of 2 inches, from what height may a weight of 200 lbs. be let drop upon the 
same beam without deflecting it to a greater extent? (S. & A. £xam., 
1887.) Ans. 56 inches. 

17. A steady load of 10 tons, suspended at the centre of a beam, deflects 
it throagh | inch. From what height would a weight of 300 lbs. require to 
&11 in order to produce a like deflection when dropping on the beam ? (S. 
& A. Exam., 1891.) Ans. 22*7 inches. 

18. A cylindrical iron beam is 15 inches in its external diameter, and the 
metal is 1^ inches in thickness. The beam is fixed at the two ends, and is 
35 feet between the supports ; find the greatest load uniformly distributed 
that the beam will bear, the greatest saie stress on the metal being 9,000 
lbs. per square inch. (S. k A. Hons. Exam., 1894.) 

19. Compare the resistance to bending of a wrought-iron I section beam 

21 
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when the beam ia placed like thia I, and like this ^ . The ilan^ of the 
beam are each 6 inches wide and 1 inch thick, and the web is { inch thick 
and measures 8 inches between the flanges. (Adv. S. 9l A. "Exam., 1897.) 

20. A horizontal bar of round iron, 1 inch diameter, 6 feet long, hinji^ed 
at the ends, is subjected to equal and opposite pushing forces of 1,000 lbs. 
at its ends, and a load of 10 lbs. is hung at the middle so that it is both a 
beam and a strut. Find the greatest stress anywhere. £ = 29 x 10" lbs. 
per square inch. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1897.) 

21. Draw the bending moment diagrams, and state the maximum bend- 
ing moments for the six standard cases of loading and supporting a beam 
of the same length, same load. (1) Fixed at one end, loaded at the other. 
(2) Fixed at one end, loaded uniformly. (3) Supported at the ends, loaded 
in the middle. (4) Supported at the ends, loaded uniformly. (5) Fixed 
at the ends, loaded in the middle. (6) Fixed at the ends, loaded uniformly. 
(Ady. S. & A. Exam., 1897.) 

22. A uniform beam is fixed at its ends, which are 20 ft. apart. A load of 
5 tons in the middle ; loads of 2 tons each at 5 ft. from the ends. Find the 
diagram of bending moment and prove your rule. State what the maximum 
bending moment is, and where are the points of inflexion. (Hons. S. & A. 
Exam., 1897.) 



The following is a list of books on the Strength of Materials : — 

ExperimefUcU Engineering, by Rolla G. Carpenter, C.E. (Chapman & 
Hall, London, 1895.) 

theory of Structures and Strength of McUeriale, by Henry T. Bovey, 
M.A., D.C.L. (John Wiley & Sons, New York.) 

The Practical Strength of Beanu, Paper by K Baker. (Proc. Inst. C.E. , 
vol. Ixii., p. 2qX.) 

Mechanical Engineering MaterUds, by E. C. R. Marks. (Technical Pub- 
lishing Co., Manchester.) 

Strength and Properties ofMaterialSt by W. G. Kirkcaldy, London. 

Strength and Determination of the Dimensions of Structures of Iron and 
Steel, by J. J. Weyrauch, translated by A. J. Du Bois. (New York, 1891.) 

Strength of AfcOeriais and Structures, by Sir J. Anderson. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1892.) 
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PART VI.— HYDRAULICS AND HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 



LECTURE XXXIIL 

CoNTBifTS. — ^Labour- Savin ff Appliances in Modem Gas Works — Pumping 
Engines and AccumuUtor — Example I. — Differential Accumulator — 
Brown's Steam Accumulator — Small Hydraulic Accumulator Plant — 
Arrol-Foulis' Gas Retort Charging Machine — Foulis' Withdrawing 
Machine for Gas Retorts — Results of Working— Questions. 

Laboor-Saving Appliances in Modern Gas Works.* — In no 
industry have the conditions of labour undergone more radical 
and rapid changes than in large modern gasworks. Until 
recently, the coal was emptied by hand from railway waggons or 
from carts at the most convenient position for the retort benches. 
If the lumps of coal were too large, they were broken up by 
manual labour, and the retorts were charged, as well as dis- 
charged, by hand. The surplus coke, beyond what was required 
for the furnaces, was quenched, wheeled into a yard, and there 
screened and filled into carts or waggons, all by hand labour. 

In modernised works, the coal is usually delivered direct from 
the railway truck into the hopper of the mechanically-driven 
coal breaker. After passing through this machine, it is raised 
by an elevator to a large hopper, which is so fixed that the coal 
can be automatically delivered into the hopper of any of the 
charging machines. The charging of the retorts is then per- 
formed by means of a hydraulic charging machine more evenly 
and otherwise better than by hand. After carbonisation, the 
coke is withdrawn from the retorts by a hydraulic drawing 
machine. These two operations now entail a minimum of labour 
and inconvenience from heat to the attendants. The surplus 
coke, guided in its descent by shoots, falls into a bogie under- 

* I am indebted to Mr. Andrew S. Biggart, of Sir William Arrol & Go. , 
Ltd., Glasgow, for the drawings from which the three electros of the 
General Arrangement, Charging, and Drawing Machines were made. I am 
also indebted for the information contained in Mr. Big^art's paper which 
he read before the 1895 Glasgow meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, as well as to Mr. Foulis, the Greneral Manager of the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Trust, for showing me the whole of the plant in operation. 
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neath the floor, and is run out to the yard hy small locomotives. 
In some instances conveyors, which are placed underneath the 
stage floor, carry the coke to circular revolving screens, whence 
it is delivered into large storage hoppers, railway waggons, or 
ba^s for small consumers. 

The old methods involved continuous and repeated operations 
performed by hand ; while the new are such that no hand labour 
is employed in dealing with the coal from the time it leaves the 
railway truck until it arrives there again in the form of coke. 
Hand labour is thus entirely superseded by mechanical power, to 
the great advantage of both the labourer and the employer. 
The number of men required in the retort house under the new 
system is less than half that required under the old method. 
The saving which this represents, after allowing for maintenance 
of plant and interest on additional capital, will average about 
one shilling per ton. 

Pumping Engines and Accamulator. — The general arrangement 
of this portion of the plant is illustrated by the following side 
elevation and plan. The steam engine and pumps are situated 
•either in the main engine room of the gasworks or in a con- 
venient house not far removed from the steam boilers ; while the 
accumulator may be placed in an annex, where there is plenty of 
head room for the guide timbers. From what was said about 
the construction and action of the Armstrong accumulator in 
Lecture XX. of author's Elementary Manual on Applied 
MecJianicSy and by carefully comparing the present figures with 
the index to parts (which has been tabulated in nearly the 
exact sequence of the operations) the student will have no 
difficulty in understanding the generating plant which serves to 
supply hydraulic power to the charging and drawing machines 
in the retort houses. 

The steam engine drives the rams B. of the pumps P direct 
from a back extension of the piston-rods. From the pumps the 
water is forced into the accumulator cylinder AC at such a 
pressure that, acting on the accumulator ram, it is capable of 
lifting the heavy dead- weight bolted to the upper end. This 
weight is provided with guide arms G A, bearing upon planed 
iron rails fixed to the vertical guide timbers GT. When the 
guide arms have reached a certain height, the one at the right 
hand begins to lift a weight attached to a chain on the 
weighted lever of the throttle valve T V. During the remainder 
-of the ascent of the accumulator the automatic starting chain 
AS is slackened until the throttle valve is closed, and the 
-engine is stopped before the guide arms reach the cross beam, 
which connects the upper ends of the guide timbers. Should 
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the cbun stick, or anything fkil about this automatic system of 
stopping the ennne, then a second chain, which connects the 
weight at the end of the relief valve R V to the counterpoise ball 
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attached to the chain A S, is tightened up just before the guide 
arms reach the uppermost limit of their travel.'^ This action 
releases the downward pressure on the relief valve, and permits 
sufficient water to escape to prevent any further elevation of 
the accumulator ram. The governor G now prevents the engine 
from racing. When water is used by any of the hydraulic 
machines it flows to them from the accumulator cylinder through 
the delivery pipe D P. This allows the accumulator ram and 
weight to sink until the ball attached to A S re-asserts its pull 
on the throttle valve, and, automatically opening it, starts the 
engine. 

It is evident that if a set of engines and pumps were devoted 
to the direct supply of high-pressure water to several machines, 
their output would have to be equal to the greatest require- 
ments of the plant at any instant ; but by the introduction of 
the accumulator and its automatic starting and stopping gear 
we have a simple means of ensuring a constant supply of water 
at the desired pressure with a smaller engine. 

An accumulator, therefore, performs several very important 
functions in a most efficient manner : — 

l) It acts as a reservoir for the storage of energy. 
1 2) It acts as a regulator of pressure. 

(3) It acts like a flywheel in taking up and giving out power in 
direct sympathy with the immediate wants of supply and demand. 

(4) It acts as an elastic buffer, and prevents the breakage of 
joints, &c. 

(5) It automatically controls the motive power. 

The efficiency of an accumulator has been proved to be as high 
as 98 per cent., only 1 per cent, being lost through friction in 
charging, and 1 per cent, in discharging it, as tested by pressure 
gauges on the supply and discharge pipes. Its total store of 
energy is, however, comparatively small, since it is only equal to 
the potential energy of the weight raised. Hence, if W lbs. be the 
total weight raised in the accumulator, and H feet the difference 
of height between its highest and lowest positions, we have: — 

^'^^^^^X^WKnAlm.^^^^^K.V.hf^.t (I) 
Accumulator j 33,000 x 60 ' ^ ^ 

* Another arrangement is to pau this second vertical chain through a 
hole in a projecting plate fixed to the right-hand guide arm G A, and then 
attach its npper end to the top cross beam. If the accumulator should rise 
too hiffh, then the plate catches an enlarged portion of the chain and opens 
the reUef valves. 

t One horse-power := 33,000 ft. -lbs. of work per minute, hence, 1 horse* 
power hour is 33,000 x 60 or 1,980,000 ft. -lbs. 
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Example I. — The accumulators used in connection with the 
hydraulic power supply in Glasgow are 18 inches in diameter, 
and have a free lift of 23 feet. The total load on each is 127 
tons. Find the pressure of the water and the maximum energy 
stored in each accumulator, neglecting friction. 

Answer. — 

W 
Pressure of water - p = -r-* 



127 X 2,240 



)) 



» 



= 1,120 lbs. per sq. in. 



Energy stored 



79 



•7854 X 18 X 18 
= WH = 127 X 2,240 x 23. 
= 6,543,000 ft.-lbs., or 3-3 H.F.-honr8. 
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It will be seen from this example how small the total store of 
energy is, and that accumulators would be quite useless to 
maintain the supply for any length of time. One of the real 
advantages of the accumulator arises from the fact that we may 
use its energy for a very short time at a high rate. For instance, 
although the accumulator in the above example is only capable 
of maintaining 3*3 H.P. for a whole hour, it could exert 19*8 
H.P. for ten minutes, or 198 H.P. for one minute. 

Differential Accumulator. — Although it has only been found 
necessary to employ a water pressure of 400 lbs. per square inch 
in the charging and drawing machines for gas retorts, which we 
will describe later on, and, further, since it is advisable with 
them to have a considerable volume of water in the accumulators 
when many machines have to be worked simultaneously, yet it 
may not be out of place to describe here the differential accumu- 
lator designed by Mr. Tweddell for his smaller kinds of hydraulic 
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tools, since there may be cases in which space and compactness 
are of considerable importance. From the foregoing elevation 
and enlarged vertical section it will be seen that the ram R 
consists of a vertical fixed shaft secured at the top by a bracket 
B, and at the bottom by a footstep. The lower half of this 
shafb is of larger diameter than its upper half, a brass liner B L 
being shrunk on the former part. Moreover, this lower portion 
of the ram has a central passage C P drilled azially along it, 
with a cross passage just above the upper end of the brass liner. 
Through these passages water is admitted from the inlet pipe 
I F, which is connected directly to the force pumps. This water 
finds its way into an annular space A S^, A Sg, which is the 
clearance between the outside of the brass liner and the inner 
bore of the heavy press or cylinder C. Surrounding the outside 
of the cylinder are placed a number of cast-iron or lead weights 
W which fit into each other, and form the dead load along with 
the weight of the cylinder. At the top and the bottom of the 
cylinder there are suitable glands G^ and G^ containing the 
usual leather cup packings L C. When the machine is idle the 
bottom flange of the cylinder rests upon wooden beams W B. 
It will now be readily understood that the effective area of the 
ram is only the difference between the cross areas of the brass 
liner B L and the upper part of the ram R, instead of the whole 
area of the ram as in the previous case. Hence, a very great 
pressure may be obtained from a small weight. For example, 
should the annular area representing the difference in size 
between the brass liner and the upper part of the iron ram be 5 
square inches, and the total weight of the cylinder and its 
surrounding cast-iron blocks be 2,000 lbs., then, neglecting the 
friction at the glands, the pressure would be 2,000 -r 5, or 400 
lbs. per square inch. This accumulator will store up an equal 
amount of energy, as in the previous case, if the dead weight 
and height of the lift are the same since their stored energy 
depends directly upon W x H. The volume of water contained 
in the accumulator will, however, be comparatively small, and 
hence it will fall more quickly for a certain amount of water 
used by the hydraulic machines which it drives. As will be 
seen from the left-hand figure, a relief valve R Y is worked by 
a chain connecting an outstanding arm on the uppermost weight 
to the end of the lever ; also any desired pressure up to 2,000 
lbs. per square inch, or more, may easily be obtained from this 
accumulator with a comparatively small dead load and space. 

Brown's Steam Accnmalator. — Another very simple form of 
accumulator, which has proved very effective both for land pur- 
poses and on board ship, is that designed and made by Mr. A. 
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BettB Brown, of the Rosebank Iron Works, Edinburgh. It 
consiats of a steam cylinder S C fitted with a piston F and a 
piston-rod or ram R. Steam is supplied direct to this cylinder 
from the boiler and presses on the piston P in opposition to the 



Browk'b Steak Accumulator. 
Index to PARxa. 
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water forced into the hydraulic cylinder H C by the force pumps 
FP, which are worked by a, pair of engines. Aq exhaust pipe 
E carries away the exhaust steam from the engiae cylinders EC 
and the bottom of the large steam accumulator cylinder S C. 



Shall Hvdbaclio Aocdmdlatoh Plant. 

Suppose that the piston P is at the bottom of its cylinder, then 
the boiler steam not only fills the portion above the piston but 
passes on to the engine cylinders and therefore works the pumps 
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and forces up the ram and piston to the top of their stroke, when 
the piston gradually closes the steam passage leading to the 
engines until they stop. Should any of the hydraulic machines 
be now put into action the water flows to them from the 
hydraulic cylinder, the ram and piston descend and the engines 
are again set into motion to keep up the demand and again close 
the engine steam pipe. With a steam cylinder of 36 inches 
diameter and a ram of 9i inches (or, ratio of areas 15 to 1) Mr. 
Brown is able with about 50 Iba steam pressure per square inch 
to maintain a pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch in the 
hydraulic mains leading to water motors, steering, stopping, and 
starting gear, or, in the case of a gas works, to the charging and 
dr>iwing machines. 

Small Hydraolic Accnmolator Plant. —Should the gasworks be 
a small one, then a much less expensive accumulator plant may 
be employed, such as that illustrated. This figure is sufficiently 
self-descriptive after what has been said about the larger plant. 



DiBECT ACTIHO STEUI PDHP. 



The small pumping engine, or donkey pump, which snpplieB 
water of the desired pressure to the accumulator is also shown 
in a perspective view. Steam is admitted to the steam 
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cylinder by piston valves, actuated by a connecting-rod and 
lever, while the double-acting pump is fitted with a solid piston 
plunger and an air vessel. 

Arrol-Fonlis Gas Retort Charging Machine. — In replacing hand 
labour for the charging gas retorts by a hydraulic machine 
several important requirements have to be effected : — 

(1) The machine should be easily moved parallel to the retort 
bench at the proper distance therefrom. 

(2) It must be capable of being connected with the hydraulic 
pressure pipe at every position. 

(3) The shoot mouth should be easily raised or lowered to suit 
the highest or lowest retort. 

(4) The shoot mouth should be easily entered into the mouth 
of the retort before filling it with coal. 

(5) The coal hopper should contain at least a sufficient quan 
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tity of coal to charge a complete set of retorts without requiring 
to be refilled. 

(6) The exact quantity of coal required for the charge of each 
retort should be easily regulated, and the regulator should be 
capable of dealing with all the sizes of coal in use. 

(7) The charge should be laid evenly and of the desired depth 
from back to front without any special effort on the part of the 
attendant, and without loss of time. 

(8) The platform of the attendant should be placed in the 
most convenient position for actuating all the motions, and at 
the same time protecting him from the heat emanating from the 
retorts. 

(9) The whole machine should require a minimum of attention 
and repair. It should also be able to withstand the rough usage 
of retort house workmen, as well as the hydraulic pressure, 
without undue leakage or giving way in any of its vital parts. 
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These several requirements have been very ingeniously worked 
out and applied by Sir William Arrol and Mr. William Fonlis 
in their patent hydraulic charging machine, shown by the 
accompanying figure, as follows : — 

(1) The whole machine with its load of coal is supported on a 
pair of rails, placed parallel to the retort bench, and moved by 
travelling gear T G. In the illustration ordinary hand gear is 
shown, but in the latest machines a hydraulic motor of special 
design hsus been applied with excellent results. 

(2) A pipe is fixed the whole length of the retort bench at a 
convenient height and distance therefrom, and it is always kept 
charged with water from the accumulator at the full working 
pressure of 400 lbs. to the square inch. At suitable distances 
along this pipe there are attached ordinary armoured flexible 
hose pipes, which may be connected to the pressure swivel P S. 
From this swivel copper pipes lead to the lifting cock L C and 
slide valve S V. 

(3) The beam carrying the shoot mouth, shoot rod S R, spear 
S, charging cylinder C G, and drawing cylinder D C, is raised 
and lowered by turning the lifting cock L G to the right or left 
and thereby admitting water to the beam lifting cylinder BLG. 

(4) When the shoot mouth S M is fairly opposite one of the 
retort mouths it is pushed forward by the shoot-rod lever S R L, 
and the hand lever H L is turned to admit water to the slide 
valve S V and work the charging cylinder C, so as to push 
the spear S and spear head SH into the retort, having a quantity 
of coal in front. 

^5) The coal hoppers are made to contain from 2 to 5 tons. 

(6) The feeding gear consists of an open coal drum D, which 
is divided into segmental compartments, each of which can con- 
tain a certain quantity of coal. It is turned through one or two 
divisions at regular intervals by a hydraulic ram with rack and 
ratchet gear, so as to permit the desired quantity of coal to fall 
into the shoot. A plate, which acts as a flap valve, is so fixed 
in front of the drum by a lever and weight, that it presses 
against the face of the drum, and prevents the small coal from 
falling down past the face of the drum. 

(7) The coal falls from the hopper in front of the pusher 
plate or spear head S H, and is delivered into the retort by a 
series of six or seven successive strokes, each stroke' being shorter 
than the previous one. This is accomplished by means of a shaft 
carrying a set of stops placed on the beam alongside the spear S. 
This shaft is automatically turned a certain amount during each 
return stroke, so as to bring the stops into position in rotation. 
The forward and return strokes of the spear are caused by two 
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hydraulic raras working in the cylinders C C and D 0, which 
are regulated by the hand lever H K This lever also serves to 
lower the spear head when entering the retort for pushing in the 
coal, and to raise it clear from the bottom of the retort during 
the return stroke. It also causes the revolution of the stopper 
shaft. The inclined form of the spear head and these successive 
strokes ensure the charge being evenly distributed along the 
retort, and the depth is regulated by putting in more or less 
coal at each stroke, as previously explained. 

(8) The platform P is placed at the back of the machine, so 
that the attendant has the levers within easy reach, and he is 
placed as far as possible from the heat of the retorts. 

(9) Great attention has been given to the several details of 
the machine, so as to render it as durable as possible. The 
reason for adopting this comparatively low pressure is, that the 
power required for the different motions is so small that if a 
higher pressure were employed the rams would be inconveniently 
small. In fact, with 400 lbs. pressure it had been found in some 
instances that rams of only 1^ inch diameter gave ample power. 

FouUb' Withdrawing Machine for Gas Retorts. — After the coal 
has been carbonised and converted into coke, it has to be 
withdrawn from the retorts before putting in a new charge. This 
is done by a machine which is similar to that used for charging, 
and travels along the same rails. The withdrawing machine 
consists of a frame supported on a truck and carrying a rake for 
pulling out the coke. The head of this rake can swing back- 
wards into a horizontal position so as to clear the coke when 
being moved inwards, but goes back to the vertical and dips 
into the coke on its return stroke. 

The beam B carrying the rake can be raised or lowered, and 
the rake moved out and in, in the same manner as the corre- 
sponding parts of the charging machine. As, however, the 
withdrawing machine is comparatively light, it is found quite 
sufficient to use hand travelling gear T G to make it move along 
the rails. 

The exhaust water is led to a tank E T, from which it flows 
to a spray pipe S P and plays on the rake head to keep it cool and 
help to quench the coke. 

Results of Working. — Mr. Biggart says that the number of 
retorts charged or drawn per hour by these machines varies to a 
considerable extent in actual work. In some cases, owing to 
special circumstances, not more than twenty-four per hour are 
available for each machine; while in other more favourable 
instances as many as forty-eight per hour are allotted to each, 
and even with this larger number a reasonable time remains for 
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rest for the attendantB at the end of each hour. The labour of 
charging the retorts and withdrawing the coke is much lightened 



by these mechanical menus, and the number of retorts charged 
and drawn for each man employed is largely increased. It 
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might at first be imagined that coal placed in retorts in only six 
to eight large charges by the machine would not be so evenly 
laid as a much larger number of smaller charges put in by hand. 
The machine, however, lays the coal by far the most evenly, 
owing partly to the shape of the pusher head, which is bevelled 
so as to allow the small ridge of coal raised in pushing forwards 
to fall back when its support is removed on the withdrawal of 
the pusher head. Another advantage possessed by machine 
work over hand labour is that the charging is done more quickly, 
and thus there is a diminished loss of gas before the retort doors 
are closed. 

Apart from any other consideration, the mechanical charger 
could not fail to prove beneficial in view of the greatly improved 
conditons under which it enables work of a most trying nature 
to be carried on. The old method of hand charging was a severe 
ordeal for the stokers, requiring great exertion to get through 
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the work in the shortest time possible, while exposed throughout 
to a high heat. Such adverse conditions are now entirely done 
away with where mechanical stoking obtains. The single lever 
by which the whole of the operations are controlled is worked 
from such a position that the attendant is quite removed from 
the discomfort of close proximity to a high heat, while at the 
same time the former severe bodily exertion is replaced by light 
and easy work. Even greater improvements in the conditions 
of labour arise from the introduction of the drawer, which 
accomplishes, under all the better conditions attending the use 
of the charger, work of a still more trying nature. The with- 
drawing of the hot coke from the retorts was work for which 
even the stokers themselves, accustomed as they were to it^ 
admitted that mechanical appliances were required. Here 
again all is worked by a single lever, in such a position as to 
remove the attendant from the former discomforts of withdraw- 
ing the coke at a white heat at the mouth of the open retort. 
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Lecture XXXIII.— Questions 

1. Sketch and describe the general arrangement of pumping engines and 
accumulator as used for supplying hydraulic power to the mechanical 
stokine appliances in a gu works. 

2. Make a vertical section of an accumulator, and explain the manner in 
which this apparatus enables us to store up and give out energy. If the 
ram of the accumulator be 17 inches in diameter, what should be the load 
in order to obtain a water pressure of 700 Ibe. on the square inch? Afis. 
70-9 tons. 

3. Sketch and describe some arrangement of an hydraulic accumulator 
by which a pressure of 10 tons to the square inch can be obtained for test- 
ing purposes, with pumps working at a pressure not exceeding 3 tons to the 
square inch. (S. and A. Exam., 1890.) 

4. Describe, without going into detail, the engines, pumps, accumulator, 
and one or two of the appliances likely to be used by customers of an 
hydraulic company. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1897.) 

5. If you desire to obtain great pressure with a small dead load, what 
form of accumulator would you employ? Give a vertical section and a 
description of the construction and action of the accumulator you have 
selected. Why is it inadvisable to use one with a very small ram ? 

6. If you desire to obtain a pressure of 1,200 lbs. per square inch, and 
you are limited to a dead weight of 1 ton, what effective area would you 
require, and what would be the diameter of the larger part of the ram if 
the smaller be 6 inches in diameter, in the case of a differential accumu- 
lator having a total efficiency of 90 jier cent.? What would be the diameter 
of the ram if you used a solid one ? 

7. Sketch and describe Brown's Steam Accumulator. Mention any 
advantages and disadvantages which you consider it possesses with respect 
to other forms of accumulator. 

8. Suppose the effective steam pressure in the steam cylinder of a 
Brown's Accumulator to be 60 lbs. on the square inch, and that you require 
a water pressure of 1,000 lbs. per square inch, with a ram of 20 square 
inches in cross section, what will be the diameters of the ram and steam 
piston if 2 per cent, be lost in friction ? 

9. Sketch the construction and describe the action of the Arrol-Foulia 
hydraulic apparatus for charging gas retorts. Mention the several advan- 
tages of employing this machine as against hand labour. 

10. Sketch the construction and describe the action of the Foulis 
hydraulic apparatus for withdrawing the coke from gas retorts. Mention 
the several aidvantages of employing this machine as against hand labour. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

GoMTSNTS. — Refrigeration — Preliminary GonsiderationB — Carbon Dioxide as 
a Refrigerating Agent — Elementary Refrigerating Apparatus — Simple 
Refrigerating Machine — Carbon Dioxide Refrigerating Plant — An- 
hydrous Ammonia as a Refrigerating Agent^)e La Vei^e's Re- 
frigerating Plant— De La Vergne's Double Acting Compressor — The 
Linde System of Refrigeration — Apparatus for Transmitting the cold 
produced to the Chambers requiring Refrigeration — Questions. 

Befirigeration — Preliminary Considerations. — An interesting ex- 
ample of the conversion of heat into work is afforded by a 
refrigerating machine. The simplest form of machine consists 
of an air-compression pump driven by a steam engine, or other 
motive power, in which the pump is water jacketted and the 
air is cooled under pressure by being passed through a 
surface condenser where the water abstracts the sensible heat 
generated by the mechanical work of compression. The air thus 
cooled, but still under pressure, is conveyed to an air engine 
and allowed to perform work by expanding against some 
resistance. A large proportion of the work originally per- 
formed during the operation of compre-sion is again given out, 
with a corresponding reduction in the air temperature. 
A machine on this principle may be conveniently con- 
structed by arranging the steam, compression and expanding 
engines to work on one crank-shaft. The expanding air thus 
assists in the work of compression. After deducting the neces- 
sary losses due to cooling, leakage, &c., the work done in the 
expansion cylinder amounts to about 65 per cent, of the power 
absorbed by the compression cylinder ; the remaining 35 per 
cent, being supplied by the steam or other prime mover. The 
air having thus given up its heat, exhausts from the expansion 
cylinder at a very low temperature, reaching in one authenticated 
instance as low as - 124* F. 

The large coal consumption of machines of this class has, 
however, led to their being superseded, in almost all cases, by 
machines in which a more direct conversion of heat into work 
takes place. 

If we take any liquid and commence to vaporise it, we find 
that, it is necessary to maintain a continual application of heat 
in order to bring about this physical change. The amount of 
heat necessary to convert a unit weight of a liquid to a unit 
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weight of gas at the same pressure, is always constant for the 
same liquid. For example, 1 lb. of water at a temperature 
of 212'' F. and at atmospheric pressure, requires the application 
of 966*6 British Thermal Units to convert it into 1 lb. of steam 
at the same temperature and pressure. Conversely, to condense 
1 lb. of steam to 1 lb. of water, both being at 212' F. and 14*7 
lbs. pressure per square inch, we must abstract from the steam 
966*6 thermal units by contact with a cold body. This principle 
holds good for any liquid. 

A refrigerating machine with steam as a working medium, 
would not be practicable unless the temperature of everything 
in connection with it was maintained above 212*" F., but, there 
are many liquids which have, when compared with water, a very 
low boiling point; notably ether, sulphurous acid, ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, and ethylene. Each of these has been employed 
for purposes of refrigeration with more or less success; and 
all of them depend on the same principle — viz., the absorption 
or the giving out of their latent heat in converting the liquid to 
a gas, or vice versd. 

It is not necessary here, to enter into a discussion as to the 
relative merits of different liquids as refrigerating agents, but in 
practice, anhydrous ammonia is the agent generally used, and in 
a lesser degree, carbon dioxide. The necessary machinery is of 
itself, extremely simple ; although, the details afford scope for 
a great amount of elaboration and ingenuity. 

Carbon Dioxide as a Refdgerating Agent. — Carbon dioxide or 
carbonic anhydride, which is commercially known as " carbonic 
acid,'' is a colourless gas, and quite without odour when pure. 
It is under all circumstances perfectly innocuous, and has prac- 
tically no effect on animal tissues or other bodies. It will, how- 
ever, produce asphyxiation in animals when present in the 
atmosphere in quantities exceeding 25 per cent, by excluding 
oxygen from the blood. This gas may be very readily liquefied, 
either by diminishing its temperature or by increasing its pres- 
sure. This fluid has a specific gravity of about '8, and can only 
remain in the liquid state when under considerable pressure, 
the pressure varying with the temperature of the liquid.* The 
moment the pressure is removed, the heat present in surround- 
ing bodies, at once assists in the evaporation of the liquid carbon 
dioxide and the bodies themselves are consequently left in a 
colder condition than before the evaporation took place. 

Elementary Refrigerating Apparatus.— Let us consider for a 
moment an elementary piece of apparatus in which refrigeration 

* Carbonic acid gas can only be liquefied by pressure when below 86** F. 
which is termed its critical temperatare. 
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can take place. If we take two strong coils of piping and sur- 
round each with a vessel of water and then connect the two by 
means of a stop valve at their lower ends, as shown by the 
accompanying figure, we shall have a simple form of refrigerating 
machine. Suppose, that when the stop valve is closed, we 
charge the condenser coil with gas under liquefying pressure, by 
means of a force pump. The water surrounding the coil will 
absorb the heat which has been imparted to the gas by com- 
pression, and the condensed liquid will gradually accumulate 
at the bottom of the coil. On opening the stop valve, 
this liquid will run into the second or evaporating coil, and 
the pressure here being lower than is necessary for main- 
taining the liquid state of the material, evaporation will at once 
commence. The heat necessary for evaporating this liquid is 




Stop Valve | 

Elsmkntabt Refbioeratino Machine. 

absorbed from the water surrounding the evaporating coil, which 
will thereby become considerably reduced in temperature. To 
accomplish this result in practice three things are necessary : — 
(1) A compressor, to raise the pressure of the gas to whatever 
may be necessary for its liquefaction ; (2) a suHace condenser, 
to remove the heat generated by the mechanical work of com- 
pression; (3) an evaporating vessel where the liquid may re- 
evaporate into a gas, and absorb heat in the operation. 

Simple BeMgerating Machine. — The following figure of a 
simple refrigerating machine will explain the cycle of opera- 
tions. is a compressing pump delivering gas under pressure 
into the condensing coil C, which consists of a strong worm of 
iron or copper piping immersed in a tank of water. R is a 
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regulating-stop valve having a fine adjustment. E is the 
evaporator which consists of a coil of piping similar to the con- 
densing coils. It is also immersed in a tank containing the 
water qr other fluid to be cooled. The regulator B is closed, as 
soon as the pressure in the condenser has risen to that at which 
liquefaction can take place and the gas commences to condense 
on the inner surface of the coil C C. The drops of liquid descend 
and accumulate in the lower portion of this coil. The regulator 
is then opened, with the result, that a small quantity of liquid 
escapes into the evaporator. Now, since the compressor draws 
its supply of gas from the evaporator, the pressure in the 
evaporator must be less than in the condenser. Consequently, 




Sectional Diagram of a Simple Rbfbioebatino Machine. 

Index to Pabts. 

C for Compressor. E for Evaporator. 

C C „ Condensing Coils. ^i to <« „ Thermometers. 

R ,. Regulating Valve. Ti to T4 ,, Thermometers. 
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the liquid commences to boil, and absorbs heat for its transfor- 
mation into a gas from the surrounding liquid. The tempera- 
ture of this liquid is therefore naturally reduced by the opera- 
tion. The liquid within the coil is entirely re-converted into a 
gas which ultimately finds its way to the compressor, and thus 
the cycle of operations is completed. 

Suppose four thermometers be inserted into the pipes convey- 
ing the gas to and from the condenser and evaporator, as shown 
at ^, t^ t^f L. It will be found that they do not register alike, 
for ^ will show the highest temperature, then <2 ^nd t^ will be 
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some degrees lower^ and t^ will be lowest of all. Suppose now, 
that the liquids in the vessels surrounding G C and E be caused 
to circulate in the direction of the arrows, aud that thermometers 
Tp Tg, T3, T4, be placed on each of the inlet and outlet pipes. 
It will be found, that the temperature of the incoming water 
Tj is lower than Tg the temperature of the water going out of 
the condenser; also, that T3 the temperature of the liquid 
entering the evaporator, is higher than T^ its temperature as it 
leaves this vessel. This shows, that with respect to the gas or 
liquid within the coils of the condenser or evaporator, heat is 
lost in the condenser and gained in the evaporator. The amount 
of the former is represented by the difference between T^ and T2 
multiplied by the weight of water passed through the condenser 
in pounds, and the latter may be expressed in terms of the 
difference between T3 and T^ multiplied by the weight of the 
fluid passing through the evaporator, and by the specific heat of 
this fluid. 

If we could construct an ideal machine, in which the lique- 
faction of the gas was automatic, it would be found that the loss 
of heat in the condenser, measured in thermal units, was exactly 
equal to the gain of heat in the evaporator. The sensible heat 
gained and lost by the fluids surrounding the coils in the con- 
denser and evaporator, respectively, would be the exact measure 
of the latent heat of the refrigerating medium, as abstracted in 
the condenser and returned in the evaporator. It is, however, 
necessary to change the physical condition of the gas between 
the evaporator and condenser, so that it can be liquefied in its 
passage through the latter vessel. Suppose that the pressures in 
both evaporator and condenser are the same and constant. In 
order to ensure condensation and liquefaction in the condenser, 
its temperature would have to be constantly maintained below 
that of the evaporator, a condition of things which is manifestly 
impracticable, since the evaporator is becoming colder with 
every repetition of the cycle of operations. This difficulty must 
therefore be met in another way. If we wish to liquefy ajiy 
gas, it is necessary to bring its molecules closer together, and 
this can be accotuplished either by increasing the pressure or 
by decreasing the temperature of the gas, or both. Now, 
since it is not in this case practicable to reduce the tem- 
perature, the only alternative is to raise the presusre by means 
of the pump already referred to, which draws the gas from the 
evaporator and delivers it at an increased pressure into the coils 
of the condenser. But in order to compress a gas, mechanical 
work must be performed upon it, and this work re-appears in the 
form of heat. The temperature of the gas after compression is 
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therefore considerably higher than it was at the lower pressure 
on leaving the evaporator. This heat, in addition to the heat 
imparted in the evaporator, has to be abstracted and carried 
away by the cooling action of the water of the condenser. 

As stated at the beginning of this Lecture, if we convert a 
unit weight of any liquid into a gas, we require the addition of 
a definite amount of heat, and to reconvert this gas into a liquid 
we require the abstraction of the same amount of heat, the 
amount being constant for any one liquid at a constant pressure 
and temperature. All gases do not require the same expendi- 
ture of energy to raise them to the same pressure, because they 
vary in what may be called their compressibility, and some 
gases occupy a smaller volume than others after an equal amount 
of compression. Carbon dioxide, for example, according to 
Regnault, only requires about 75 per cent, of the work necessary 
to produce the same amount of compression, as air or hydrogen. 
We can, by experiment, readily determine the exact pressure 
at which liquefaction will take place at any temperature ; and 
knowing this, the machine can be designed of suitable strength 
to withstand the necessary pressure. 

Owing to the difference in the power required to increase the 
pressure of different gases, it follows that the amount of heat 
imparted during compression must with some gases be greater 
than with others. This fact is of great importance in the 
selection of a suitable gas, and particularly so it' cooling water 
be scarce. But whatever gas be employed, the pressure neces- 
sary to liquefy it must always be increased to a greater or less 
extent as the temperature of the cooling water rises. 

Having considered the principles upon which an evaporative 
refrigerating machine depends for its action, we are now in a 
position to examine into the actual question of the interchange- 
ability of heat and work. We can moreover at once establish a 
coefficient of efficiency for any refrigerating material. 

Let, L = Latent heat of evaporation of the refrigerating 

medium in B.T.U. 
And, H = Heat imparted during compression in B.T.TJ. 

It follows, from what has been said, that the coefficient of 
efficiency will be L-r-H, and, neglecting external losses, wLt 
will represent the heat abstracted in the evaporator, whilst 
'H. + wii will equal the heat added to the cooling water of the 
condenser, where w, is the weight in lbs. of the gas entering the 
condenser in a given time. It is, of course, impossible that a 
machine could work under such ideal conditions as we have 
assumed, since there must always be the effect of the high or 
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low temperature of surrounding bodies to determine whether 
there will be a loss or gain of heat in one or other of the parts 
of the machine. For instance, it is almost certain that the 
evaporator will be colder than the atmosphere ; in that case, 
no matter how carefully it may be insulated, there will be some 
conduction of heat and the net quantity of the heat abstracted 
from the liquid to be cooled can only be (u7 L - x), where a:, is 
the amount of heat derived from outside sources. The amount 
of heat im[>arted to the cooling water in the condenser will 
therefore be H + toL±^; where y, is the heat lost or gained in 
the condenser due to the difference in temperature between it 
and its surroundings. 

There is still another correction to be made to the above 
formula. When, as is usual, the evaporator is maintained at a 
very low temperature, a certain amount of heat must be imparted 
to it by the refrigerating liquid itself, as it is entering the 
evaporator in a comparatively warm condition. Thus, supposing 
there be t degrees difference in temperature between the con- 
denser and evaporator, a unit weight of the refrigerating liquid 
will as it were import into the evaporator ta thermal units; 
where 8 is the specific heat of the liquid in question. Therefore, 
if W be the weight of refrigerating liquid passing into the 
evaporator in a given time, the heat abstracted in the evaporator 
will be represented by the expression : — 

wJj - OJ - Wt8 

Of course, W t8 will not in practice amount to a great deal ; but, 
as Professor Linde has pointed out, it must not be neglected in 
an exact calculation of the work performed by any refrigerating 
machine. If there be no leakage, then on the average W will 
be the same as to. 

These formulae cannot be applied with absolute certainty in 
practice, owing to the impossibility of making all the necessary 
corrections due to the gain or loss of heat in the various parts of 
the machine, and owing to the friction of the gas in constricted 
passages. But, with care, this gain and loss of heat can be 
very nearly accounted for in an ordinary machine, as manufac- 
tured for commercial purposes and working under the conditions 
of everyday practice. 

Carbon Dioxide Refirigerating Plant. — One method of cooling 
buildings, <kc., on a large scale, is to employ a strong brine 
obtained by dissolving sodium chloride or common salt in water. 
This brine is first cooled by passing it through the evaporator of 
a refrigerating machine, and then circulating it in pipes placed 
within the chambers which it is desired to cool. 
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In the accompanying figure all the essential parts are shown 
of a small refrigerating machind as manufactured by Messrs. 
J. •& K Hall, of Dartford, for cooling small provision stores, 
dairies, &c., where the pump may be conveniently driven by a belt. 
lu larger machines, the evaporator b conttuned in a separate 



Hall's Cakbun Dioxiok Rkpriokeatino Plant. 
Indbx to Pabts. 
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vessel and the compressor is driven by a compound- or triple- 
expansion engine ; but, for the sake of compactness in this case, 
the evaporator is placed within its condenser, and the inter- 
vening space between them is carefully insulated by means of 
some non-conductor, sncb as hair felt or slagwooL The coils (tf 
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piping which form the condenser and evaporator are welded into 
continuous lengths and so connected that all joints shall occur 
in accessible positions. These and all the other gas joints are 
made by inserting copper rings turned from the solid metal 
between a pair of flanges or union coupling. This form of 
joint has been found very satisfactory. The condenser casing, 
Corliss frame and bearings for the compression pump, &c., are edl 
made of cast iron in one casting. The compressor C is made of 
special hard bronze in order to ensure freedom from spongy 
places, while the suction and delivery valves are identical in 
shape and size so that they may be interchangeable. The com* 
pressors for larger machines are bored out of solid steel forgings. 
This ensures strength together with sound material. A true 
bore is also provided for the smooth working of the cupleathers 
with which the pistons are packed. The gland is made gas-tight 
by means of two U-leathers fitted over the compressor-rod and 
glycerine is forced between them under a somewhat greater 
pressure than that in the compressor. Any leakage which takes, 
place is therefore of glycerine — outwards (which can be collected 
and used over again) and inwards — which both lubricates the 
interior of the compressor and fills up the clearance spaces^ 
thereby increasing the efficiency of the machine. The superior 
pressure of glycerine in the gland is obtained by utilising the 
pressure in the condenser acting through a small intensifier, 
similar to those in use in hydraulic installations. Any glycerine 
which passes into the compresser, beyond what is necessary to- 
fiU up the clearance spaces is discharged with the gas through 
the delivery valves. In order to prevent this glycerine passing 
into the condenser coils, all the gas is delivered into a separator 
S and caused to impinge against the sides of this vessel. The 
glycerine adheres to its sides and drains to the bottom from 
which it may be drawn off from time to time, thus permitting 
the dry compressed gas to pass away by an opening at the top of 
the separator to the evaporator E. 

One feature of these machines is the safety valve, which is 
fitted to the gas circuit immediately above the compressor, so- 
that no harm can be done to the machine even if carelessly 
started with the stop valves closed. It consists of an ordinary 
spring safety valve, beneath which is a thin copper disc, designed 
to burst at a certain pressure. This disc can be made perfectly 
gas-tight, which could not be so easily accomplished by the spring^ 
safety valve alone. The latter only comes into play in the event 
of a rupture of the copper disc. 

Anhydrous Ammonia as a Refrigerating Agent. — The most 
important advantages possessed by anhydrous ammonia as an 
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agent for cooling purposes are, its freedom from the danger of 
explosion, its great latent heat and low pressure of vapor- 
isation.* The latent heat of vaporisation of 1 lb. of carbonic 
acid at 0° F. is 123 units, and of ammonia 555 units, while the 
respective pressures in lbs. per square inch, at the same tem- 
perature, are 310 lbs. in the case of carbonic acid and only 
30 lbs. with ammonia. It follows, therefore, that a carbonic 
acid plant must be constructed to deal with pressures of about 
1,000 lbs. per square inch as against only 150 lbs. or so, in an 
ammonia machine. The exact pressures in each case are 
directly proportional to the temperature of the condensing 
water. 

As already stated, this agent is more commonly used than 
any other, and in the United States of America, where refriger- 
ation is applied to an extent unknown elsewhere, the machine 
generally employed is on the ammonia compression principle. 
It is similar to the carbonic acid machine in so far as the 
complete system consists of (1) a compression, (2) a condensing, 
and (3 an expansion part; moreover, the cycle of operations 
is exactly the same. 

De La Vergne's Refrigeraticg Plant. — There are many different 
kinds of ammonia machines in use, but a general description of 
one of the best known and most extensively applied — viz., the 
*^ De La Y ergne " as manufactured by Messrs. L. Sterne & Co., 
Ltd., of the Crown Iron Works, Glasgow, may be taken as a 
typical example. 

In the following figure, A represents the ammonia com- 
pressor driven by a steam engine R. The gas which is returned 
from the expansion coil K, placed in the cooling chamber, enters 
the cylinder A by the pipe B, and after being compressed 
therein it is discharged, through the pipe into a pressure tank 
D, together with a certain amount of sealing oil. Here, the oil, 
being heavier than the ammonia gas, naturally falls to the 
bottom, and the hot ammonia passes from the top of this 
tank by a pipe E to the condensers F ; where, the cooling 
action of cold water trickling over the pipes causes the gas to 
liquefy. It then passes through pipes G, G to a header H, and 
from thence, to a storage tank I, which is simply a receptacle 
for holding a reserve supply of liquid ammonia. From this tank 

* A liqaid with a high latent heat of evaporation need not necessarily 
be a good refrigerating agent, and vtce-verad. What is required is, that 
its specific heat shoald be Tow in proportion to the latent heat of evapora- 
tion. Or, we require as great a difference as possible between the latent 
heat of evaporation and the specific heat of the liquid multiplied by the 
range of temperature in the condenser and refrigerator. 

23 
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it is conveyed by a pipe J to a separating vessel K, where any 
particles of oil that may have been carried over with the liquid 
a.re finally separated and the pure liquid ammonia is free to leave 
it by a pipe L to the expansion coils in the chambers to be 
cooled. The cock for admitting the ammonia to these coils can 
be regulated to any degree of minuteness. It thus serves to 
separate the high pressure irom the low pressure part of the 
apparatus. Hence, the liquid ammonia on passing the expan- 
sion cock enters the cooling coils, which are maintained at a low 
pressure by the pumping action of the compressor. Here, it 
immediately flashes into gas and by abstracting from its sur- 
roundings the heat necessary to cause this change, the tempera- 
ture of the room is lowered to any desired extent. After 
having thus done its work in the cooling chamber, the gas is 
returned to the compressor by a pipe B, to again undergo the 
same cycle of operations. 

The sealing oil passes from the bottoms of the pressure and 
separating tanks D and K, by the pipes a and d to the oil 
cooler b ] thence, by pipe c to the oil strainer d and the pipe e to 
the oil pump /', by which, it is again circulated through the 
compressor A. 

De La Vergne's Donble-Acting Compressor. — The accompany- 
ing figure is a section through a " De La Vergne " double- 
acting compressor, and shows the use of the oil seal. In all 
ammonia compressors, a certain amount of oil is required for 
lubricating purposes, and if the compressor be arranged in the 
ordinary way, the discharge valves at the lower end are placed 
either on the bottom or at the side, with the result that the oil 
is discharged be/ore the gas. The oil ought, however, to be dis- 
charged (z/ler all the gas is gone ; otherwise, re-expansion takes 
place which would entail a loss of efficiency. In the *^ De La 
Vergne " compressor this difficulty has been avoided in the fol- 
lowing manner: — At the lower right-hand end of the compressor, 
two discharge valves are fitted into a side pocket, with the one 
fair above the other. On the down stroke, either of the valves or 
both may open until the piston covers the upper one, when only 
the lower valve is open to the condenser. In the further course 
of the piston and as soon as the lower valve is also closed, the 
upper one comes into direct communication with an annular 
chamber in the piston. This chamber has valves in its bottom 
side which open into it, as soon as all other inlets on the lower 
side of the piston are closed. The gas, therefore, first leaves 
the compressor and then the oil follows, thus permitting no gas 
to remain in the lower side after the completion of the down 
stroke. The effect of the oil seal is to make the compressor 
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work with practically no clearance and thus a maximum of 
•efficiency is obtained. The oil also serves to carry away a con*- 
siderable amount of the heat of compression and to seal all 
the valves and stuffing-boxes. 

Attention may now be drawn to a few of the details of the 
above plant. In the first place, it will be noticed that the 
ammonia condenser is not of the ordinary type where the coils 
containing the gas are usually submerged in a water tank, but 
they are of the open or atmospheric type. Here, water is kept 
<x>nstantly trickling over the condenser pipes, and the cooling 
action is therefore considerably assisted by the evaporation 
thereof from the surface of the pipes, which enables a maximum 
of condensation to be effected with a minimum of water supply. 
It also leaves all the pipes of the condenser open for examina- 
tion and cleansing. This style of condenser is now coming into 
•extensive use for the condensation of steam in large factories. 
In the second place, it will be seen that the refrigerating or 
<;ooling effect is caused by the direct expansion of the ammonia 
in pipes placed in the chamber to be cooled. This does away 
with the unavoidable loss of efficiency due to the use of a supple- 
mentary medium such as brine. It, however, necessitates 
very careful coupling up and jointing all the expansion coils, 
in order to prevent any leakage of the ammonia gas ; more 
especially, in the case of a large plant where there may be as 
much as ten or more miles of piping in these cooling coils. In 
practice, however, these details have been so carefully worked 
out, that many hundreds of miles of such piping are constantly 
at work without giving the slightest trouble. Consequently, 
the old-fashioned method of brine circulation is not now so 
generally employed except on board ship, where there is a possi- 
bility of undue rocking or straining of the pipes and where it is 
•considered advisable to use something that would cause no 
<lisagreeable odour in case of a broken pipe or joint. 

In applying the refrigerating machine to the manufacture of 
ice, the simplest method is to place the expansion or cooling 
coils in a tank filled with brine or other non-congealable liquid, 
while the water to be frozen is placed in moulds of suitable size, 
which are then inserted into this brine until frozen. The pur- 
pose served by the brine in this case is to convey the heat from 
the water to the cooling pipes. It is therefore generally kept in 
slow circulation in order to ensure that the temperature shall be 
as uniform as possible throughout the tank. If ordinary well 
water be placed in the moulds, the resulting ice will contain so 
much air that it will be turned out of a milky white and opaque 
colour; but if the water whilst in the process of freezing be kept 
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in slow motion by means of agitators, this air escapes, and a 
clear glassy ice is the result. 

Another method of obtaining clear ice is to use distilled 
water. This has also the advantage of getting rid of any 
objectionable matter which might be in solution. 

The Linde System of Refrigeration. — This system was first 
introduced into Germany in the year 1875 by Professor Linde, 
who was then one of the teaching staff at Munich University* 
In this country, however, prior to 1888, the principal cold-pro- 
ducing machinery, as manu&ctured for both land and marine 
purposes, was the simple cold air machine, in which refrigeration 
is produced by the compression, cooling when under compression 
by means of water and subsequent expansion of ordinary atmo- 
spheric air. These machines, although simple in construction 
and giving very good results, possess the disadvantage of 
requiring a large amount of power to work them in comparison 
with those employing more efiicient refrigerating agents. Con- 
sequently, the former method has now very largely given way to 
one or other of the latter, of which the Linde system is one of 
the most successful, seeing that over 3,000 of these machines 
have been constructed up to September, 1897, representing an 
output, as rated by the capability of producing 69,200 tons of 
ice every twenty -four hours. In America the largest machine 
turned out upon any system is rated at 500 tons of ice per 
twenty -four hours. 

The Linde System of Refrigeration is identical in principle, 
and only differs in mechanical details from the De La Vergne 
previously described. It is, therefore, based on the evaporation 
of liquid anhydrous ammonia and the subsequent liquefaction 
thereof by means of mechanical compression, together with the 
cooling of the vapour thus formed, so as to enable it to be used 
over and over again. As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, the self-contained motive-power plant, as chiefly 
used on board ship, consists of a horizontal steam engine on the 
right, with a horizontal duplex compressor pump to the left, and 
an ammonia condenser in the sole plate. As far as the com- 
pressor is concerned, the chief differences between the Linde 
and the De La Vergne systems are : — 

(1) That in the former a horizontal compressor is used 
instead of a vertical one in the latter case. 

(2) That a special oil (not susceptible to change at any tem- 
perature attainable by the machine, which does not contain any 
acid or other deleterious matter, and which does not saponify 
when brought into contact with ammonia is used solely for 
lubricating purposes. Whereas, the oil used in the De La 
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Tergne system eervea Dot only as a lubricant to the working 
parts, but also to partly carry away the heat of coinpression, 
and, further, to fill up the clearance spaces, aa well aa to seal the 
valves, glands, ice, so as to prevent the escape and consequent 
inconvenient smell of ammonia. 

(3) In the Linde system a small quantity of liquid ammonia 
is introduced into the compressor during each suction stroke for 



the purpose of cooling the vapour of ammonia. This liquid 
ajnmonia evaporates during compression, and thus the heat due 
to compreaaion, which would otherwise appear as eensible heat, 
is thereby absorbed and rendered latent in producing the change 
in the physical state of the liquid. The curve of compression is 
thus kept down as nearly aB may be to the isothermal line, and 
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the power required for compression is to this extent correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Apparatus for Transmitting the Gold Produced to the Ghamhers 
requiring Reftigeration. — The following general principles are 
adopted for transferring the cold generated by the refrigerating 
machinery to the chambers or rooms requiring to be cooled. 

First Method, — An uncongealable solution of salt (chloride 
of sodium) in water is reduced by the refrigerating machine to 
a low temperature, and this liquor acts as transmitter of cold in 
one of the following methods : — 

(a) The cold brine is constantly circulated from the brine 
refrigerator through pipes placed in the refrigerated chambers, 
and returned to the brine cooler. The result is that not only 
is heat abstracted from the air of the refrigerated rooms, but 
also a large degree of the moisture which may be present in 
them. This moisture is condensed on the exterior of the brine 
pipe systems either in the form of condensed water or hoar-frost. 
Suitable drip trays are provided, in order to prevent this 
moisture from falling upon the contents of the rooms. The cir- 
culation of air with this system is a moderate one, being produced 
merely by the differences between the temperatures prevailing 
near the brine-pipes and those in the lower parts of the 
rooms. 

(b) The brine is cooled in a shallow rectangular open tank con- 
taining the evaporator coils. On the tank is mounted a number 
of slowly revolving transverse shafts, and on each shaft is fixed 
a number of parallel discs, partly immersed in the brine, the 
entire apparatus being placed in an insulated passage through 
which an air current is continually passed by a fan, in a direction 
parallel to the revolving discs. It will be seen, that as the discs 
revolve and are kept covered by a film of the refrigerated brine, 
the air passing between the disc-spaces becomes cooled, and pro- 
duces a low temperature in any chamber or room into which it 
may be conducted through properly arranged air-trunks. As a 
rule the air is always taken back from the cold rooms, passed 
over the discs and returned to the cold rooms, and any required 
amount of fresh air is introduced by means of adjustable openings 
in the air- trunks, communicating with the outer atmosphere. 
In this instance, also, moisture may be removed from the 
refrigerated rooms and deposited in the brine contained in the 
trough. No accumulation of frost can take place, and the 
refrigerated surfaces are always perfectly active. The circum- 
stance of all moisture being deposited in the brine necessitates 
either a periodical loss of the same or its re-concentration. The 
fan produces a very effective air circulation within the rooms to 
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be cooled. This in most cases is extremely desirable, and, as will 
be readily understood, produces the most beneficial results. 

Second Method, — Instead of using an uncongealable liquid as 
a bearer of cold, the refrigerator coils (in which the vaporisation 
of the liquid anhydrous ammonia takes place) are sometimes con- 
structed with extra large surfaces, and placed either in the upper 
part of the rooms to be cooled, or in a separate chamber. In the 
latter case, a fan constantly circulates the air between this 
chamber and the refrigerated rooms. This is the system gener- 
ally adopted on board ships, and has been found to be in all 
respects most satisfactory. In cases where the air temperature 
is not sufficiently high to cause a complete removal of the snow 
deposited on the ammonia-coils, the snow is thawed by the 
ammonia vapours themselves, the evaporator-coils being for the 
time used as a condenser. Occasionally the snow is thawed by a 
<:urrent of hot air taken from the outside. 

Although all of these methods have beenapplied on an extensive 
scale, the system most strongly recommended in cases where 
its application is possible is the combination of revolving discs 
immersed in brine. There are no brine or ammonia pipes in 
the rooms ; whilst the rapid air circulation by the fan is easily 
managed, and has been found in most cases to be requisite for 
obtaining a satisfactory result as to purity, dryness, and equable 
temperature in all the rooms. 

Where circumstances require the refrigerated rooms to be at a 
distance from the refrigerating machine, it is j^enerally most 
convenient to place bundles of brine pipes in each room ; but 
even in such a case, in the event of a small amount of motive 
power being available close to such rooms, the system of revolving 
discs and fans can be readily applied, the brine being cooled in a 
refrigerator near the compressor, and conveyed to and from the 
<iisc tanks through insulated pipes. 

A large beef-chilling plant on the Linde system was erected in 
the beginning of 1890 at the Woodside lairage of the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Board. It is capable of chilling 660 carcases 
of beef, each weighing about 9 cwts., from 90 degrees Fahr. to 33 
•degrees in 17 hours. It consists of a horizontal compound 
tandem jet-condensing steam engine, which drives a double-acting 
Linde compressor at the rate of about 65 revolutions per 
minute, when supplied with steam at 120 lbs. pressure from a 
marine type boiler. The air-cooling apparatus consists of two 
disc tanks, placed above the chill rooms, at one end. Each disc 
fiystem has its own fan, which draws the air from the top of each 
of the chill rooms, passes it over the discs, and drives it into the 
rooms at the opposite end to that from which it is withdrawn. 
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The ammonia oondenser is placed in the compressor room, and is 
supplied with cooling water by a pump which takes its supply 
from a well, fed with the drainage water from the Mersey TunneL 
After passing through the ammonia condenser the water is used 
in the condenser of the steam engine. There are six chill rooms, 
each about 55 fjb. long by 14 ft wide, and about 13 ft. highl 
The walls of the rooms are built of brick, with air spaces. The 
floors are cement, and the ceilings are timber, covered with a 
layer of fine ashes. The air-cooling apparatus is contained in an 
insulated casing, which is so arranged as to cause the air ta 
come in contact with the cooled surfaces of the discs. 
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Lecture XXXIV. — Questions. 

1. Explain the fundamental principles upon which a refrigerating 
machine works. Note specially what becomes of the different quantities of 
heat generated and absorbed. 

2. Sketch the essential parts of a refrigerator, and describe its action. 

3. What are the advantages which a vapour possesses over a permanent 
gas, such as air, for refri£[erative purposes ? 

4. What are the requirements of an economical medium for use in a 
refrigerator ? 

5. Sketch and explain the plant required for producing cold by means of 
carbon dioxide. 

6. Explain the reasons that have led to the adoption of anhydrous 
ammonia in most modern refrigerators, and mention some of the properties 
of this vapour. 

7. Sketch and describe any well*known arrangement for refrigerating, 
using anhydrous ammonia. 

8. Explain and illustrate some of the ways of communicating cold to a 
chamber from a refrigerator. 
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HYDRAULICS AND HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 



The following description of the Hydraulic Ram and examples 
and questions which we propose to incorporate in an extenuon 
of Part VI. in a future edition are now printed here in the hope 
that they may be of immediate use to students. 

Hydraulic Ram. — This apparatus was invented about 100 years 
ago by a Frenchman nnmed Montgolfier. It is one of the 
simplest, most durable, and efficient machines for raising water 
to a greater height than the source of supply. The energy 
stored up in water descending from a comparatively low 
elevation is utilised to raise part of the same water to a 
much higher level of from three to thirty times the vertical 
height of the original fall. The principle upon which the 
apparatus works will be understood from a consideration of 
the accompanying figure. If the valve V be held down 

firmly on its seat, and the left-hand 
vessel be filled with water to a certain 
height, it will rise to the same level in 
the right-hand open pipe. If the valve 
be now released for a short time, water 
will flow under the action of gravity 
along the horizontal passage and escape 
at the open valve with a velocity pro- 
portional to the square root of the 
" head " or vertical height of the free 
surface above the valve. On suddenly 
closing the valve, the kinetic energy of 
the moving water will be partly spent 
in raising the right-hand column to a 
greater height than the free surface of the water in the left-hand 
vessel. Now, if we introduce a check valve at the foot of the 
long column, so as to prevent this water from falling down 
again, and an air vessel to act as a cushion, we can repeat the 
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operation continually, so as to prodnoe a flow of water up the 
pipe. 

The machine, as made and supplied by the Qlenfield Company 
of Kilmarnock, is illustrated by a vertical section and plan in 
the following figure. Water flows from a cistern, tank, pond, or 
dam, through a cast- or wrought-iron pipe, technically called the 
drive pipe I) F, to a hollow casting containing two valves. The 



Htdkadlio Rah, bt the Glinhild Cohfijit, Kilhabkock. 

first of these is named the escape or dash valve D Y, which 
opens downwards, and the other the check valve C V, which 
opens upwards. Over the latter is fixed an air vessel AT, 
having a manhole door M H to the left and a delivery pipe, which 
is technically termed a rising pipe R P, to the right. If the 
apparatus and all the pipes are duly connected to the supply 
and delivery tanks, and the dash valve D V be held up, until 
the water &om the source of supply has filled not only the drive 
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pipe D P, but also risen through the check valve C V and rising 
pipe B P to nearly the same level as the free surface in. the^ 
supply tank, the whole will remain motionless or in a static 
condition. If we now depress the dash valve D Y, and 
then let it go, the machine will immediately begin to work, 
and continue to work automatically without any attention or 
even oiling for years, until stopped by some accident or by the 
wearing out of one or both of the valves. Of course, the supply 
of water must be maintained, so that the drive pipe is always 
kept fiill. This pipe should not be throttled in any part, and 
the weight of the dash valve must be so carefully adjusted, 
that it will just overcome the static pressure — t.e., drop from 
its seat — and permit water to escape thereat. Then, the acce- 
leration produced by gravity on the water coming down the 
drive pipe very soon produces a greater pressure on the dash 
valve than that due to the mere static pressure. Tiiis increased 
force suddenly raises it again to its seat, when the kinetic 
energy which has been imparted to the water lifts the check 
valve and forces some water into the air vessel. Whenever 
this kinetic energy has been spent, the compressed air in the air 
vessel, together with the weight of the check valve, causes it to 
close, and immediately thereafter the dasli valve automatically 
opens. The same cycle of operations takes place over and over 
again, the air in the air vessel gets more and more compressed, 
and water rises higher and higher in the rising or delivery pipe, 
until it issues as a continuous stream from its mouth into the 
cistern or receiving tank. From this tank it may be drawn off 
at pleasure for all the various uses of a mansion-house or farm 
steading, <S:c. 

The air vessel plays two important parts in each cycle of the- 
operations of this interesting and useful apparatus. (1) The air 
contained therein acts as a cushion by minimising the water 
hammer action, which would otherwise stress the various parts, 
and tend to break the joints. (2) The air acts as a store of 
energy by taking up, during its compression, a part of the 
kinetic energy of the water, and then giving out the same 
gently, thus producing a constant fiow of water through the 
delivery pipe. If the vertical height of the column of water in 
the rising pipe be about 34 feet above the check valve, the 
pressure per square inch on the upper surface of this valve will 
be one atmosphere, or, say, 15 lbs. on the square inch, and the 
air in the air vessel will be compressed to nearly that pressure, 
and therefore occupy about half its original volume. If the 
column be 68 feet high in the delivery pipe, the pressure on the 
valve will be about 30 lbs. on the square inch, and the air in. 
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the air vessel will occupy one-third of its original volume, and 
so on. Hence, it is necessary to proportion the size of the air 
vessel to the vertical height through which the water has to be 
forced in the delivery pipe.* Besides this, air becomes absorbed 
by water, and in a short time the air vessel, if small, would 
become entirely filled with water. The air vessel may, however, 
be kept charged with air in a very simple manner by the intro- 
duction of a snifter valve S V, screwed into the ram casing, 
immediately below the check valve. In its simplest, and prob- 
ably its most efficient form, it consists of a brass plug with a 
very small hole drilled through its axis. Every time that 
water is forced through the check valve a very small quan- 
tity also passes through this tiny opening in the snifter valve ; 
and each time that the check valve is forced down upon its seat 
a rebound or reaction of the water takes place, and produces a 
partial vacuum immediately underneath the check valve. Con- 
sequently, a little air is forced into this vacuum by the atmo- 
spheric pressure, and this air is carried up into the air vessel at 
the next stroke or pulsation, thus keeping up the necessary 
supply for effecting a continuous flow of water into the receiving 
tank. If everything about this machine is thoroughly tight 
and in good working order, and the valves are made of the best 
proportions and weights, an efficiency of from 80 to 90 per cent, 
can be obtained therefrom, and it has been found possible to 
work it with a minimum driving head of only three feet. The 
several causes for loss of efficiency are : — 

(1) The friction of the water passing along the drive pipe 
D P, and the casing of the apparatus. 

^2) The weight and friction of the dash valve D V, which has 
to be lifted at each stroke or pulsation. 

(3) The weight and friction of the check valve C V, which 
has also to be lifted at each stroke. 

(4) The slip of the check valve C V — i.e., a slight quantity of 
water may slip back past this valve when in the act of 
closing. 

(5) The friction of the water passing along the rising pipe K P. 

(6) Any defects of tightness in the faces of the dash and 
check valves. 

Exam PL I:: I. — If 1,000 lbs. of water pass per minute through 
the drive pipe under a head of 6 feet, and 60 lbs. of water 
are delivered into the receiving tank, which is 87 feet above the 
check valve, what is the efficiency 1 

^ . work got out . , . . 

Efficiency = ,— =— (in the same time). 

•^ work put m ' 

24 
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-,^ . 87 X 60 Q. 

^^^^"^^^^ = 61:1000 = '^^ 

Or, Efficiency = 87 per cent 

If the length of the drive and rising pipes be considerable, 
and if there be many bends and much throttling of the passages, 
then the efficiency will thereby be reduced to a considerable 
extent. By a simple modification of the ram shown in the 
illustration, river or impure water may be made to raise spring 
or pure water; the two waters are separated by a diaphragm, 
and the pumping action actuates two valves, the one being a 
suction and the other a delivery valve. 
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Example I. — ^A cylindrical tank, 6 feet in diameter and 
10 feet deep, is filled with water; find the bursting pressure 
round the base of the tank, and the pressure on its base. 

Answer. — The bursting pressure round the base is measured 
by the intensity of the fluid pressure on any small area of the 
curved surface infinitely near to the base. This pressure will 
be exactly equal to that on the base. Hence, the question 
resolves itself into finding the intensity of the pressure on the 
base. 

•*• BnrBting pressure ^ 

round the base > = Pressure per square inch on hose. 
of tank j 

= aH W. 



» )> 



» » 



, ,-r X 10 X 62-5 = 4-34 lbs. per sq. in. 

144: 



Again, Total pres- ) „ f Area of hose in sq. ins, x pressure 
sure on base j " 1 per sq, in, 

99 

Or, „ „ = "l- x 36 X 36 x 4-34 lbs. = 17,678 lbs. 

Example II. — A circular water tank is 20 feet in diameter 
and 25 feet deep. - It is constructed of 6 rings of cast-iron 
plates. Find the total stress on any vertical section of the 
bottom row of plates made by a plane passing through the axis 
of the cylinder, neglecting any assistance afibrded by the flanges 
or connection with the bottom plate. (S. and A. Exam., 1888.) 

Answer. — It has been proved in Lecture XXIX. that when a 
cylindrical shell is subjected to internal fluid pressure, the total 
stress in the material along any section made by a plane 
containing the axis of the cylinder is equal to the total fluid 
pressure on either side of that part of the plane intercepted 
within the cylinder. 

Hence, total stress in material of bottom row of plates = total 
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fluid pressure on vertical plane through the axis of the cylinder 

at the bottom row of plates. 

25 
Since the breadth of each ring = -^- = 4 J ft. ; therefore, depth 

of c. g, of bottom ring = H = 25 - J x 4J = 2296 % 

.'. Total stress in material] 

along section at bottom V = A H W, 
row of plates j 

„ = (20 X \\) X 22-96 X 62-5 lbs. 

„ „ =119,357 lbs. 

Example III. — How is the pressure of water on a given area 
immersed in it ascertained] A water tank, 8 feet long and 




Pressure on Sides of Tank« 

8 feet wide, with an inclined base, is 12 feet deep at the front 
and 6 feet deep at the back, and is filled with water. Find the 
pressure in lbs. on each of the four sides, and on the base ; 
water weighing 62^ lbs. per cubic foot. 

Answer. — The total fluid pressure on any area immersed in 
the fluid is given by the formula— P = A H W. 

Where A = Area of surface exposed to the fluid pressure, 

H = Depth of centre of gravity of immersed area below 
free surface of fluid, 

W = Weight of a cubic unit of fluid. 
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The shape and dimensions of the tank will be readily seen 
from the figure on previous page. 

(a) To find the total pressure on ike front A B D. 

* Here, A = A D x D C = 8 x 12 = 96 sq. ft. 

H = J depth D = 6 ft. W = 62i lbs. per cubic ft. 
/. Pressure on front ABCD = AHW, 

„ „ = 96 X 6 X 62^ = 36,000 lbs. 

{h) Tofimd the toted pressure on the hack E F M N. 

Here, A = FM x MN = 8 x 6 = 48 sq. ft.; H=JEF = 3ft. 

.-. Pressure on back EFMN = AHW, 

„ „ = 48 X 3 X 62J = 9,000 lbs. 

(c) To find the total pressure on base C B M F. 

Before we can find the area of the base, we must know its 
length C F. From F draw F H parallel to E D, and therefore 
perpendicular to D C. Then H F is a right-angled triangle 
whose sides are F H = D E = 8 ft., and H = D C - D H 
=D0-EF=6ft. 

C F =. VH M2 + M E2 = ^82 + 62 = 10 ft. 
A = C F X B = 10 X 8 = 80 sq. ft. 
Again, the depth of the c. (/, of the base B M F is clearly — 

H « i (D + E F) = 9 ft. 
/. Pressure on base GBMF = AHW, 

„ „ = 80 X 9 X 62^ = 45,000 lbs. 

{d) To find the total pressure on either side CDEForABMN. 

In this case it is perhaps best to divide the trapezoidal area 
C D E F into two figures whose centres of gravity can be easily 
determined. Thus, the line F H divides the side C D E F into 
a rectangle D E F H, and a triangle F H C. Then the total 
pressure on D E F is equal to the sum of the pressure on 
D E F H and F H C. 

Area of J) E F H = 8 x 6 = 48 sq. ft. 
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/. Pmai«recmDEFH = AH W 

„ „ =^ 48 X 3 X 62J lbs. 

Again, Area o/FHC = JHFxHC = Jx8x6 = 24 8q. ft. 

The c. g, of triangle F H C is at a distance of |^ of H C below 
the horizontal F H, and therefore at a distance of 6 + |^ of 6 
= 8 feet below D E. 

Pressure onFHC = AHW, 

„ „ = 24 X 8 x 62^ lbs. 

.*. Pressure on side G D E F 



or A B M N 



» 



}> 



I =48x3x62J + 24x8x62Jlb8., 
= 48 X 62i X (3 + 4) = 21,000 lbs. 



Example IY. — A cylindrical vessel, 10 feet long, open at one 
end and closed at the other, forms a diving bell. It is lowered 
into water with its open end downwards until the surface of the 
water in the cylinder is at a depth of 100 feet. Find how far 

the water has risen in the 
cylinder, and the pressure 
of the contained air. (Take 
the height of the water 
barometer as 34 feet.) 

Answer. — 
Let H == Depth of surface 
of water in bell 
= 100 feet. 

„ /t = Height of water 
barometer = 34 
feet. 

„ Z = Length of cylin- 
der forming 
bell = 10 feet. 

„ x = Heigh t that water 
rises in bell. 







D — 



Before the bell is immersed in the water the pressure of the 
contained air is simply that due to the atmosphere. After 
immersion the pressure will be greater than that of the atmo- 
sphere by an amount due to a head of water of H feet. 

Assuming, then, that the air in the bell has been compressed 
according to Boyle's Law (pv^^a. const.), we get : — 
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Press, of compressed air 1 _ f Press, of (Umosphere 
X Vol, of compressed air ) " \ x Vol. of Ml. 

Vol. of compressed air Press, of atmosphere 
Vol, of bell Press, of compressed air* 



Since the bell is of uniform cross sectional area throaghout» 
we get : — 

Vcl. of compressed air l-x 
Vol, of bell ""T"* 

I- X h 



• • 



H + A 100 + 34 

The pressure of the air in the bell when immersed is equal 
to the pressure due to a depth of (H + h) feet of water. 

.• , Pressure of air in bell=a (H + h) W =-r7T ^ 134 x 62-5 

' 144 

„ „ = 58-16 lbs. per sq. inch. 

Example V. — Given two simple bucket pumps, each having 
a stroke of 1 foot, and cross area of bucket, 20 square inches. 
Suppose everything perfectly air tight, and the supply pipe 
20 square inches area in one case, and 10 square inches area in 
the other. Neglecting friction, you are to compare the tensions 
on the pump rods at ends of first up stroke in each case, suppos- 
ing the bucket to be 24 feet above free surface of the water in 
the well when at the bottom of its stroke. The supply pipe 
reaches to the under surface of bucket when the latter is at the 
bottom of its stroke. 

Answer. — 

Let P =«: Pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. on under surface of 
bucket at end of first up stroke. 

20 
„ A = Area of bucket = rrj^ sq. ft, 

„ h= Height of water barometer = 34 ft. 

„ W = Weight of 1 cub. fb. of water = 62^ lbs. 

„ x = Height water rises in suction pipe for first up stroke. 
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First Case. — Lifting or sitction pipe having an area eqtuU to 
that of the bucket. 

Then at end of first up stroke, we get : — 
• ^* 

Pressure of air on \ 

upper surface of> = Atmospheric pressure 

bucket, . . ; 

^Ah^Vlbs, , . , (1) 

{Atmos. pressure 
— pressure of 
small column^ x, 
of water 

^A{h-x)W. 
And, P=(A-a:)W. . . . (2) 

Since there is exactly the same quantity of 
air between the bucket and the surface of the 
First Case, water in the pipe at the end of the stroke as 

there was before the stroke commenced, we may 
apply Boyle's Law to determine the volume of air under the 
bucket at end of stroke. 

PA X (25 - a;) = AA W X 24. 

Substituting, P = (A - «) W, from equation (2), we get : — 

(h - a;) (25 - a;) = 24 A. 

Since, A = 34 ft., we get, by substitution, and multiplication : — 

x* - 59 a; + 34 = 0. 

59 ± 57-83 







X = 



- - ft. 



The minus sign in the numerator of the fraction on the right- 
hand side of this equation is the only one admissible. 

1-17 

= '58 ft. or = 7 inches, nearly. 



X = 



2 



Hence, 



rp^^M^.. 4«« ,.«^» ^^A i Press, on upper surface of bucket 
Tension in pump rod = < p^^^^ ^j^ «,^^L. «,-/^>,^ 

J^ ~ rress. on uruier surjaee. 



?i 



» 



» 



)9 



= AAW - A(A - a;)W = Aa;W. 
20 



144 



X -58 X 62-5 = 5-04 lbs. 



! 
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Second Case. — Lifting or station pipe having an area eqtud to 
half thai of the bucket. 

The symbols denoting the same quantities as before, we get : — 



Pre^mre of air en upper 1 ^ ;i w lbs. 
surface of bucket .. . j 



(3) 




Pressure on under surface I __ p a 
of bucket . . . J "" 

= A(A-a:)W . (4) 

Vol, of air betujeen bucket J 

and surface of water at\ =\A. x 24 
beginning of stroke . ) 

„ „ =12 A cub. ft. 

Vol, of air between bucket \ 
amd surface of water at \ =^Ax{24-a;) + Ax 1 
end of up stroke , . j 

„ » = i (26 - x) A cub, ft, 

.'. By Boyle's Law, we get : — 

(^ - aj)W X ^(26 - x)A = AW x 12 A. 

Substituting h = 34, and simplifying, we get : — 

a^ - 60iB + 68 = 

X = 1*15 ft or » 13-8 inches, nearly. 

Hence, 

Tension in pomp rod = A x W. 

20 



1 

It. 




— 





Second Case. 



» 



I) 



144 



xM6x 62-6 = 10 lbs. 



Example YI. — Show, with the aid of sectional sketches, the 
construction of the ordinary hydraulic lifting jack. If, in such 
a machine, the mechanical advantage of the lever or handle is 
12 to 1, and the diameter of the liS^ing ram is 2 inches, while 
the diameter of the plunger is | of an inch, what weight can be 
lifted theoretically when a pressure of 50 lbs. is applied to the 
lever handle 9 (S. k A. Exam., 1891.) 

Answer. — The hydraulic jack has been fully described and 
illustrated in the author's Elementary Manual, Lecture XX. 

Let D = Diameter of ram — 2 inches. 
d— „ plunger a I inch. 

a = Mechanical skd vantage of lever s= 12 : 1. 
P rs Effort applied at end of lever » 50 lbs. 
W « Weight raised. 
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If Q denotes the pressure on the plunger, caused by the 
effort P applied at the end of the lever, then : — 



But, 



W ^ area of ram _ D* 
Q area of plunger d^ ' 

W D« 



This is a formula giving the relation between W, P, a, D, 
and dj which is equally true for the hydraulic press. 

Substituting the above values in this formula, we get : — 

W 22 



60x12 (!)«• 

W = 3,134 lbs., or = 1-4 tons, nearly. 
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QUESTIONS ON HYDRAULICS AND HYDRAULIC 

MACHINERY. 



Fluid Prbssube. 

1. State Archimedes' principle. A cylindrical can is 6 inches in diameter 
and 30 inches deep, ana is required, when empi^, to stand in a hath of 
water 30 inches deep without being lifted up. To what weight must the 
can be loaded, the weight of a cubic foot of water being 62^ lbs. ? Ana. 
30*679 lbs. 

 2. A rectangular tank, 4 feet square, is filled with water to a height of 3 
feet. A rectangular block of wood, weighing 125 lbs., and having a sec- 
tional area of 4 square feet, is placed in the tank, and floats with its sides 
vertical and with this section horizontal. How much does the water rise 
in the tank, and what is now the pressure on one vertical side of the tank ? 
Jns. 2 inches ; 1,25347 lbs. (S. and A. Exam., 1892.) 

3. One side of a reservoir has a slope of 12 vertical to 5 horizontal ; what 
is the whole amount of the pressure of the water against 50 feet of its. 
length, when the depth of the water is 12 feet? Ans. 243,750 lbs. 

4. Id an empty dock the water is level with the sill at the lowermost 
edge of the dock gate, the level uf the water on the opposite side of the 
gate being 10 feet above the sill. The dock gate is 10 feet wide, find the 
pressure in pounds on the dock gate. If the water were at a level of 5 feet 
in the dock, the level outside being the same as before, how much would 
the pressure on the gate be relieved ? Ans, 31,250 lbs. ; 7,812*5 lbs. 

5. Prove that when a thin spherical shell is exposed to the bursting 
pressure of gas or liquid the stress in the material is half as great as that 
within the curved surface of a thin cylindrical shell exposed to the like 
pressure, each shell being of the same thickness and diameter. (S. and A. 
Exam., 1891.) 

Htdraxtlic PuMPa. 

1. Describe a force pump for supplying water to the accumulator of 
hydraulic cranes. Sketch a section through the plunger and valves. 

2. Sketch and describe a force pump having a solid plunger, showing the 
construction of the valves. The diameter of the plunger is 24 inches, and 
it is driven by a crank 2 inches in length making 30 revolutions per minute, 
find the number of cubic inches of water pumped up in 5 minutes. Ana. 
2945*25 cub. ins. 

3. Sketch a combined plunger and bucket pump with index of parts, ex- 
plaining its use and action, also sketch its application to the lifting of 
water from deep mines. Suppose a pump raises 5,000 gallons every half 
minute from a depth of 600 feet with 30 per cent, loss in system, what is the 
horse-power required ? Ana. 1 874 '4 H. P. 

4. Describe and illustrate by a longitudinal section, and such other views 
as may be necessary, the construction and action of a double-acting pump- 
and its valves, supposing the pump cylinder to be of 34 inches internal 
diameter, and to work at a pressure of 700 lbs. per square inch. Of what 
materials would the several parts be constructed? (S. and A. Exam., 1893.)' 
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5. A vertical single-acting pump has to elevate water 50 fathoms. The 
bore of the pump is 6 inches ; stroke, K feet ; number of up strokes, 10 per 
minute. Find (a) the pressure per square inch on the pump backet when 
it is at the bottom of its stroke ; {b) the weight of water discharged per 
minute ; (c) the horse power of the engine required to drive the pump, 
supposing 30 per cent, of the engine-power to be lost by friction, &c. 
Sketch an arrangement of the kind. Ans. (a) 130*28 lbs. per square inch ; 
(6) 736-31 lbs.; (c) 9 56 H. P. 

6. Make a sketch of a centifrugal pump. What form should yon give 
to the blades ? Explain the theory of the action of such a pump. 

7. Describe and snow, with the aid of necessary sketches, the construc- 
tion of the '* Pulsometer." Describe how it works, and indicate the 
contrivances introduced to promote the steady flow of water and to prevent 
sudden shocks upon the apparatus. Is the pulsometer an economical 
arrangement for raising water ? Give reasons for your answer. What, if 
any, are its advantages over the ordinary piston pump ? (S. and A. Hons. 
Exam., 1896.) 

8. Give any method with which you are acquainted whereby the valves 
in a pumping engine may be relieved from the shock due to the inertia of 
the water in the mains. 

9. A pump for exhausting air from a receiver has a solid piston and one 
valve in the casing. Describe, with a sketch, the construction of the 
pump, and explain the nature of the improved form known as Sprengel's 
pump, where a small portion of mercury forms the piston, and no valve is 
required. (S. and A. Exam., 1889.) 

Hydraulic Pkbss. 

1. Sketch in section the cylinder, ram, and leather collar of an hydraulic 
press. Explain the principle of the press and the manner in which the 
escape of water is prevented. Example— The sectional area of the plunger 
of the force pump is ^V ^^^^ of the ram, and the leverage gained by tne 

Sump handle is 12 to 1, find the pressure on the ram when a force of 60 
>s. is exerted at the end of the pump handle. Ans. 36,000 lbs. 

2. Describe, with a sectional sketch, a hydraulic press where the ram is 
actuated in both directions. Show the position and forms of the cup 
leathers. 

3. The return stroke in ad hydraulic press is often accomplished by form- 
ing the ram like a piston with a very large piston-rod. Sketch in longi- 
tudinal section sucn a press, showing the arrangement of the leathers. 
What will be the relative speeds of the forward and return strokes of the 
ram when the larger and smaller diameters are 15 inches and 14 inches 
respectively, the pumps for the supply of water running at the same speed 
in both cases? (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1894.) 

4. In some hydraulic presses a single valve, held down by a lever and 
weight, is used both to indicate and relieve the pressure. Sketch the 
valve in position and explain its action. 

Hydraulic Cranes and Hoists. 

1. Make a section through the cylinder of an hydraulic crane with two 
powers as applied for raising weights. Give a general description of the 
crane, and explain the mode of working it by referring to your sketch. 

2. Describe the general construction of the lifting apparatus in the 
hydraulic crane, making a sketch of the cylinder and ram. Show the 
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method of obtaining two powers from a single cylinder. In what way is 
the pulley principle applied in such cranes ? 

3. In an hydraulic crane with two powers show (1) the apparatus for 
lifting the weight, (2) the method of slewing or rotating the jib of the 
crane. 

4. Make a sketch of a 10-ton hydraulic jib crane in which the lifting 
cylinder is carried in the pillar or post of the crane. What would be the 
diameter of ram required in the arrangement you adopt, supposing water 
to be supplied to the crane at a pressure of 700 lbs. per square inch, 
neglecting friction, &c. ? (S. and A. Exam., 1891.) 

5. What is the object of a relief valve in an hydraulic crane, and where 
is it placed ? Sketch a longitudinal section through the cylinder and ram 
of a crane working at two powers. Explain the mode of action. (S. and 
A. Exam., 1888.) 

6. Describe, with sketches*, some form of hydraulic lift, and the manner 
in which it is worked. (S. and A. Exam., 1889.) 

Hydraulic Appliances, &c. 

1 . Sketch a section through an hydraulic lifting jack and hydraulic bear, 
and describe the manner in which the pressure exerted on the handle is 
transmitted to the ram. « 

2. A 4-ton hydraulic lifting jack has a lifting ram of 2 inches in diameter, 
and a pump plunger of 1 inch in diameter. The jack it worked by a lever 
handle, the leverase being 16 to 1. What pressure must be applied at the 
end of the handle in order to lift a load of & cwte., if the efficiency of the 
machine is 80 per cent.? Make a vertical section of the jack, showing the 
valves and the mode of connecting the lever with the pump plunger. How 
can the weight be lowered slowly and regularly without jerks? (S. and A* 
Adv. Exam., 1894.) 

3. Explain, with the aid of a sectional sketch, the action and construc- 
tion of the hydraulic jack. How is the pressure taken ofif and the load 
slowly lowered ? If the ram is 2 inches in diameter, the pump plunger 
} inch, and the mechanical advantage of the handle 10, what is the total 
mechanical advantage, neglecting friction. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1897.) 
See Author's EieTnentary Manual., 

4. What are the advantages in forging large masses of steel by hydraulic 
pressure over the same operation performed oy the steam hammer? Show 
clearly, with the assistance of tne necessary sketches, the method em- 
ployed in hydraulic forging presses for bringing the ram or pressing surface 
rapidly back from the work after each application of the pressure. (S. and 
A. Hons. Exam., 1896.) 

5. Describe clearly and show with sketches the construction and action 
of any one form of portable hydraulic riveting machine with which you 
are acquainted. Show clearly the valves and connections by which the 
pressure is applied to close the rivet, and how the pressure is released and 
the tool withdrawn from the rivet head when the riveting is completed. 
How is the water pressure conveyed to the machine? (S. and A. Hons. 
Exam., 1895.) 

6. What is the use of an intensifier or intensifying accumulator in the 
working of hydraulic machinery ? Sketch such an apparatus, and explain 
fully its principle and construction : give also one example of the applica- 
tion of the intensifier to hydraulic machinery. (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 
1896. 
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7. Describe a vertical breast water-wheel of larf^ size. How should the 
backets be made, and in what manner is the driving pressure of the wheel 
communicated to the shafting which it actuates ? State the reasons for the 
construction to which you refer. 

8. Describe, with a sketch and index of parts, a vertical flow turbine. 

9. Sketch the wheel and case of an inward flow turbine for a fall of 60 
feet; 8 cubic feet of water per second. Calculate the diameters and 
breadths of the wheel, the number of revolutions per minute, and the 
size of the shaft. (S. and A. Hons. Exam., 1897.) 

10. Water is flowing fairly uniformly in a nearly rectangular channel 
through a meadow ; it has fallen from a height of 30 feet. State how you 
would proceed to find, with a very rough approximation to accuracy, the 
water power of the fall. What measurements would you find it necessary 
to make? (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1897.) 

11. Sketch a water ram, and explain its action. 

12. Describe the siphon, and explain its action. In a siphon on a large 
scale, employed for drainage, a stand pipe, commanicating with an air 
pump, is attached to the top of the siphon tube, also the stand pipe is fitted 
with one or more taps for the admission of air. For what purposes are 
the air pump and the air taps respectively required? (S. and A. Exam., 
1887.) 

13. Explain the advantage to be derived from making the length of 
stroke of an hydraulic engine adjustable. Describe and give sketches of a 
construction for this purpose. 

14. An escape valve, loaded partly by a weight and partly by a spring, 
is fitted to a main conveying water under pressure, and is required to open 
automatically when the water pressure rises above a certain amount. 
Sketch and describe the construction of such a valve when arranged on the 
double beat principle, and explain clearly the hydrostatic prmciple in- 
volved therein. (S. and A. Exam., 1890.) 
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HartnelPs spring governor, . 108 
Helical seams, .... 246 
Hodograph, .17 

,, for circular motion, 19 

Hydraulic accumulator, . 325, .')33 

—Differential, 329 
—Steam, . 330 
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stoking machinery, 
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Inertia governors, . .120 

—Moment of, . 56, 297 
—Method of 

calculating, 60 
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,, rectangle, . 60 
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„ sphere, . 64 
Intensity of stress, . 240 

Iron king post truss, .170 
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Kind of stress in a bar, . 141 

Kinetic energy, ... 44 
King Dost truss, . . 150, 170 
Knowles' supplemental governor, 120 
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of five bays, . 218 
loaded at top 

joints, . . 220 

Laws of motion— Newton's, 31 

Legs— Sheer 192 

Lettering— Bow's method of, . 134 

Limit of elasticity, . . . 242 
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Linear motion — Formnlffi for, . 9 

Line of loads, .... 144 
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Live load, .... 244 

Load at internal joint of frame, 158 
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— Live, .... 244 

—Single travelling, . . 284 
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Ma.cfaklan£*s safety governor, 110 
Machinerr — Balancing, . . 123 
Machine for charging gas retorts, 335 
„ withdrawing ,, 338 

— Refrigerating, . 346 

-Hall's, 350 
-De La 
Vergne'8,353 
— Linde, 358 
— Weston's centrifugal, 124 
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Mansard roof frame, 
Materials — Strength of, 
Mechanism — Engine, 
Modified French truss. 
Modulus of elasticity, 
,, resilience, 
,, sections. 
Moment — Bending, . 
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— Method of cal- 
culating, 60 
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,, sphere, 
—Table of, 
— Twisting, 

Momentum of a b<^y, . . 30 

Motion — Definition of, . . 1 

due to gravity, . . 9 
— Greneral formulas for 
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in a circle, ... 19 

— Newton's laws of, . 31 

on a double inclined plane, 35 

—Quantity of, . . 30 
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Newton's laws of motion, . 31 
Normal and tangential stresses, 241 
Notation — Bow's, . . 134 



Otto gas engine governor, 
Overhead travelling crane. 
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Parallelogram of velocities, 
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Potential energy. 
Pressure — Examples on fluid, 
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Rotating body, 
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Rnle for kind of stress, . 
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The leading features in Mr. Anglin's carefiilly-planned ** Design of Stnic- 
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1. It supplies the want, long felt among Students of Engineering and 
Architecture, of a concise Text-book on Structures, requiring on the part of 
the reader a knowledge of Elementary Mathematics only. 

2. The subject of Graphic Statics has only of recent years been genially 
applied in tins country to determine the Stresses on Framed Structures ; and 
in too many cases this is done without a knowledge of the principles upon 
which the science b founded. In Mr. Anglings work the system is explained 
from FIRST principles, and the Student will find in it a valuable aid iai 
determining the stresses on all irregularly-framed structures. 

3. A large number of Practical Examples, such as occur in the every-daj 
experience of the Engineer, are given and carefully worked out, some being 
solved both aoalytically and graplucally, as a guide to the Student 

4. The chapters devoted to the practical side of the subject, the Strength of 
Joints, Punching, Drilling, Rivetting, and other processes connected wim the 
manufacture of Bridges, Roofs, and Structural work generally, are the result 
of MANY YEARS* EXPERIENCE in the bridge-yard ; and the information given 
on this branch of the subject will be found of great value to the practical 
bridge-builder. 
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Weicluac and Measuriar— Reagents— Formulae, Equations, &c. — Specific Gravity. 

Paxt II. — Mbtals : Detection and Assajr of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury, Copper, 
Lead, Thallium, Bionuth. Antimonv, Iron, Nidcel, Cobalt, Zinc, Cadmium, Hn, Tungsten, 
Titaaiom, Manganese, Cnromium, Ibc— Earths, AUcalies. 

Paut III.— Noh-Mbtals : Oxygen and Oxides; The Halogeaa— Sulphur and Sul- 
phates — Aneaic, Phocphorus, Nitrogen — Silimn, Carbon, Boron — Useful Tables. 

" A XSALX.T MaaxTOUous woaa, that may be safely depended upon mthar fer ijil— arie 

iastnictimi or for reference." — Nmturt. 

" This work is one of the best of its kind. . . . Essentially of a practical character. 
Contains all the information that the Assayer will find necessary in the 
•f ■uoerals.'* — Engitutr. 



PHOTOGRAPHY: 

ITS HISTORY, PROCESSES, APPARATUS, AMD MATEIflALS. 
Comprismg Working Details of all the More Important Methods. 

By a. brothers, F.R.A.S. 

JT/r^ TWENTY-FOUR FULL PAGE PLATES BY MANY OF THE PRO- 
CESSES DESCRIBED, AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT, 

In Svoy Handsonu Cloth, Prici l&. 

General Contents. — Part. I. Introductory — Historical 
Sketch; Chemistry and Optics of Photography; Artificial Light — 
Part II. Photographic Processes. — Part III. Apparatus. — Part IV. 
Materials. — Part V. — ^Applications of Photography ; Practical Hints. 



«i 



' Mr. Brothers has had an experience in Photography so large and varied that any work 
by him cannot fail to be interesting and valuable. ... A most comprbhxnsivb volume, 
entering with full details into the various processes, and vkky fully illustrated. The 
rXACTiCAL hints are of GREAT YALUB. . . .Admirably got up. ''~^rt/./#«r.a^/'A#j!^Sfr«>4v. 

" For the Illustrations alone, the book is most interestmg ; but, apart m>m these, the 
volume is valuable, brightly and pleasantly written, and most admikably arkangeo.**— 
Pk^ttgrmj^kic News, 

"Certmnly the finest illustratbd handbook to Photography which has ever been 
published. Should be on the reference shelves of every Photographic Society.'*— v<4jw«il«wr 
Ph0t0gr^ph£r, 

"A handbook so far in advance of most others, that the Photographer must not fai> 
to obtain a copy as a reference 'woi^L/'—Phstographsc Wcrk. 

'The COMPLBTEST HANDBOOK of the art which has yet been published.*'— 5'f«/Mitjm. 
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SOIBNTiriO AND TBOHNOLOOIGAL W0BK8. 9 

WORKS BY A. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.C.S., 

Barrister«t-Law, Pnblio Analyit for the Gountj of BeToo, and Medical Offloer of Health for 

Bi Jfarylebone. 

POODS: 

THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

In Demy 8vo, with Elaborate Tables, Diagrams, and Plates. Handsome 

Cloth. FouBTH Edition. Price 2 Is. 

aENERAIi CONTENTS. 
History of Adiilteration — Legislation, Past and Present — Apparatus 
useful to the Food-Analyst — **Ash" — Sugar — Confectionery— Honey — 
Treacle — Jams and Preserved Fruits— Starches — Wheaten-Flour — Bread 
— Oats-— Barley — Rye— Rice — Maize — Millet — Potato — Peas — Chinese 
Peas — Lentils — Beans — Milk — Cream — Butter — Oleo-Margarine — 
Butterine — Cheese — Lsird — Tea— Coffee— Cocoa and Chocolate — Alcohol — 
Brandy — Rum— Whisky — Gin — Arrack — Liqueurs — Absinthe — Principles 
of Fermentation — Yeast — Beer — Wine — Vinegar — Lemon and Lime 
Juice — Mustard — Pepper— Sweet and Bitter Almond— Annatto— Olive 
Oil — Water — Standard Solutions and Reagents. Appendix: Text of 
English and American Adulteration Acts. 

PRESS NOTICES OF THE FOURTH EDITION. 

'* Simply iNDisPBNSABLX in the AnalyRf s laboratory."— 7*A« Lancet. 

"Thx Standard work on ihe subject. . . . Every chapter and every page gives 
abondant proof of the strict revision to which the work has been subjected. . . . The 
flection on Milk is, we belieye, the most exhiiugtiTe study of the Hubject extant . . . Ad 
IKDIBPXNBABLX MAKUAX. for Analysts and Medical OflQcers of Health." — Public Health. 

" A new edition of Mr. Wynter Blyth's Standard work, enricbbd with all thx rxcxnt 
DiscovERixs AND I1IPROVK1IEKX8, will be accepted as a hoon.**— Chemical Neves. 



POISONS: 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

Thiud Edition. In Large Svo, Cloth, with Tables and Illustrations. 

Price 2 Is. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

I. — Historical Introduction, ll. — Classification — Statistics — Connectioii 
between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure — The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. TIL — Poisonous Gases. IV. — Acids and Alkalies. V.--More 
or less Volatile Poisonous Substances. VI. — Alkaloids and Poisonous 
Vegetable Principles. VII. — ^Poisons derived from Living or Bead Animal 
Substances. VIII. — The Oxalic Acid Group. IX. — Inorganic Poisons. 
Appendix : Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 

" Undoubtedly rni arosT completb work on Toxicology in our languaire."— Tfte Analyst (on 
the Thirdl EdUHon), 

"As a PRACTICAL GCiDi, we know ko bbttir work."— rA« Lancet (on the Third Edition). 

*•* In the Third SDirioir, Enlarged and {tartly Re-wiiiiten, Nxw Avalttical MifBOM hare 
been Introduced, and the Cadatbric Alkaloids, or Ptokaihbs, bodies playing so great a part in 
Food-polioning and in the Manifestations of Disease, have reeeired special attention. 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



lo OHARLaa OUFFIJt * 00.'8 PUBLlOATIONa. 

MINE-SURVEYING (A Text-Book of) 

For the vm of Managon of Minet and Coilioriet, Stydontt 
at the Royai Sohooi of Mine% do. 



Bv BENNETT H. BROUGH, F-CS., 

Late Instructor of Mme-Sarreying, Royml School of Mi 



With Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Crown 8to. Qpth, 7s. 6d. 

General Contents. 

Gcaeral Explanations — Measurement of Distances — Miner's Dial — ^Variation of 
tlie Magnetic-Needle — Surveying with the Magnetic-Needle in preseoce of Iron — 
Sonreying with the Fixed Needle— <jerman Dial— Theodolite— Traversing Under- 
ground— <Sarface-Surve]rs with Theodolite— Plotting the Sm^ey— Calculation of 
Areas — Levelling— Connection of Underground- and Surface-Surveys — MeasnriDg 
Distances by Telescope — Setting-out — Mine-Surveying Problems — Mine PI 
Applications of MagneGc-Needle in Mining — Appendiui» 

" It is the kind of book which has long been wanted, and no Eagiish-spedkiaf Mine 
«r Minanf Student will consider his technical library complete without it.' — Ntthtn, 



library complete 

"SUPFLIBS A LONG-KBLT WANT."— /rWi. 

A valuable accessory to Surveyocs in every department of 



tstouk: s 

By WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M. Inst. C.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 



THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Introduction to the Study of Foree and Motion. . 

With Diagnuns. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

in style and practical in method, 'Thx Stvdbmt's MnCKAHtCi' is ooidially l».b« 
' from all points of Tiew.**— -A^lA«n«wiw. 



FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engisua^. In Crown SvO| !■• 



FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and ^Vater• 
Br Pbot. SCHWACKHOFER and W. R. BROWNE, M.A. (Sec p. 44-) 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRANG 



SOIENTIFW AND TMOHNOLOQIOAL WOBKM. ii 

GAS MANUFACTURE 

(THE CHEMISTRY OF). 

A Hand'Book on the Production^ Purification, and Testing 
of Illuminating Oaa, and the Assay of the Bye- 
Products of Gas Manufacture. For the 
Use of Students. 

BY 

W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.C.S., 

Bead Chemist, Om Worki. Beckton, London. E. 
WUh Nwnerou8 lUuttrcUions, Handsome Cloth. Price 9s. 



^ " The BEST WORK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re* 
viewing.**— /oMrTio/ of Gas LigJUiftg, 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 

I. Baw Materials for Qbb VI. Final Detailg of Mann- 

Mannfactnre. | factore. 

II. Coal Gras. VII. Oas Analysis. 



in. Carbnretted Water Gkui. > VIII. Photometry. 
IV. Oil Gkts. IZ. Applications of Gas. 

V. Enriching by Light Oils. Z. Bye-Products. 



*^ This work deals primarily with the ordinar^r processes of Gas Maitdfagturb 
employed in this country, and aims especially at indicating the principles on which 
they are hased. The more modem, bnt as yet subsidiary, processes axe fally treated 
also. The Chapters on Oas Analyeis and Photometry will enable the consumer to 
grasp the methods by which the qnality of the gas he uses is ascertained, and in the 
Chapter on The Applicationa of Oas, not only is it discussed as an illuminant, bat 
also as a ready source of heat and power. In the final Chapter, an attempt has been 
made to trace in a readily-intelligible manner the extraction of the principal derivatives 
lh>m the crude Byb-products. The work deals incidentally witn the most modem 
developments of the industry, including inter aiia the commercial production and 
nses 01 acetylene and the application of compressed gas for Street Traction. The needs 
of the Students in Technical Colleges and Classes have throughout been kept in view. 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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12 CBARLKS ORIFFIN * OO.'B PUBLIOATIOIUB. 

Works by 6RENVILLE A. J. COLE, H.RJ.A., F.G.S., 

PkoCnsor of GeoloKy in tl^e Royml College of Sdeooe for IidancL 



PRACTICAL GEOLOGY 

(A.IDS IN): 

WITH A SECTIOl^ ON PALAEONTOLOGY, 

Second Edition, Revised. With IHustrations. Cloth, los. 6d. 

QENEBAL CONTENTS.-~PART I.— Sampling of the Eaxth's 
Crust. PART II.— Examination of Minerals. PART III.— Examina- 
tion OF Rocks. PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

" Prof. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has never 
been attempted before . . . desskvimg or thb highbst praise.^ Here indeed are 
' Aids ' IKNUMBRABLB and INVALUABLS. All the directions are given with the utmost ckar- 
•ess and precision. " — AiJunmum. 

" To the vounger workers in Geology, Prof. Cole's book will be as inoispbnsabuc as a 
dictionary to the learners of a language. —>Sa/wfvia^ Review. 

"That the w'ork deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids,' and is the highest degree 
' PRACTICAL,' will be the verdict of all who use it" — Nature. 

'* This EXCELLENT MANUAL . . . will be A VERT GREAT HELP. . . . The 5iection 
on the Examination of Fossils is probably the best of its kind yet published. . . . Full 
of well-digested information from the newest sources and from personal research. "—^iMra/^ 
e/Nat. UuUry. 



OPEN-AIR STUDIES! 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

With 12 Full-Page il/uatrationa from Photographs. Cloth, Sa. 6d. 

Genebal Conte>ts. — The Materials of the Earth — A Mountain Hollow 
— Down the Valley — Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

"Tho FASCINATING 'OpKN-ATR StCDIBS* Of PROF. COLE fTlVO the BubjeOt a GLOW OF 

AViVATTON . . . cannot fall to arouse keen interost in geolofry.**~(7«oto9ica2 if OizatAic. 

*'Emikkntly readablb . . . every small detail in a scene touched with a sym- 
pathetic kindly pen that reminds one of the lingering brush of a Constable."— 3ra^tirc. 

''The work of Prof. Cole combines elrgance of sttls with scibktifig thobougbkess.** — 
Petermann' i Mittheilunrjen. 

" The book Is worthy of its title: from cover to cover it is bteono with bracing fresbBMS 
of the mountain and the field, while its ArciTRACY and thoeouohness show that it is the 
work of an earnest and conscientious student. . . . Fall of picturesque touohei which 
are most welcome " — Natural Sritnce. 

•* A CHARMisa BOOK, beautifully illustrnred.*— j</A*7»«ri/fn. 

•,* For the Companion-Volume on " Opkn Am Botany "^ eee p. 33. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRANIX 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Guide to the Construction of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

BY 

W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Late Aaftistaafr-Engineer, London County CoundL 

With Tables, Illustrations in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Median 

Syo. Handsome Cloth. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 30s. 



PART L— iNTRODUCTORT. 



latioductioB. 

I>etaiU of River PoUutioiis and R< 

tioni of Various ComnussioDS. 
Hoorijr and Daily Flow of Sewage. 
The Pail System as Affectinc Sewage. 
Tlie Separataea of Raio-water firom tne Sewage 

Proper. 



Settling Tanks. 

Chemical Processes. 

The Disposal of Sewage-sludge. 

The Preparatioo of Land for Sewage Dii 

posaL 
Table of Sewage Farm Managessent. 



PART IL— Skwagb Disposal Works in Operation— Their 
Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

lUnstrated bj Plates showing the General Plan ar 'Arrangement adopted 

in each District. 



Map of the LONDON Sewage System, 

Crossness Outfall. 

Barking OutfalL 

Deacaater Iirigation Farm. 

BeddingtoQ Irrigation Farm, Borough of 

Croydon. 
Bedford Sewage Farm Irrigation. 
Dewsbury and Hitchin Intermittent Fil- 

tntioB. 
Merton^ Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Swanwicky Derbyshire. 
The Ealing Sewage Works. 
Chiswidc 

Kingston-on-Thames, A B. C Process. 
SaUbid Sewage Works. 






Biadfbrd. Precipitation. 
New Maiden, Chemical 

Small Filters. 
Friern BarneL 

Adon, Ferosone and Polarite Process. 
lUbrd, Chadwell, and Dagenham Works. 
Coventry. 
Wimbledon. 
Birwip gh ? i n 
Max]gate. 
Portamoudi. 

BERLIN Sewage Farms. 
Sewagjs Precipitation Worics, 

(Germany). 
Treatment of Sewage by Electrolyria. 



*•* From the fact of the Author's having, for some years, had charge of the Main 
]>iaiaage Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
found to contain many important details which would not ouerwise have been available. 



M 



All 



interested in Sanitary Sdenoe owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Crimp. . . . 
His work will be especially usefiil to Samitakv Authokitiss and their advisers . . . 
■MiaiiTLY PEACTICAL AND vsKTUL . . . givos plaus and descriptions of many op ths 
MOST IMPORTANT SBWAGB WORKS of England . . . with very vaduable information as to 
the COST of construetioa and workinff of each. . . . The carefuUy<p(epared drawings per- 
mit of an easy comparison between the different systems."— Zr4mr#i^ 

" Probably the most complbts and bsst trkatisb on the snbiect whidi has appeared 
in Mv language- . . Will prove of the gwntfsr use to all who have the proUeai of 
SewN^ Disposal Co face.*— J g dH wfay y* M^ikml J^umm l 
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14 0BAML38 aRIFFIlT S OO.'S PUBLIC ATIOirS. 

Gpiffin's "Poeket-Book" Series. 

docket Size. Leather. With JllustrationB. 128. 6d. 



HYGIENE (A Hand-Book of), 

BY 

SURGEON-MAJOR A. M. DAVIES, D.P.H.Oamb., 

Late AasisUuit-Profeuor of Hygiene, Armj Medical School. 



General Contents. 

Air and Ventilation — Water and Water Supply — ^Food and Dieting — 
Removal and Disposal of Sewage— Habitations — ^Personal Hygiene — Soils 
and Sites — Climate and Meteorology — Causation and Prevention of Disease 
— Disinfection. 

" Thfti AOMiaABU HAHDBOOK . . . glTes FULL informattoii oompreiMd lalo the muOtaia 
poMlble balk."— iCdin. Med. JoumaL 

" The elennt dress of the Uttle Tolume before ns Is but the outer covering of a vauLT xioB 
UEHiu and justly merits the praise it spontaneously calls forth. Attractive to the eye, Suzgeon- 
18' Tola 



M^Jor Datiu' Tolume is equally sttractive to the mind. Students will find that its £00 
cemprise all information necessary. Compact, hahdt, comvzmbuibivm, it certainly mehte a 
high place amonff the text*books of the daj."— Sanitary Beoord. 

** We are glad to welcome Surgeon-Major Davies' book ... he has had ample opportunity 
to make himself a m astir or Tsn bcibnci, and he hsa a ricfat to speak. . . . Womdbetullt 
wbll up to dati, well and clearly written, pleasant to read/^-TAe Lanoet. 

" &eaUy an ADMiaABLS book. ... A most bavdt woes Of aBTBawcn full of infonnatloB.'* 
—Th€Ho9pUaL 

" A singularly compact and elegant Tolume . . . contains an admirable prMs of eTerythtng 
relating to Hygiene clbablt and logioallt AaBASQSD and easy of reference. Likely, we think, 
to be the farourlte text-book."— Pu6iic H9aUh. 



Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Director of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Department at the Accrington and Bacup 
Technical Schools ; Chemist and Colourist at the Irwell Print woiics. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Tumbuli & Stockdale, Limited). 

With Illustrations and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Pattenu 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

" When a kbadt wat out of a difficulty is wanted, it la is books likb this that it la found.*— 
Ttsctilt BitoonitT. 

"Mr. Dubrb'8 work will be found most usbpul. . . . The information gtren of oiiAy 
▼ALua . . . The Recipes THOROUOHLT PKACTiCAL,*'---!raB(ile JIfMiHrbotiirer. 

LONDON : EXETEK STREET, STRAND. 
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^V OR K S 

By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A^ 

PKOnCSSOR OF BIOLOGY, UNXVSRSITT COLLEGE^ ABBRTSTWYTH ; 

EXAMINER IN ZOOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 



DAVIS (Prof. Ainsworth): BIOLOGY (An Ele- 

mentary Text- Book oQ. In large Crown 8vo, Cloth. Second Edition. 

Past I. Vegetable Morphology and Physiology. With Complete Index* 

Glossary and 128 Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. 

Part II. Animal Morphology and Physiology. With Complete Index- 
Glossary and 108 Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

EACH PART SOLD SEPARATELY. 

%♦ Note— The Second Edition has been thoroughly Revised and Enlarged^ 
and includes all the leading selected Types in the various Organic Groups. 

"Certainly tmb bkst 'biology' with which we are acquainted. It owes its pie- 
eminence to the fact that it is an bxcbllbnt attempt to present Biology to the Student as » 
COKRBLATBD AND coMPLBTB sciBNCB. The glossarial Index is a MOST usxpvL addition."—- 
British Mtdicaljaumal, 

" Furnishes a clbak and compbbhbnsivb exposition of the suhject in a systbmatic 

!.**-> Saturday Rtview. 

** literally packed with information."— (PAw/mv Mtdical Journal 



DAVIS (Prof. Ainsworth): THE FLOWERING 

PLANT, as Illustrating the First Principles of Botany. Large Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 

" It would he hard to find a Text-hook which would better guide the student to an aocnrat* 
knowledge of modem discoveries in Botany. . . . The scibntipic accukacy of statement, 
•ad the concise exposition of pirst punciplbs make it valuable for educational purposes. I» 
the chapter on the Physiology of Flowers, an admirablt risumi is given, drawn from Darwin, 
Hennann Mtiller, Kemer, and Lubbock, of what is known of the Fertiiization of Flowen." 



DAVIS and SELENKA: A ZOOLOGICAL 

POCKET-BOOK; Or, Synopsis of Animal Classification. Comprising 
Definitions of the Phyla, Classes, and Orders, with Explanatory Remark* 
and Tables. By Dr. Emil Selenka, Professor in the University of 
Erlangen. Authorised English translation from the Third German 
Edition. In Small Post 8vo, Interleaved for the use of Students. Limp 
Covers, 4s. 
" Dr. Seleaka's Manual will be found useful b^r all Studenu of Zoology. It is a coMPaa- 

HBXTMVK and succBSSPUL attempt to present us with a scheme of the naiund anrangeaMBt of 

the aaiaud worid." — Ediu. M9a.JoumaL 

"Will prove very serviceable to those who are attmding Biology Lecturaa. . . . Tke 

traaaktion is accurate and clear." — Lameet. 



LONXXW: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 

A Practical Text -Book on Internal Combustion Motors 

without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

Second Edition, Revised throughout and Enlarged. With numerous 
additional Illustrations. Large 8vo. 25s. 

Gbnbial Comtbnts.— Gas Engines :~General Description— Histoir and Derelop- 
mtat — British, French, and Gemum Gas Engines— Gas Production for Motive Power — 
Theory of the Gas Engine — Chemical Composition of Gas in Gas Engines— Udlisatioa of 
Heat— Explosion and Combustion. Oil MotOPS :— Histonr and Development— Various 
Types -Pnestman's and other Oil Engines. Hot- Air EnfflneS :~History and Develop- 
Beot— Various Types: Stirling's, Ericssons, &c, &c. 

**The BIST BOOK NOW ruBLiSHBD on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . . . Will be of 
VBXV GRBAT INTBKEST to the numerous practical engineers who have to make themselves 
famOiar with the motor of the day. . . . Mr. Donkin has tjie advantage of long 

PKACTICAL BXPBKIBMCK, Combined with HIGH SCIKNTIFIC AND BXPSBIIfSNTAL KNOWUaDCV, 

and an accurate perception of the requirements of Engineers." — T^ Engineer. 

"The intelligence that Mr. Bryan Donkin has published a Text-book should be good 
NKWS to all who desire reliable, up-to-date information. . . . His book is most timely, 
and we welcomed it at first signt as being just the kind of book for which eveiybody inter* 
ested in the subiect has been looking. . . . We hrartily kbcommbnd Mr. Dionlnn's 
work. . . . A monument of careful labour. . . . Luminous and comprehensive. • . . 
Nothing of any importance seems to have been omitted.**— /^wfiia/ ^/Gox Lighting. 



INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (A Short Manual of). 

By a. DUPRlfi, Ph.D., F.R.S., and WILSON HAKE» 

Ph.D., F.I. a, F.CS., of the Westminster Hospital Medical School 

Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

'* A well-written^ dear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inoixanic Chemistry. . . . 
We agree heartily m the system adopted by Drs. Dupnf and Hake. Will makb ixnm>' 
MBMTAL Work trbbly intbrbsting bbcausb iNTBLUciBLB."-^a/wf^^ Rroicm. 

"There is no question that, given the pbrpbct grounding of the Student in his ScieBOB» 
Che remaiwier comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple and easily acquire«L 
The woric is an bxamplb op thb advantagbs op thb Svstbmatic Trbatmbnt of a 
Science over the fngmentarr style so generally followed. By a long way thb bbst of the 
email Manuals for Students, —^ms/^x/. 



HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF FISH, 

IN REFERENCE TO FOOD SUPPLY. 

By J. COSSAR EWART, M.D., F. R. S. E., 
Regias Professor of Natural History, University of Ediabiugiw 

In Crown 8vo. Wrapper, 6d. 
LONDON t EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



SaiONTIFIO AND TBOHNOLOQIOAL WORKB. 17 

Sbcond Edition, Revised. Royal 800. With numerous IttuHroH^ms amd 
13 Lithographic PkUet. Handsomo Cloth, Price ^or. 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

(A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON) : 

Being a Text-Book on the Construction of Bridges in 

Iron and SteeL 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, DRAUOHTSMEN, AND ENGINEERS. 
By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M. Inst. C.K, 

Prod of £ngmeerinK, UniTenity CoUece, Dundeo- 



"Mr. FiDLEB*s B17CCE88 arises from the combination of BXPXRnaros and 
SiMFLiciTT OF TREATVEMT displayed on every page. . . . Theory is kept in 
mibordination to practice, ana his book is, therefore, as useful to girder-mfucers 
as to students of Bridge Construction."— ("TA« ^rcAt^ect'* on iKt Second 
Edition.) 

*' Of Ute yean the American treatiies on Practical and Applied Meohanica 
hare taken the lead . . . aince the opening up of a vast continent has 
given the American engineer a number of new bridge-problems to solve 
. . . but we look to the frbbbnt Trbatiss on BsiDGi-C^KBTRucrnoK, and 
tiie Forth Bridge, to bring us to the front again.'* — Engineer. 

'* One of the vert bbst regent woRsa on the Strength of Materials and its 
application to Bridge-Construction. . . Well repays a careful Study.**— 
JBtiifinearifig, 

' An INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK for the practical Engineer.**— itTflrfKrs. 
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HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK : 

A Simple Introduction to Real Life in the Plant-wopld» 
Based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. 

By ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

*^* The attention of all interested in the Scientific Training of the Young 
is requested to this delightfully frf^h and charming liitle book. 
It ought to be in the hands of every Mother and Teacher throughout the land. 

'* The child's attention is first secured, and then, in language s]MPLB| yet 
scientifically ACCURATE, the first lessons in plant-life are set before it." — 
Jfahiral Science, 

" In every way well calculated to make the study of Botany ATTRAOrrvB to 
the jovaxg. "^Scotsman 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



i8 OHAELSa GRIFFIN S 00:S PUBLICATIONS. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

BY 

C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

niOPBSSOR OK IHNINC ROITAt. COU.BCB MP SCIBMCB; ILM. INSPBCTOR OP lUKBfi. 

Second Edition. With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. 34s. 



" Dr. Foster's book was expected to be bpoch-makino, and it fully justifies such expee* 
tation. ... A most admibablb account of the mode of occurrence of practically kh. 
KNOWN mNBSALS. FkobaUy stands unbivallbd far completeness.*— TJU Mining ypurmnL 

GENERAL CONTENTS.' 

INTRODUCTION, llode of Oeeurrenee of Hinepals : Clanifioation: Tabular 
Deposits, Masses — Exaiii|>les: Alum, Amber, AntimonT, Arsenic, Asbestoa. Asphalt, 
fiarytcM. Borax, Boric Acid, Carbonic Acid, Clay, Cobalt Ore, Copper Ore, Diamonds, 
Flint, Freestone, Ch>ld Ore, Qraphite, Ghrpsum, Ice, Iron Ore, Lead Ore, Mancaoese 
Ore, Mica, Natural Qas, Nitrate of Soda, Ozokerite, Petroleum, Phosphate 01 Lime 
Potassium Salts, QuicksilTer Ore, Salt, Silver Ore, Slate, Sulphur, Tin Ore, Zinc Ore. 
Faults. Prospeetinff: Chance Discoverica— Adventitious Findfl — Geolocy as a 
Guide to Minerals— Associated Minerab—SuHkce Indications. Boring: uses ot 
Bore-boles— Methods of Boring Holes: i. By Rotation, ii. By Percussion with Rods, 
ill. By Percussion with Rope. Breaking Ground: Hand Tools— Machinery- 
Transmission of Power— Excavating Machmery: i. Steam Diggers, ii. Dredges, 
iii. Rock Drills, iv. Machines foft Cutting Grooves, v. Machines for Tunnelling — 
Modes of using Holes— Driving and Sinking^Fire-setting— Excavating by Water. 
Sitpporiinflr EzeaYations : Tunbering— Masonry— Metallio Supports— Watertight 
Linings— Special Processes. Bxploltatlon : Open Works :— Hydraulic Mining — 
Excavation of Minerals under Water— Extraction of Minerals by Wells and Bore- 
holes—Underground Workings— Beds— Veins— Masses. Haula^ or TrmnspoPt: 
Underground: by Shoots, Pipes, Persons, Sledges, Vehicles, Railways, Machinei^. 
Boats— Conveyance above (Ground. Hoisting or Winding: Motors, Drums, ana 
Pulley Frames— Ropes, Chains, and Attachments— Receptacles— Other AppHances — 
Safety Appliances— Testing Ropes— Pneumatic Hoisting. Drainage : Sur&ce Water 
—Dams— Drainage Tunnels — Siphons — Winding Machinery — Pumping Engines 
above ground- Pumping Engines below ground— Co-operative Pumping. Ventila- 
tion: Atmosphere of Mines— Causes of Pollution of Air^Katural Ventilation — 
Artificial Ventilation : i. Furnace Ventilation, ii. Mechanical Ventilation— T^ng 
the Quality of Air— Measuring the Quantity and Pressure of the Air— Efficiency of 
Ventilating Appliances — Resistance caused b^ Friction. Lighting: Reflected 
Daylight — Candles— Torches— Lamps— Wells Light— Safety Lamps— Use— Electric 
Light. Descent and Ascent : Steps and SUdes— Ladders— Buckets and Cages— Man 
Engine. Dressing: i. Mechanical Processes: Washing, Hand Picking. Breaking 
Up, Consolidation, Screenin/ir— ii. Processes depending on Physical Properties : 
Motion in Water, Motion in Air — Desiccation— Li^uefection and Distillation— 
Ma£[netic Attraction— iii. Chemical Processes : Solution, Evaporation and Crystal- 
lisation, Atmospheric We^hering, Calcination, Cementation, Amalgamation — Ap- 
plication of Processes— Loss in Dressing— Sampling. Principles of Employment 
of Mining Labour : Payment by Time, Measure, or Weight— By Combination of 
these— By Value of Product. Legislation affecting Mines and Qxiarrles: 
Ownership — Taxation — Working Regulations— Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts 
—Coal Mines Regulation Act— Other Statutes. Condition of the Miner : Clothing 
—Housing— Education— Sickness— Thrift— Recreation. Accidents: Death Rate of 
Miners from Accidents— Relative Accident Mortality Underground and Above- 
ground — Classification of Accidents— Ambulance Training. 

*'This BPOCH-MAKiNG work . . . appeals to mbn op bxperibncb no less tkaa to 
students . . , gives numerous examples firom the mining practicb of bvbrv country. 
Many of its chapters are upon subjects not usually dealt with in text books. . . Of 
great interest. . . . Admirably illustrated.'*— ^rf;r- »»^^iU/«»mdNi»wcA^Z«tVaMi^. 

"This sn.BNDiD WOKK."— 0///^rr. Ztuhrft. /Ur B*rg- und NiUtenwesen. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



BCIENTirW AND TBOHNOLOQICAL WORKS. 19 

Second Edition, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, Ss. 6(L 

GRIFFIN'S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK. 

For Electrieal, ClviL Marine, and Borough Engineers, Loeal 
Authorities, Architects, Railway Contractors, ftc, ftc . 

Edited by H. J. DOWSING, 

Mtmhtro/tfu ItuHtuHon of Electrical Engineers; efihe Society of Arts ; ^the London 

Chamber ofCommerce, &'c. 

" The Elbctrical Prick-Book rsmovks all mystbxy about th« coat of Ekctrical 
Pover. By its aid the xxfBNSB that will be entailed by udlising electricity on a large or 
small scale can be discovered." — Architect. 

''The value of this Electrical Price-Book CANNOT BB otxr-bstimatkd. . . . Will 
•ave time and trouble both to the engineer and the business ■wxaJ^'^Meickmtry, 



GRIFFIN (John Joseph, F.CS.) : 

CHEMICAL RECKEATIGNS: A Popular Mamud of Experiowntal 
Chemistry. With 540 Engraviiigs of Apparatus. TttUh EdUUn. CrowB 
8vo. Cloth. Complete in one volume, Parts I. and II. Cloth, gilt 
top, 12/6. 

Part II.— The Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements, 10/6. 

GURDEN (Richard Lloyd, Authorised Surveyor 

for the GoTenmicnts of New South Wales and Victoria) : 

TRAVERSE TABLES: computed to Four Places Decimals for erery 
Minute of Angle up to 100 of Distance. For the use of Surveyors and 
Engineers. Fourth Edition. Folio, strongly half*hound, 31/. 

\* Published with Comurremee 9f the Surveyors- Genaral frr Aew Sstdk 

Wales and Victoria, 

** Those who have esiperience in exact Suxvbv-work will best know how to ap|Mrod«la 
tfte enormous amount of labour represented^ by this valuable book. The oomputatiaBB 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and this by xbfbrbncb to but Onb Tablb. in placa of the usual FiftMB 
minute computations required. This alone is evidence of the amstsnre which Che Tables 
ensure to every user, and as every Surveyor in active |»ractioe has fdt the want of 
fl^f— F»r^, few knowing of their publication will remam without then.'*—/' ~^ 



In Large Svo, with Illustrations and Folding-Plates. los, 6d 

B u iL s rr I N O: 

A Handbook for the Use of Engineers and others Engaged in 

Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, &c 

By OSCAR GUTTMANN, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 

Member of the Societies of Civil Engineers and Architects of Vienna and Budapest, 
C o rre sp onding Member of the Imp. Roy. Geological Institutian ff Austria, ^c. 

General Contents. — Historical Sketch — Blasting Materials — Blasting Pow- 
der — ^Various Powdcr-mixltires — Gun-cotton — Nitroglycerine and Dynamite — 
Other Nitro-compounds — Sprengel's Liquid (acid) Explosives — Other Means of 
Blasting — Qualities, Dangers, and Handling of Explosives — Choice of Blasting 
Materials — Apparatus for Measuring Force — Blasting in Fiery Mines — Means cf 
Igniting Charges — Preparation of Blasts — Bore-boles — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
Mines — Charging of Bore-holes — Determination of the Charge — Blasting in Bore- 
holes — Firing— Straw and Fuse Firing — Electrical Firing; — Substitutes for Electrical 
Firing — Results of Working — ^Various Blasting Operations — Quarrying — Blasting 
Masonry, Iron and Wooden Structures — Blasting in earth, under water, of ice. &c. 

•' This ADMlBABLR work." — CoUirry (Juardinn. 

** Should prove a 7>ade-mecum to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
— Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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OSARLBS ORlFFIHr ^ C0.*8 PUBLI0ATJ0N8. 



Griffin's Standard Publications 



FOB 



ENGINEEBS, ELECTRICIANS, ABCHITECT8, BUILDEBS, 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS, AND SURVETORB. 



PAOB 



Applied Mechanics, . Eankine, Browke, Jamieson, 35, 10, 26 

Civil Engineering, . 

Bridge-Construction, . 

Design of Structures, . 

Sewage Disposal Works, 

Traverse Tables, . 
Marine Engineering, 

Stability of Ships, 
The Steam-Engine, 



Pbof. Rankins, 
Prof. Fidler, 
S. Anolin, . 
Sakto Crimp, 
R. L. Gurden, 
A. E. Sbaton, 
Sir E. J. Reed, 
Rankine, Jamiesox, 



Valves and Valve-Gearing. Chas. Hurst, 
Oas, Oil, and Air-Engines, 
Boiler Construction, 

„ Management, 
Chemistry for Engineers, 
Fuel and Water (for 

Steam Users), 
Machinery and Millwork, 

Hydraulic Machinery, . 

Metallurgical Machinery, 
Nautical Text-Books, 

Usefkil Rules and Tables 
for Engbieers, &c., . 
Electrical Pocket-Book, 
Electrical Price-Book, . 



35 

17 

4 

13 

19 

45 

38 

35,26 

23 

Bryan Donkin, . 16 

T. W. Traill, . . 49 

R D. MuNRO, . . 30 

Blount *k Bloxau, 

r SCHWACKHOFEB AND 

( Browne, 
Prof. Rankine, 
Prof. Robinson, 
H. C. Jenkins, 
Captain Blagkmore (Ed.), 21 

r Profs. Rankine and ) 

( Jamieson, . ) 

MuNRO AND Jamieson, 



} 



44 

35 

42 
41 



35 



31 
19 
48 



H. J. Dowsing, . 

The Calculus for Engineers, Prof. Robt. h. Smith, 

Graphic Tables for Con- 
version of Measurements, Prof. Robt. H. Smith, 48 

Marine Engineers' Pocket- 

Book, .... Seaton and Rounthwaitb, 45 
Nystrom's Pocket-Book, Dennis Marks, . 31 
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aCiaKTIFIO AND TECHNOLOQICAL W0BK8. 21 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited by EDW. BLACKMORE, 

Master Mariner, First Class Trinity House Certificate, Assoc. Inst. K.A. ; 

And Written, hainlt, by Sailors for Sailors. 

In Crown Soo, With lUwtralioTis and Plates. 



" A VERT USEFUL Seriks."— 3^atufv. " This admirable Series."— Fatrptoy. 

" The volumes of Messrs. Griffin's Nautical Series may well and profitably be 
read by all interested In our NATIONAL MAUiTnis progress."— if arine Engineer. 

" Every Ship should have the whole Series as a Reference Library. Hand- 
soxelt bound, clearly printed and illustrated."— i/ttwrpooj Joum. qf Commerce. 



The British Mercantile Marine: An Historical Sketch of its Rise 
and Development. By the Editor, Capt. Blaokmore. 3s. 6d. 

" This admirable book . . . teems with useful information. Should be in 
the hands of every Sailor." — Wettem Morning Ntws. 



Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Bakkbr, Master Mariner, 
F.R.S.E., ^Il.G.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Frontispiece. 5s. 

"This admirable manual, by Capt. Wilson Barker, of the 'Worcester,' seems 
to us perfectly DESlQUBD/'—Atltenceuin. 



Know Your Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con* 
struction, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By TH06. Walton, Naval Architect, 
Late Lecturer to Ships' Officers, Government Navigation School, Leith. With 
numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 5s. 

"Mr. Walton's book will be found vert useful."— 3'Ac Engim&r. 



Navigation : Theoretical and Practical. By D. Wilson-Barker, 

Master Mariner, dc, and William Allinoham. 3s. 6a. 

"Precisely the kind of work refiulred for the New Certificates of competency in 
grades from Second Mate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it invalu- 
able."— />und«e Advertiser. 

Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millar, 

C.E., late Sec. to the Inst, of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 28. 

" Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— if art n« Engineer. 



Practical Mechanics : Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By Thos. Mackenzie, Master Mariner, F.R.A.S. 3s. Cd. 
*• Well worth the money . . . exceedingly hulpfjj l."— Shipping World. 

Ocean Meteorology : For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
William Allikqhaji, First Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Dep. 

Practical Algebra and Trigonometry : For the Young Sailor, &c. 

By Rich. C. Buck, of the Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. "Worcester." 

A Medical and Surgical Help for Shipmasters and Officers 

IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. Including First Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, 
F.E.C.S., Principal Medical Officer, Seaman's Hospital, Greenwich. With Illustra- 
tions and Coloured Plates. Handsome Cloth, 6s. 

" Sound, judicious, really helpful."— TAc Lancet. 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters and Officers. By Benedict Wm. 

Oinsburo, M.A., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 



LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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OHABLMS OMFFItr * OO.'S PUBLIOATlOIfB. 



Griffin's Geological, Mining, and 
Metallurgical Publications. 







] 


?agk 


Geology (Stratigraphieal) 


, R. Etberidge, . 


32 


,, (Physieal), . 


Fbof. Seslet, . 


• 


32 


„ (Practical), . 


Prop. Cole, 




12 


,9 (Introduction to) 


9 l> 




12 


Mine Accounts,. 


Prof. Lawn, 




28 


Hine-Survejring, 


B. H. Bbouoh, 




10 


Mining, Coal, 


H. W. Hughes, 




24 


„ Ore and Stone, . 


Prof. Lb Neve Foster, 


18 


Blasting and Explosires, 


0. GUTTMANN, . 


19 


Assaying, . . . . 


J. J. k C. Berixger, 


8 


Metallurgy, 


Phillips ksh Bauebm an, 


34 


„ (Introduction to), 


Prof. Roberts- A ustek, 


41 


„ (Elementary), 


Prof. Sexton, . 


46 


Gold, Metallui^y of. 


T. K. Rose, 


43 


Getting Gold, . 


J. C. F. Johnson, 


28 


Iron, Metallurgy of, 


Tuos. Turner, . 


50 


Electro-Metallurgy, . 


W. G. M'MlLLAK, . 


29 


Electric Smelting, . 


Borchers and McMillan 


,29 


Griffin's "Hea 


th" Publicat 


ions. 




Ambulance, 


Dr. Rii>dell, 


40 


Disinfection and Disinfec 


. 




tants, . . . . 


Dr. Rideal, 


39 


First Aid at Sea, 


Wm. Johnson Smith, . 


40 


Foods and Poisons, . 


A. Wynter Blyth, . 


9 


Hygiene, 


Surgeon-Major Davies, 


14 


Practical Sanitation, 


Dr. Geo. Reid, . 


39 


Sewage Disposal Works, 


Santo Crimp, 


13 


Hygienic Prevention ol 


r JDr. Squire. [See Medical 


Consumption, 


\ C<UalogueJ\ 
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GrifflD's Gbemical and Tecbnological Mlications. 


Chemistry for Engineers 


PAOB 


and Manufacturers, 


MM. Blount and Bloxam, 7 


Bleaching and Calico- 




Printing, 


Geo. Duerr, . . 14 


Brewing, .... 


Dr. Sykeb, . 47 


Cements, 


G. B. Bedgrave, . 36 


Dairy Chemistry, 


H. D. BiCHMOND, . 38 


Disinfectants, . 


Db. Bidsal, . . 39 


Dyeing, 


MM. Knecht and Bawson, 27 


„ and Cleaning, 


G. H. Hurst, . . 25 


Fermentation, . 


Lafar and Salter, . 47 


Foods, Analysis of, . 


Wtnter Blyth, . 9 


Gas Manufacture, 


W. Atkinson Butterfield, 11 


Oils, Soaps, Candles, 


Dr. Alder Wright,. 52 


Painters' Colours, Vamis 


hes, G. H. Hurst, . 25 


Petroleum, 


MM. Bedwood and Holloway, 37 


Photography, . 


A. Brothers, . . 8 


Poisons, Detection of. 


Wynter Blyth, . 9 


Textile Printing, 


Seymour Bothwell, . 44 



In Large <Svo, 

VALVES AHD VALVE-GEARING: 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE 
OF ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND STUDENTS. 

BY 

CHABLES HUEST, Practical Draughtsman. 
Mttb flumeroue ^llustratlone anb 7olOln0«'plated. 

[GriffirCa Engineering Series. 
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34 OSABLES QRimN d 00:S PUBLWATIOKB. 

COAL-MINING (A Text-Book of): 

FOR THE USB OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN COAL-MINING, 

BY 

HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Assoc Royal School of Mines, Certificated Colliery Manager. 

Third Edition. In Demy Svo, Handsome Clcik. With very Numtrcuf 

JUustrations, mostly reduced from Working Drawings. I&r. 

"The details of colliery work have been fully described, on the ground that 
collieries are more often made remunerative by perfection in small matters 
than by bold strokes of engineering. ... It frequently happens, in particular 
localities, that the adoption of a combination of small improvements, any of 
which viewed separately may be of apparently little value, turns an improfitable 
concern into a paying one." — Extract from Author's Preface. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Qt^tiiagJ : Rocks -Faults — Order of Succession — Carboniferous System in Britaia. 
Oo«l : Deimition and Formation of Coal— Classification and Commercial Value of Conk. 
Baaroh for Coal : Boring— various appliances used — Devices employed to meet Difficulties 
of deep Boring — Special methods of Boring— Mather & Piatt's, American, and Diamond 

? 'Stems — ^Acddents in Boring— Cost of Bonng — Use of Boreholes. Breaking Ground* 
ools — ^Transmission of Power : Compressed^ Air, Electricity — Power Machine Drills — Coal 
Cutting by Machinery— Cost of Coal Cutting — Explosives — Blasting in Dry and Dusty 
Mines— Busting by Electricity— Various methods to supersede Blasting. Sinking: 
Position, Form, and Siie of shaft — Operation of getting down to " Stonf^head " — Method of 
proceeding afterwarda-^Lining shafts— Keeping out Water by Tubbing— Cost of Tubbing — 
Sinking by Boring — Kind • Quiudron, and Lipmann methods — Sinking through Quicksands 
—Cost of Sinking. Preliminary Op«rationB : Driving underground Roads— Supporting 
Roof: Timbering, Chocks or Cogs, Iron and Steel Sumports and Masonry — Arrangement of 
Inset. Methodfl of Working: Shaft, Pillar, and Subsidence— Bord and Pillar System- 
Lancashire Method — Longwall Method — DouSle Stall Method — Working Steep Seams- 
Working Thick Seams—Working Seams lying near together— Spontaneous Combustion. 
Haulage: Rails— -Tubs— Haulage by Horses — Self-acting Inclines — Direct-acting Haulage 
—Main and Tail Rope— Endless Chain - Endless Rope— Comparison. Winding; Kt 
Frames — Pulleys — Ca^es — Ropes — Guides — Engines — Drums— Brakes — Counterbalancing — 
Expansion— Condensation — Compound Engines— Prevention of Ovemrinding — Catches at pit 
top — Changing Tubs— Tub Controllers— Signalling. Pumping: Bucket and Plunger 
Pumps — Supporting Pipes in Shaft — Valves — Suspended lifb for Sinking — Cornish amd 
Bull Engines — Davey differential Engine — Worthington Pump— Calculations as to size of 
Pumps — Draining Dee]^ Workings — Dams. Ventilation: Quantity of air required- 
Gases met with in Mmes— Coal-dust— Laws of Friction — Production of Air^curTenta>— 
Natural^ Ventilation— Furnace Ventilation — Mechanical Ventilators — Efficiency of Fans — 
Comparison of Furnaces and Fans — Distribution of the Air-current — Measurement of Air* 
currents. Tilghting : Naked Lights — Safety Lamps — Modem Lamps — Conclusions — 
Locking and Cleaning Lamps— EUectric Light UnderKround — Delicate Indicators. Works 
at Surfltce; Boilers— Mechanical Stoking— Coal Conveyors— Workshops. Preparation 
of Coal for Market: General Considerations— Tipplers— Screens— Varying the Sixes made 
by Screens — Belts— Revolving Tables — Loading Shoots — Typical Illustrations of the arrange- 
ment of Varioiis Screening Establishments— Coal Washing — Dry Coal Cleaning -Briquettes. 



"Quite THB BBST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . . . 
touches upon every point connected with the actual working of collieries. The illustratioas 
are bxcxllxnt."— i4/A^»<r»m. 

*' A Text-book on Coal-Mining is a great desideratum, and Mr. Hughbs possesses 
ADMiitABLB QUALIFICATIONS for Supplying iL . . . We cordially recommend the woric** 
-~42olUery Guardian, 

** Mr. Hughes has had opportunities for study and research which fall to the lot of 
but few men. If we mistake not, his text-book will soon come to be regarded as the 
STANDAKD WORK of its kind."'— JSirmtHgham Dotty Gasetie. 

*9* Ni9tc.— The first large edition of this work was exhausted within a few months of 
publication. 
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WORKS BY GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chonical Industry ; Lecturer on the Technology of Painter»* 
Colours, Oils, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School,' Manchester. 



PAINTERS' 
COLOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES a 

A Practical Manual. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, With Numerous Illustrations, 

Price 12s. 6d, 

General Contents. — Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery — Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Txffpentine, &c., &c. )— Driers— Varnishes. 

** This useful book will prove most valuable. We feel bound to recommend it to all 
engaged in the arts concerned.** — CAemicai Nttos. 

** A practiced manual in every respect . . . kxcbbdinglv instri'ctivb. The 
section on Varnishes the most reasonable we have met with." — Chemist and Druggist. 

** Vbry valuablb information is given.** — Plumber and Decorator, 

** A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL booK, . . . Constituting, we believe, the only English 
work that satisfactorily treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments." — Chemical 
Traded youmal. 

** Throughout the work are scattered hints which are iitvaluablb to the intelligent 
reader.*— /»»m/mm. 



BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practical Book for Practical Men. 

With Numerous Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 

General Contents. — Technology of the Textile Fibres — Garment Cleaning 
— Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics — 
Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers — 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing — Glossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals— Useful Tables. 

" An UP-To-DATB hand book has lon^ been wanted, and Mr. Hurst, who has produced 
several admirable works, has done nothing more complete than this. An important work, 
the more so that several of the branches of the craft here treated upon are almost entirelv 
without EnaUsh Manuals for the guidance of workers. The price brings it within the reach 
of aS\,'^^Dyer and Calico-Printer 

" Mr. Hurst's wonc dkcidbdlv fills a want . . . ought to be in the hands of 
BVBRY GARMBNT UVBR and clcaucr in the Kingdom" — Textile Mercury. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WOBKS BY 

ANDREW J AMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. F.R.aE., 

PrtftMMT 0/ EUctriciU Knginettini^^ Tht GUugem mnd W«H 0/ Sctiimtd 

TechniaU ColUgt. 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED MANUALS. 

In Large Crown %vo. Fully UlustrcUed, 

i. STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES (A Text-Book on). 

For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive Examinations. 
With over 200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. 
Eleventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 8/6. 

"Professor Jamieson fascinates the reader by his clbarnbss op coNCKrrioM amo 
«IMPLiciTY OP BXPRBSSioN. His treatment recalls uie lecturing of Faraday.**— ^4 tJ Unm m n. . 

*' The Bbst Book yet published for the use of Students."— £«#«>M»r. 

" Undoubtedly the most valuablb and most complbtb Hand-book on die aolject 
dint now exists."— Ifartisr EmoMMr, 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (An Advanced Text- 

Book on). Specially arranged for Advanced and " Honours *' Students. 

3. APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I.: The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.: Gearing. Price 7s. 6d. Second Edition. [New ready. 

'* Fully maintains the reputation of the Author— more we cannot %»y.'*—Prmc/. 
Engineer. 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI. : Motion and Energy; Strength 
of Materials ; Graphic Statics ; Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 

[In active preparation^ 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUCTORY MANUALS. 

With numerous lUlustrations and Examination Papers. 

1. STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary Text- 
Book on). For First- Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 

" Quite the right sort op ^ook*' —Engineer. 

** should be in the hands of BvmRV engineering apprentice.*' — Practical Engineer. 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Text- 
Book on). For First- Year Students. Fourth Edition. 3/6. 

** A capital tbxt-book . . . The diagrams are an important feature.**— -kStr^M/iMMSi^lrr. 

*'A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-book. . . . Arrangement as good as well 
can be. . . . Diagrams are also excellent. . . . The subject throughout treated as an 
eisentially practical one, and very dear instructions given." — Nature. 

Z. APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Text-Book on). 

Specially arranged for First- Year Students. Second Edition. 3/6. 

" Nothing is taken for granted. . . . The work has vrry high qualitus, which 
mecf be condensed into the one word ' clear.' ** —Science and Art. 

A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS, 
Pocket Sixe. Leather, 8s. 6d. Twelfth Edition, revi.sed and enlarged. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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** The MOST YixUABLS txid ussruL wouc on Dyetng that baa yet appeared In the English 
language . . . likely to he tbb Stahdaro Wobk ov RsFsiuaiCB for yean to eome.**— 
TextiU Mmtatf. 

In Two Large 8vo Volumes, 920 
pp.. with a SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume, containing Specimens 
of Dyed Fabrics. Handsome 
Cloth, 45s. 




MANUAL OF DYEING: 

FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 



BY 



E. KNECHT, PI1.D., F.LC, 

Head of tb* Chemistry and Djelnf llepaninent of 
tb« Toehnloal SohooU ManehMter; Bditor of " Th« 
Joonul of the Bodaty otDyvn and Oolonrlite; " 



CHR. RAWSON, F.I.C,, F.C.S,, 

Late H«ad of the Chemlatzy and Dyeing Department 
of the Technloal College, Bradford ; Member of 
Oonndl of the Society of Dyen and Colonrlete ; 



And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 



Gbnbral Contents. —Chemical Technology of the Textile Fabrics — 
Water — Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
Colouring Matters — Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Colours 
— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters — 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., kc, 

'* This xoer yaluabls wobk . . . will he widely appreciated.**— C%<mtcai Ifntt. 

" This aathoritative and exbanetlTe work . . . the most coxplxtb we ha^e yet seen 
on the Bubject.**— 7te«te Mem%ft»eturer. 

" The MOST BZHAtreTtYB and oomplbtb wobk on the subject extant"— -TbcltZe iSwonfar. 

^ The distinguished authors haye placed in the hands of those daily engaged in the dye- 
house or laboratory a work of bxtbxmb valub and undoubtbd unurr . . . appeals 
qulekly to the teohnologlBt, ooloor chemist, dyer, and more partloularly to the rising dyer 
of the present generation. A book which it is refreshing to meet with.^— ilfMrfcoii Textile 
Record, 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL HEN. 

BY 

J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E., 

Life Member AnBtrAlaslan Mine*Manftgera* AesocUtion. 
Crown %vo. Extra, With lUuatratlons. Cloth, 3^. 6d. 



''QBTTiiro Gold" Is a compeDdinm, in specially concrete form, of nsefal informatloii 
respecUog the processes of wikniko rsox the soil and ArTBB-TuiATMBMT of Gold and 
Gold ores, Inoluding some original discoveries^ by the Author. Practical information, 
original and selected, is given to Mining Company Directors, Mine Managers, Qaartz 
Mill Operators, and PiOKpectors. 

In '* Bnles of Thumb," Chapters xi. and zii , will be found a large number of nsefnl hints 
on subjects directly and indirectly connected with gold mining. The AnthoKs mining 
experience extends back thirty years, and it may therefore be assumed that the infor- 
mation, orif^nal or compiled, which the boolc conralna, will be found both interesting and 
proUtable to many who are engaged in that most fascinating, if not always most profltable, 
pursuit— '^getting gold/* 

" Almost every page bristles with snggestions.**— /'tnaneiaZ Vetet. 
" One is lost in admiration at the wealth of knowledge displayed."— iVa/urtf. 
*' Evidently the well-matured product of a scientist of well-trained and tried experience."— 
South Africa. 



NEW VOLUME OF GRIFFIN'S MINING SERIES. 

Edited by C. Ii£ NEVE FOSTER, D.So., F.RS., 
H.M. Inspector of Mines, Professor of Mining, Royal School of Mines. 



Mine Acconnts and Mining Book-keeping, 

A Manual for the Use of Students, Managers of 

Metalliferous Mines and Collieries, and 

others interested in Mining. 

WM very Numerous Examples taken from the Actual Practice 
of leading Mining Companies throughout the world. 

BY 

JAMES G. LAWN, Assoc.R.S.M., 

Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines, Capetown, 

Kimberley, and Johannesburg. 

In Larfje 8t'o. 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WALTER G. M'MILLAN, F.LC, F.C.S., 

jAUu,rtr in MetjUurgf at Mason ColUge^ Birmingham, 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING: 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 

The Extraction and TREATMsyr of Metals bt Electrical Methods. 
Being the *' Elektro-Metallurqie " of Dr. \V. Bouchbbs. 

Translated from the Second German Edition 

By WALTER G. MCMILLAN, F.I.O., F.C.S. 

lu largo 8vo. With Numeroas Illuatrations and Three Folding-Plates. 

Price 2 Is. 

♦,* The Pcblishbrs beg to call attention to this valuable work. Dr. Borchees' 
treatise is practical throughout. It conflnes itself to one branch of Electro-ChemlBtry, 
viz. :— Electrolysis, a subject which is daily becomhig of more and more importance to 
the Practical Metallui^st and Manufacturer. Already in the extraction of Aluminium, 
the refining of Copper, the treatment of Gold and other metals, electrical processes are 
fast taking the place of the older methods. Dr. Borchers' work is acknowledged as the 
standard authority on the subject in Germany, and the English version, from the able 
pen of Mr. W. O. M'Millan (author of the well-known Treatise on Electro-Deposition 
and Electro-Plating) will, it is believed, take equal rank in English-speaking countries. 



ELECTRO -METALLURGY (A Treatise on): 

Embracing the Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 
Smelting, ana Refining of various Metals,' and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Sur&ces and Art- Work, &c. 

By WALTER G. M'MILLAN, F.LC, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large Crown Svo. Cloth lOs. 6d. 



General Contents. — Introdnctorr — Sonroes of Current— General Condition 
to be obterved in Electro-Plating— Plating Adjuncts and Dispoiiitio'n of Plant — 
CleansinE and Preparation of Work for the Depositing- Vat| and Subsequent Polishing 
of Platea Goods — Electro-Deposition of Copper— Electrotrpiiig — Electro-Deposition 
of SilTer-— of Gold— of Nickel and Cobalt— or Iron— of Platinam, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Tin, Lead, Antimony, and Bismuth ; Eleetro-chromr— Electro-Deposition of Alloys— 
Electro-Metallur^cal Extraction and Refining ProcesMS — Racovoir of certain 
Metals fix>m their Solutions or Wasts Substances— Determination of too Proportion 
of Metal in csrtain Depositing Solutions— Appendix. 

" This excellent treatiBe, . . . one of the best and most oompletk 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy." — Electrical Review, 

** This work will be a standard,"— t/ewc/Zcr. 

"Any metallurgical process which reduces the cost of production 
must of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the practical 
application of electrolytic processes." — Nature, 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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MACKENZIE (Thos., Master Mariner, F.R.A.S.): 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS : Applied to the Requirements of 
the Sailor. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Handsome 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. \GriffirCs Nautical Series, 

General Contents. — Resolution and Composition of Forces — Work done 
by Machines and Living Agents— The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
Derricks as Bent Levers — The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Crab Winch— Tackles : the "Old Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla, neoop, Coir — ^Derricks and Shears — Calomation of the 
Cross -breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Efifort of Sails — Hydrostatics: 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pump, &c. 

" This excellent book . . . contains a large amount of information.'' 
— Nature, 

" Well worth the money . . . will be found exceedinqlt helpful.** — 
Shipping World. 

*^Ko Ships' Officers* bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Captain Mackenzie's * Practical Mechanics.' Notwithstanding my many 
years' experience at sea, it has told me liow raueh mart there is to acquire.'' — 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 



MILLAR (W. J., C.E., late Secretary to the Inst. 

of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland) : 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE: How to Find them. Crown 
8vo, with Diagrams. 2s. {Griffin's NatUical Series. 

** Concisely and clearly written . . . cannot but prove an acquisition 
to thoee studying Navigation."— J/arine Engineer, 

** Young Seamen will find it handy and useful, simple and clear."— The 
Engineer, 

Seoond Edition. Enlarged, and veryfuUy lUustrcUed. Cloth, 48. 6(2. 

STEAM « BOILERS; 

THEIR DEFS0T8, MANAGEMENT, AND OONBTRUGTION. 

By R D. MUNRO, 

Chi^ Engineer qfthe Scottish Boiler Inenrance and Engine Inepeetion Compemg, 

This work contains information of the first importance to every user of 
Steam-iiower. It is a practical work written for practical meo, the 
language and rules being throughout of the simplest nature. 

" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam 
Boilers, ought to be carefully stadied, and always at hand."— Co(2. Ovatrdiam. 

"The book is very useful, especially to steam users, artisana, and 
young engin eers. " — Engineer, 

By the same Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence? A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagrams and Coloured Plate, 
Price 3s. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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MUNBO ft JAMIESPyS ELECTRICAL POCKET-BOOK, 

Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS, 

BY 

JOHN MUNRO> C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E. 
With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, Ss. 6d. 



GENERAL OONTBNTS. 



Units of Measurement. 
Measures. 

Testing. 

Conductors. 

Dielectrics. 

Submarine Cables. 

Telegraphy. 

Electro-Chemistrt. 



Elictro-M etallu rgy. 

Batteries. 

Dynamos and Motors. 

Transformers. 

Electric Lighting 

Miscellaneous. 

Logarithms. 

Appendices. 



*' WoNDBSFULLY Pbcfbct. . . . Worthy of the highest oomme&daticai 
give iL" — Eitdncum, 

"The SmuMG Valus of Means. Mumto and jAMissoM't Poocst-Book. 
EltcirkmiJUpin^. 



MUNRO (J. M. H., D.Sc, Professor of Chemistry, 

Downton College of Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS : A Prac- 
tical Hand-Book for the Use of Agricultural Students. 



NYSTROMS POCKET-BOOK OF MECHANICS 

AND ENGINEERING. Revised and Corrected by W. Dennis Marks, 
Ph.B., C.E. (YALE S.S.S.), Whitney Professor of Dynamical Engineering, 
University of Pennsylvania. Pocket Size. Leather, 15s. TwENTirm 
Edition, Revised and greatly enlarged. 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Demy 8vo, Handsome eloth, 18$. 

Physical Geology and Palsontology, 

OJV THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S, 

PROPSSSOR OF CBOGRAPHY IN KING'S COIXBCB, LONDON. 

VAftb ytontiBpfece in CbcomOi-XitbOdrapbSt anb 5UuBtnitfonfl. 

'* It is impossible to praise too highly the research which Propbssor Sebley*s 
' Physical Geology ^ evidences. It is far more than a Tbxt-book — it is 
a Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches.'* — Prtsidtntial Ad- 
dress to the Geological Society^ 1885, by Rev. Prof, Bonney^ D,Sc.^ LL.D,^ F,R,S. 

" Professor Seeley maintains in his * Physical Geology ' the high 
reputation he already deservedly bears as a Teacher." — Dr, Henry Wood- 
ward^ F,R.S.^ in the " Geohgual Magaamey 

" Professor Seeley's work includes one of the most satis&ctory Treatises 
on Lithology in the English language. ... So much that is not accessible 
tn other works is presented in this volume, that no Student of Geology can 
afiord to be without it." — American Journal of Engineering. 



Demy 8vo, Handsoms cloth, S4s» 

StratigrapMcal Geology & Paleontology, 

0J{ THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 



BY 



ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 

OP TMB NATUHAZ. HIST. DEPARTMENT, BRITISH MUSEUM, LATE PAi;.^ONTOLOCXST TO TWS 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, PAST PRESIDENT OP TKS 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 

WAtb Aap, flttmeroud TTabledt anb ZhiiVSf0\i platen* 



• • 



Prospectus of the above important work—perhaps the most elaborate of 
its kind ever written, and one calculated to give a new strength to the stuUf 
of Geology in Bt itain — may be had on application to the Publishers, 



'* No such compendium of geological knowledge has ever been brought together 
Wmttminsttr Revitw. 

" If Pkop. SRELsy's volume was remarkable for its originality and Che breadth of its viewa^ 
Mr. Ethbridge fully justifies the assertion made in his preface that his book diffen ia oo»- 
Mruction and detail from any known manual. . . . Must take high sank amomo wcmucs 
uF REmBNCB.'* — Athtnmufn. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Painting and Decorating: 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL. 

Embracing the General Principles of Decoration, Colour, and 
Ornament; the Use of Tools and Appliances) and the 

Practical Processes involved. 



BT 



WALTER JOHN PEARCE, 

LBCTUHKft AT THB MAKCHKSTKB TSOBHIGAL SCHOOL FOR BOUBK-PAIIITINO AMD DBCOBATDia. 

In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous Illustrations and Plates 
(some in Colours), including Original Designs. 



* • 



^«*Mb. Prarce*8 work is the outcome of many years' practical ex- 
perience, and will be found invaluable by all interested in the subjects 
of which it treats. It forms the Companion-Volume to Mr. Gko. Hurst's 
well-known work on " Paintbrs* Colours " (see p. 25). 



Open Air Studies in Botany : 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IK 

THEIB HOMES. 

BY 

R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. 

Iliustrated by Drawinsrs flE*om Nature by S. Rosamond Ppaeger, 

and Photogrraphs by R. Welch. 

In Crown 8vo. extra. Handsome Cloth. 

*«* This work is intended as a Companion-Volume to Pbof. Grsntillv 
Cole's fascinating Opkn-Air Studies in Geology (see p. 12), and will, 
it is expected, prove equally full of charm to all who have eyes to see. 

YONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Third Edition. With Foldins Plates and Many lUustrationt. 
Large 8to. Handsome Cloth. 368. 

ELEMENTS OF METALLURGY i 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

Bt J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inst.O.E., F.C.S., F.G.S., Ac. 

And H. BAFERMAN, V.P.G.S. 



BAIi CONTENTS. 


Antimony. 


Iron. 


Arsenic, 


Cobalt 


Zinc. 


Nickel 


Mercury. 


Silver. 


Bismuth* 


Gold. 


Lead. 


PlatinnnL 



Beiractoiy Materials. 

Firs-Clays. 

Fuels, &C. 

Aluminium. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

%* Many notable additioks, dealing with new Processes and Developments, 

will be found in the Third Edition. 

" Of the Third Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is thb best with which we are acquainted.** — Snffineer. 

'* The value of this work is almost inestimable. There can be no question 
that the amount of time and labour bestowed on it is enoimous. . . . There 
is certainly no Metallurncal Treatise in the language calculated to prove of 
suc^ general utility."— ilrintn^ Journal, 

** In this most useful and handsome volume is condensed a large amount of 
valuable practical knowledge. A careful study of the first division of the book, 
on Fuels, will be found to be of great value to every one in training for the 
practical applications of our scientific knowledge to any of our metallurgical 
operations.^ — Atherucum. 

** A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Reference. . . . The Illnstrations 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving."— Cftemieo/ If ewe. 



POYNTING (J. H., Sc.D.. F.R.S., late Fellow 

of Trinity Collie, Cambridge; Professor of Physics, Mason College, 

Birmingham) : 

THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH: An Essay to 

which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 1893 in the University of 

Cambridge. In large 8vo, with Bibhopraphy, Illustrations in the Text, 

and seven Lithographed Plates. 12s. Sd. 

*' Ab aoooant of thia sabdect cmnnot fail to be of emSAT and oivsaAL ibvsbbsv to the ideBtlfle 
Baind. Bapeclalljr ie this the cftse when the accoant Is given by one who haa oontributed so 
ooniiderably a* baa Prof. Pojmting to our present atate of knowledfe with renect to a rttj 
dlflcnlt intject. . . . Bemarsably haa Kewton'a eatimata been venlled by Prol. Poynting."— 



POYNTING and THOMSON: TEXT-BOOK 

OF PHYSICS. (See under Tk4fmjcH). 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY 

W. J. MACdOORN RANKINE, LLD., F.R.S., 

Lat9 R9glua Profe»9or of Cloll Engineering In the Unloeretty of Qlaegow. 

THOROUGHLY RBVISEI) BY 

"W. J. MIL LAB, C.B., 

Late Secretary to the Inetitute of Englneere and ShIpbulUera In Sootiaad, 



I. A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Comprising the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory of 
Structures, Mechanism, and Machines. With Numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Fourteenth Bdition. 

IL A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : 

Comprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 

S>ntry, Metal Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
arbours, &c. With Numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 16s. Nineteenth Editton. 

III. A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, &c. Illustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Seventh Edition. * 

IV. A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS: 

With a Section on Gas, Oil, and Air Enqixes. By Bryan Don kin, 
M.lQ8t.C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Fourteenth Edition. 

V. USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : 

For Architects, Builders, Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, 
Surveyors, &c. With Appendix for the use of Electrical Enoinebre. 
By Professor Jahieson, F.H.S.E. Seventh Edition. lOs. 6d. 

VL A HECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 

A Practical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Mechanios. By 
Professor Bankine and E. F. Bamber, C.E. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9b. Fourth Edition. 

*,* The " MscBAMioAL TzxT-BooK ** woe dengned by Profesfor Baikda «f •• Inao- 
DUcnoN to the above Series of Mmualt. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRANG 
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Pkop. Rankinb's Works— (CWi#fMMA/). 

VIL MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Sis. 6d. 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on EInergy and its Trana- 
formations. Part III. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, &c. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M. A. Edited by W. J. Millar, C.E. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No more endurinp^ Memorial of Profenw RAnldae could be derised tluui the public*- 
tioii of the^e papers m an accessible form. . . . Tike Collection is most valuable on 
aooouBt of the nature of his discoToies, and the beauty aad oompleteaess of his analysis. 
. . . The Volume exceeds in importance any work in the same department published 
in our tiase "—ArckiUct. 



CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND USES. 
By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Assoa Inst. C.E. 

' With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

General Contents. — Introduction — Historical Review of the Cement 
Industry — ^The Early Days of Portland Cement — Composition of Portland 
Cement— Processes of Manufacture — The Washmill and the Backs — 
Flue and Chamber Drying Processes — Calcination of the Cement Mixture — 
Grinding of the Cement — Composition of Mortar and Concrete — Cement 
Testing — Chemical Analysis of Portland Cement, Lime, and Raw 
Materials — Employment of Slags for Cement Making — Scott's Cement, 
Selenitic Cement, and Cements produced from Sewage Sludge and the 
Refuse from Alkali Works — Plaster Cements — Specifications for Portland 
Cement — Appendices (Gases Evolved from Cement Works, Effects of Sea- 
water on Cement, Cost of Cement Manufacture, &c., &c.) 

" A work caJcnlatad to be of orbat and sxtsitdbd vnxjTT."* ^Chemical Nmm. 

" Invaluable to the Student, Architect, and Engineer."— ^ut/ofini^ Newi, 

** A work of the okbatest ihtbrest and usBFOUffitse, which appears at a very orittoa) 
period of the Cement Trade."— Brit. Trade Journal. 

** Will be neefnl to all intereeted in the MAmrrAcrnRi, use, and TBernra of Oeiaenta.'*— ^ 
Enffineer. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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T R O ILi S XJ Hff 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 

BY 

BOYERTON REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E., F.LC, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Hon. Oorr. Mem. of the Iinp«rial Riusian Technical Society : Mem. of the American Cihemical 
Sodet7 : Connuting Adriaer to the Corporation of London under the 

Petroleom Acta, 4e.« kc 

AssiBTSD BT GEO. T. HOLLOW AY, F.LC, Assoa R.C.S., 
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GENERAL CONTENTS. 



I. General Hlitorloal Aoooimt of 

the Petrolemn Industry. 
D. Geologloftl and Oeographleal 

Dlitrlbntlon of PetrOleam and 
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Petroleum. 

Legislation on Petroleum at 
Home and Abroad. 
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Trade, obtained ftom the 
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The MOST ooMPRSHSNSivi AND GONVSNIENT AOGOUKT that has yet appeared 
of a ^antic indnstiy which has made incalculable additions to the oomiort of 
civilised man. . . . The chapter dealing with the arrangement for storaob 

and TBANBPORT of ORBAT PRACTICAL INTERI8T. . . . Xhe DIGEST of LEOI8- 

UkTiON on the subject cannot but prove of the greatest utility."— 7^ Times, 
"A SPLENDID contribution to OUT technical literature.*'— G%«fittea< New. 
"This THOROUGHLT STANDARD WORK ... in every way exoellent 
. .. most fully and ably handled . • . could only have been produced 
by a man in the very exceptional position of the Author. . . . Indispen- 
SABLE to all who have to do with Petroleum, its applications, kanupaoture, 
flTORAOE, or TRANSPORT."— if tntiv JoumoL 

" We must concede to Mr. Redwood the distinction of having produced a 
treatise which must be admitted to the rank of tub indispbnsables. It con- 
tains THE LAST WORD that can be said about Petroleum in any of its scientific, 
technical, and legal aspects. It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
comprehensive and explicit account of the geological conditioas associated with 
the SUPPLY of Petroleum and the very practical question of its amount and 
DURATION.'*— /(mm. of Oca LifffUmg. 
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ffoyal 890, Hmd9omo Clvtk, 26a. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K-CB., F.RS., MP., 

anCRT OP TMS IMPKRIAL 0KDSR8 OP ST. STANILAUS OP SOSSIA ; PKAMCI8 JOSBPH OF 

AUSTRIA; MSDJIDIB OP TUKKBV; ANt> RISING SUN OP JAPAN; VICS- 

PRBSIDRNT OP THR INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCMITBCTt. 

IVitA numenms UlustpaHons and TMes. 

This work has been written for the pnrpoM of placing in the hands of Naval Construccon, 
Shipbuildexs, Officcn of the Royal and Mercantile Marines, and all Studenu of Naval Sdenoe, 
a complete Trcatiae upon the Subilitj of Ships, and u the only woik in the EngUsh 
Language dealing exhaustively with the sobJeoL 

la ofder to render the voik complete for the purposes of the Shipbuildar, whether at 
home or abroad, the Methods of Calculation introdueed by Mr. P. R. Barnss. Mr. Gray, 
M. Rbrch. M. Daymard, and Mr. Brnjamin, are all given separatel^r, illustiated bj 
Tables ana worked-out examples. The book contains more than aoo Diagrams, and is 
ittttstrated by a large number of actual cases, derived from shi|is of all descripCioiis, but 
especially from ships of the Mercantile Marine. 

The wofk will tfans be found to constitute the mote comprehensive and fvhansriYS Tr—riss 



Uthatto prestnted to the Profession on the Sdcnoe of the Stamutv op Ships. 



" Sb EDwAin> Rbbd's ' Stability Op Ships ' is inyaluaslr. In it the Studrnt. new 
lo the subject, will find the path prepared for him, and all difficulties explained with the 
utmost care and accuracv ; the Ship-draughtsman will find all the methods of calculation at 
present in use fully explained and illustrated, and accompanied by the Tables and Forms 
employed ; die Snipownrr will find the variations in the Stability of Ships due to differences 
in nrms and dimensions fiilhf discussed, and the devices by which the stafts of his ships under 
all conditions may be naphically represented and easily understood : the Nayal AruhivOS' 
will find brought together and ready to his hand, a mass of infonnation which be would other- 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, and some of which he would 
possiUy not be able to obtain at all dsewhere."— 3<ivMfAi>. 

" This important and valuablr worjc . . . cannot be too highly recommended \» 
an connected with shipping interests." — Iron, 

" This YRRY IMPORTANT TRBATISR, . . . the MOST IllTBLLIOIBLS, INSTRVCTIYB, SA' 

OOMPLSTB that has ever appeared.**— JVo/Mnr. 

"The volume is an bssrntial onr for the shipbuil<fing piofeisloR**— J 

J(0Vi4 W, 



RICHMOND (H. Droop, F.CS., Chemist to the 

Aylesbury Dairy Company) : 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY FOR DAIRY MANAGERS : A PracdcAl 
Handbook. {Griffin's Technclogieal Mafwals,) 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Fourth Edition, Revis&d. With Additional IHustiatioiiB. Price 6t. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HANB'BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

Ffllfw «/* tJU Sanitary JnsiU%tU 9/ Grtat Briiam. amd MtdUal Offictr^ 

St^ffardtkirt CvwUy C^tmciL 

TRnUb an BppenMx on Sanitaria Xau^. 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Mtdkai OjBIUMr cfHtalikM- Hkt Cmaiy Boromgh of WoU BrMmkh, 

General Contents.— Introduction— Water Snpplv: Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water— Ventilation and Warming — Principles of Sewage 
Removal — Details of Drainage ; Refuse Removal and Disposal — Sanitary 
and Insanitary Work and Appliances — Details of Plumbers Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of; Charac- 
teristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food — 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

" A VERY USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a very nsefiil' Appendix. We recommend 
it not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
in Sanitary matters." — Sanitofy Record, 



In Large 8zv, Handsonu Cloth, izr. &/. 

DISINFECTION <fe DISINFECTANTS 

XAN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF). 

Toflrether with an Aeoount of the CbemJ^al Substaaoes uttd 

as Antiseptics and Preseryatlves. 

By SAMUEL RIDEAL, D.Sc-Lonp., F.LC, F.Ca, 

Examiner in Chemistry to the Royal College of Phjrsicians : formerly Lecturer on 
Chemistry, St. George s HoipitS Medical School, &c., &c. 

With Folding-Plate and lUttstrations of the most Approved Modem 

Appliances. 

*»* "Notirithstanding the rapid deTcIopment of Saoitaxy Bclenoe In this coantrjr, there does 
not exist at the present time In the Englisn language anr book irhldi deals exclnsiTely with the 
eomposition of DraiMiOTAata. The present volume irljl, therefore, stqpplf a want which has 
beeu felt not onlj by the chemist and bacteriologist, but alio hj those who are concerned wlthjthe 
praeUcal workofdUlnfeelion. . . ."— Exnact fbom Aotboe's Paivaoi. 

"Da. Binxai'i Tolaine is bound to piore of ouat taiui, both u a riAcncAl QxnM and •■ a 
WOEX Of awuuoa"— PAamuMiiaieal Jowntal, 

** Ax BZHAUMnTi TisAiisiiJIeaUng with the wboli aairoi of the salii(e<A :->DIsbifectlon by 
Hesi, Chemical mslnfeetantsTFractlcal Methods, Personal Disinfection. Leeal Begulatlons, ana 
Methods of Analysis ... so rery well done and so onrVL that It will be Talned by am, 
connected with Saoltatioii and Public Health. '*~<A<mM and Drvogut. 

** A book that has long been wanted . . . will proTe of tiet eUAf rALomT-'Loctil Oifvmn^ 
LONDON: EXET£R STREET, STRAND. 
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SEOOJVD JSDITIOJV, Bevised and Enlarged. 
In Large Svo, Handsome cloth, 349. 

HYDRAULIC POWER 



AND 



HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. iNST. C.E., F.QS^ 

noxow op kxk<f s collbgk, london ; pkof. op civil ■mginbhonok 

king's collbgb, etc, BTC 

Tmitb numetott0 TK[loot)cut0» and Siii^^ninc plates. 



G£NERAL Contents. 

Discharge through Orifices— GaugiDg Water by Weirs — Flow of Watev 
through Pipes — The Accumulator— The Flow of Solids— Hydraulic Presses 
and Lifts — Cyclone Hydraulic Balhi^ Press — Anderton Hydraulic Lift — 
Hydraulic Hoists (Lifts) — The Otis Elevator — Mersey Railway Lilts — City 
and South London Railway Lifts — North Hudson County Railway Elevator — 
Lifts for Subways — Hydraulic Ram — Pearsall's HydrauUc Engine — Pamping- 
Eugines — Three- Cylmder Engines — Brotherhood Engine — Rigg's Hydianhc 
Engine — Hjrdraulic Capstans — Hydraulic Traversers — Movable Jigger Hoist — 
Hydraulic Waggon Drop — Hydraulic Jack — Duckham's Weighing Machine — 
Shop Tools— Tweddells Hydraulic Rivetter — Hydraulic Jo^ling Press — 
Tweddell's Punching and Shearing Machine— Flanging Machine — Hydraulic 
Centre Crane — Wrightson's Balance Crane— Hydraulic Power at the Forth 
Bridge — Cranes — Hydraulic Coal-Discharging xdachines — Hydraulic Drill — 
Hydraulic Manhole Cutter — Hydraulic Drill at St. Gothard Tunnel — Motors 
with Variable Power — Hydraulic Machinery on Board Ship — Hydraulic Points 
and Crossings — Hydraulic Pile Driver — H^raulie Pile Screwing Apparatus — 
Hydraulic Excavator— Ball's Pump Dredger — Hydraulic Power applied to 
Bridges — Dock-gate Machinery — Hydraulic Brake — Hydraulic Power applied 
to Gunnery— Centriftigal Pumps — Water Wheels — Turbines— Jet Propulsion — 
The Gerard- BaiT^ Hydraulic Kailway — Greathead's Injector Hydrant — ^Snell's 
Hydraulic Transport System — Greathead's Shield — Grain Elevator at Frank- 
fort-Packing — Power Co-operation — Hull Hydraulic Power Company — 
London Hydraulic Power Company — Birmingham Hydraulic Power System 
— Niagara Falls — Cost of Hydraulic Power — Meters — SchOnheyder's Pressure 
Regnlator— Deacon's Waste-Water Meter. 

** A BwA of great Profeanoaal UieAiliiett.**— /fwi. 

%* The Sioom EDinoir of the above Important work has been thoroughly revised and 
brought np to date. Many new fnll-peite Plates have been added— the munber beiaf 
increased from 4S in the First Edition to SS in the preaent. Full Proepectaa, gifiag a 
deeoription of the Plates, saay be had oa appUeatlon to the PabUahers. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GHEtlFFIN'S SOSTAUEiUBaiCAIi SEBISS. 

« 

Ssoom) Edition. Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. 2l8. 

THE METALLHRfiY OF GOLD. 

BY 

T. KIRKE ROSE, D.Sc., Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Assistant Assaytr qfthe BoyaX Mint. 

Revised and partly Re-written. Including the most recent Improve' 

ments in the Q^anide Process, and a new Chapter on Eeonomio 

Considerations (Management, Cost, Output, &o.). With 

Frontispiece and additional Illustrations. 

LEADIKa FEATURES. 

L Adapted for all who are interested in the Gkld Mining Indtistiy, heing^ 
free from technicalities as far as possible ; of special value to those engaged in 
the industry — viz., mill-managers, reduction-offioeis, kc 

2. The whole ground implied by the term " Metallurgy of Gold ** has been 
oovered with equal care; the space is carefully apportioned to the various 
branches of the subject, according to their relative impuriauoe. 

& The MacAbvhitb-Fobbkst Ctakidb Pbooess is fully described for the 
first time. By this process over £2,000,000 of gold per annum (at the rate of)i» 
now being extracted^ or nearly one-tenth of the total world's production. The 
process, introduced m 1887, has onlv had short newspaper accounts given of it 
preyiously. The chapters have been submitted to, and revised by, Mr. 
MacArthur, and se lr«ed from aUpoeaible inaecuracies. 



4. Among other new processes not previously described in a text-book 
(1) The modem barrel chlorination process, practised with great success in 
I>akota, where the Black Hills district is undergoiag rapid development owing 
to its introduetioa. (2) New processes for separating gold from siWer^viz., the 
new Gutzkow process, and the £leotrolytic process ; the cost of separation ia 
reduced by them by one-half. 

5. A new feature Lb the descriixtion of sxaot methods employed in particular 
extraction works — Stamp-batteries of South Africa, Austrslia, New Zealand, 
California, CoIommIo, and Di^ota; Chlorination works i^lso^Jn many parts of 
the world ; Cyanide works of S. Africa and New Zealand. These accounts are 
of special value to practical men. 

8. The bibliography is the first made since 1882. 

" Dr. Rosa gained hlB ezperienoe in the Western States of Amarl<Mk bat be baa •eonrad 
details of gold-working from all pasts of tha world, and theaa snonld oe of eiSAT bbsvicb 
topractioal men. . . . The four chaptara on CMortno^ion, written from tha point of Tlaw 
allaa of the praetioal man and tbe ohemlst, tSBK wita ooMSinssATiosa Bmnnero mrasooe- 
Kiass, and ooastitata an addition to the Jiteratnra of MataUnrgy, wbiob wiU pfore to be ef 
cUsaioal Talae.**~iirattira 

"The moat complete deseription of the chlorination prooeaa whioh has yet been pnblishad. 
^Mining,' 



LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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'ractical 



** Bt tak TBS BSST and MOST PRACTICAL BOOK On tsztub psnnno which has yet been 
"brought ont, and will long remain the Mandard work on the anbjectj It la eaeentially 
praotieal In character/'— 3Vr(t(c Mercurf. 

** Thb kost pkactigal MAiruAX. of tbxtilx pBnrmro whidi has yet appeared. We hare 
no hesitation in recommending it **—27k« Ttxtil0 UannfiKturer, 

*' UsDODBTBDLT the book is THB BBBT whloh has appeared on tbxtilb PBume, and 
worthily forms a Companion- Volome to * A Manual on Dyeing.' **— rA« Dftr ojuI CUtoe 
Printer. 



SCHWACKHOFER and BROWNE: 

FUEL AND WATER: A Mumal for Users of Steam and Water. 
By Prot FRANZ SCHWACKHOFER of Vienna, and WALTER 
R. BROWNE; M.A., C.E., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8to, with Numerous Illustrations, 9/. 



Gbnbxal Contbnts.— Heat and Combusdon— Fuel^ Varieties of— Firiag __. 
kenu: Furnace, FludL Chimney — The Boiler, Choice of -> Varieties — Feed- 
Heaters— Steam Pipes— Water : Composition, Purification— Prevention of Scak, ftc, ftc. 



«« 



The Section on Heat is one of the best and most ludd ever wxitten.*— JEf^^MMr. 
Cannot fidl to be vahiaUe le Ao nsan ds using steam power,**— ftmhmy Engimtr, 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 



THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE : A Hand-Book for Engineen and 
Artians. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical JJwt, 
Illustrated. Second EditUn. Cmwn Svo. Cloth, 7/61 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Companion-Volume to MM. Knecht and Rawaon's '* Dyeing." I 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A FBACTICAL MANUAL. 

Inclnding the Processes Used in the Printing of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF-SILK FABRICS. 

Br C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Jfsm. 8oe. nf Ohmmical Jnduttriet ; late Lecturer at the Munictpai Technical Sehoelt Manchester. 

In Large Svo, with Illustrations and Specimens of Printed Patterns. 21s. 

General C<mt«ite.— Introduction— The Machinery Used in Textile Printing 
— Thickeners and Mordants— The Printing of Cotton Goods— The Steam Style 
—Colours Produced Directly on the Fibre— Dyed Styles— Padding Style — 
Resist and Discbarge Styles— The Printing of Compound Colourings, oc. — 
The Printing of Woollen (ioods— The Pnnting of Silk Goods— Pn 
Recipes for Printing— Appendix— Useful Tables— Patterns. ' 



SOIMNTIFia AND TSOHNOLOOIOAL WORKS. 45 

Thipteenth Edition. Prtoe 21fl. 

Dtmiy 8vo, Cloth, WUh Numerous lUustrtUiontf reduced from 

Working Draiwings, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A. E. SEAT ON, H.InstC.EM M. Inst. Mech. £•» 

M«Inst.N.A. 



GKNKRAL CONTENTS. 



Part L— Prineiples of Mariiie 
PropuIsioiL 

Part IL—Prinelples of Steam 
Englneerinsr. 

Part III.—Details of Marine 
Engines : Design and Cal- 

%* The Thirteenth Edition includes a Chapter on Watea-Tubb Boilbbs» 

with Illustrations of the leading Types. 



eulatlons for Cylinders, 
Pistons, Valves, Expansion 
Valves, &e. 

Part IV.— Propellers. 

Part v.— Boilers. 

Part VI.— Mlseellaneous. 



'* In the three-fold capacity of enabling a Student to learn how to design, construct,, 
and work a Marine Steam- Engine, Mr. Seaton's Manual has no RiyAL."— 7Yfln««. 

"The important subject of Marine Engineering is here treated with the thorodoh- 
NE88 that It reauires. No department has escaped attention. . . . Gives the- 
results of mucn close study and practical work."— fiMiMM^iV. 

" By far the best Manual m existence. . . . Gives a complete account of the 
methods of solving, with the utmost possible economy, the problems before the Marine 
Engineer."— ^M«MS«m. 

"The Student, Draughtsman, and Engineer will find this work the MOR taluablb 
Handbook of Reference on the Marine Engine now in existence."— ifaH«« Enginmr,^ 



Thibd Edition. With Diagrams. Pocket-Size, Leather. Ss. 6d. 

A POCKET-BOOK OP 

MARINE ENeiNEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

TOR THE USB 07 

Marine Engineers, Naval Architects, Designers, Draughtsmen, 

Superintendents and Others. 

BY 

A. R SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.LMeckE., M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.LMeckE., M.I.N.A. 

"Admirably fulfils its purpose.** — Marine Bnginttr, 
LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.L.Cm F.C.S., 

Profesaor of Metallnrgj in the Glaogaw and Wot of Scotland Technical College. 



In Large Crown 8vo, Handsome Clothy 6«. 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY 

(A TEXT-BOOK OF). 

Including the Author's Pjkaotical Laboratobt Coubsb. 

With Numer^ms JlhutrcUiona. 



GENERAL CONTENTS.— Introduction— Properties of the Metala— Combnstion 
— Foela— Befiractocy Materials— Fomaoea— Occurence of the Metals in Nature — Pre- 
paration of the Ore for the Smelter — Metallorgical Proceases — Iron : Preparation of 
Pig Iron— Malleable Iron— Steel— Mild Steel— Copper— Lead— 2Snc and Tm— Silrcr 
— Gold — Mercury— Alloys — Applications of Elkctricity to Metallurgy — Laboka- 

TOBT COUR0B WITH NUMBBOUB PbACTICAL EXERCISIS. 

" The Yolume before us fullt ehhahcbs and confirms Prof. Sbxtok's reputa- 
tion. . . . Just the kind of work for Students commbmcimo the study of Metal- 
lurgy, or for Ekoiiiebrino Students requirmg a obmbral kmowlbdob of it, or 
for £noiiibrb8 in practice who like a handt work of bbferbsce. To all three 
■classes we heartily commend the work." — Practical Engineer. 

** ExoBLLEMTLY got-up and well-arranoed. . . . Iron and copper well 
-explained by excellent t^grams showing the stages of the process from start to 
finish. . . . The most hovel chapter is that on the many changes wrought 
in Metallurgical Methods by Electricity."- <7A«iiitoaZ Trade Journal. 

** Possesses the oreat ADYAirrAOB of giving a Coubbb of Practical Work." 
— Mining Journal. 



Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Quantitative Analysis. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

With niustrationa. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, Cloth, 38. 

" A COMPACT laboratory outdb for beginners was wanted, and the want has 
been well supplied. ... A good and useful book.** — LanceL 



Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

With IlluBtrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

'* The work of a thoroughly practical chemist." — Britiah Medical Journal. 
** Compiled with great care, and will supply a want." — Journal of Education. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With numerous Illustrationfl. 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON FERMENTATION. 

Fop the Use of Brewers, Analysts, Technleal and Agricultural 

Chemists, and all interested in the Industries 

dependent on Fermentation. 

By Db. FRANZ LAFAR, 

or the Technical Hich School and Physiologioal Lahontory of th« Boyal Experimental 
Station for Indastiies dependent on Fermentation, Hohenheim, near Stuttgart 

With an Introduction by 

Dk. EMIL CHR. HANSEN, 
ProfesRor at the Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated by CHARLES T. C. SALTER. 



In Large Sro. Handsome Cloth. With IllustratioBs. 

BREWING: 

<THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF). 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

BY 

WALTER J. SYKES, M.D., D.P.H., P.I.C, 

BDITOB or "TBB ANALT0T." 

*»* This work is intended to presentj as it were, a bird's eye view of 
the Art of Brewing, as carried on in accordance with the bkst and most 

SCIENTIFIC MODKKN METHODS. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



48 OHARLMS ORIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLWATIOITB, 

WORKS BT'pROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoc.M.LC.E.^ 

M.I.U.E., M.LELE., M.Fed.LlU.£., Whit Sob., M.Ord.MeijL 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and Frenoh) : 

28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a glance the Motital Ck)NVEBSiOK of Mbasitriiiknts 

in Different Units 

Of Lengths, Areas, Yolomes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Qaantiti8» 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, fto. 

For the use of Englnoen, Survey on, AreMtectt, and Contraetorg* 

In 4tOy Boards, 7s. 6d. 



*^* Prof. Smith's Conversion-Tables form the most miique and com- 
prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their use mnch 
time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be- 
considered complete without them. 

" The vork ia imtaluabu."— CoUwry (?iiar(l«iii. 

" Ought to be In btkrt office where eren occasional conrenloni are required. . . . Prof. 
SuiTH''« Tablbb form Terj bxcbilbkt chxcks on results. ... A tjut uaim and good 
set of diagrams."— JSJeetHocU Bevtew. 

"Prof. Smith deserves the hearty thanks, not onlj of the Bsoibbbb, but of the Commbbcial 
World, for haring smoothed the way for the adoption of the Mbtbic Ststbic of KBASU&BifBST. 
a subject which is now assuming great importance as a factor in maintaining our hold npon 
FOBJiiOH TRADB. There can be no doubt that the antiquated system of Weights and Measures- 
used in this country is doomed to be superseded by the much simpler method of dbcikal 
MBASDEBMBBT. The sooDer this is recognised, the better."— 7^ Mackiniry Market. 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 
Applied to Technical Problems. 

with bxtensivb 
CLASSIFIED BEFEBENCE LIST OF INTEQHAXiS. 

Bv PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSISTED BT 

ROBERT FRANKLIN MTJIRHEAD, 

M.A., B.Se. (aiaagow). a A. (Cambridge), 

Formerly Olark Fellow of Qlaegow Unlvereity, and Leotnrer on Mathematics at 

Haion College. 

In Croum Svo, extra, with DxagraiM and Folding-Plate. 8b. 6<L 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



8CIBNTIFIC AND TBCHNOLOQIGAL WORKS, 49 

By PROFESSORS J. J. THOMSON ft POYWTINa, 

In Large 8vo. Folly lUustratod. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: 

COMPRISING 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER; HEAT; SOUND AND LIGHT; 
MAGNETISM AND ELEGTRIGITT. 

BY 

J. H. POYNTING, J. J. THOMSON, 

BCD., r.K.8., AND M.k.^ F.E.8., 

Lftto Fellow of Trinltr OoUege, Oambridgs; Fellow of Trtnlty College, CunbridM; Prof. 

Professor of PhTBlcs, Maeon CoUeg^ of Bxpeiimental PhTsics in the UiUTeraitj 

BlrminRham. of Cambridge. 



Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Poeket-Sue^ Leather ^ aUo/or Offiu Uu^ Clothe 12«. M. 

BOILERS, MARINE AND LAND: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 
A Handbook op Rulbs, FoRMT7x«iB, Tables, ftc, rblatiyb to Matbbial, 

SCANTLINQS, AND PrESSUBBS, SAPETT VaLVES, SpBINQ8» 

FrrriNos and Mountinos, fto. 

for tbe TOse ot all BXam^XXstt^, 

By T. W. TRAILL, M. Inst.O.E., F.E.II.N., 

Late Bnglneer Surrejor-ln-Chief to tbe Board of Trade. 



*«* To THE Third Edition many New Tables have been added. 

** YeiT «nlfke anr of the numerone treatlaee on B<^en which baVe preceded it. . . . Really 
uefuL . . . Contains an Ehormoub QoAinriTT 0? IsroRif atioh arranged in a reiy eonTenie» 
form. . . . Those who hare to design boilers will find that they can settle the dimensions for aoy 
tfiren p r e ssors with almost no calculation with its aid. ... A mobt CAIFUL tolumi . . 
sapplying information to be had nowhere else."— 2%« Bngiimur. 

"As a handbook of rales, fonnnln, tables, A^c, relating to materials, scantlings, and prewnrss, this 
work will proTe most usirUL. The name of the Author is a sufficient guarantee for its aoconcj. It 
will save engineers, inspectors, and draughtsman a rast amount of calculation."— if aturs. 

** By such an authority cannot but prore a welcome addition to the literature of the suUeet. . . . 
We can strongly recommend it as being the M 08f computi, eminently praetical.work on the saltfeet.'' 
— if oriiM Bnginnr. 

* To the engineer and practical boiler-maker It will prore nrrALUABiB. The tables in all mo- 
babUity are the most exhaustire yet published. . . . Certainly deserves a place on the shelf in 
the drawing office of erery boiler snop.*^— PraeMeoI Ungk 
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GRIFFIN'S METAliLUBGICAL SEBIES. 



THE METALLDR6Y OF IRON. 



BT 



THOMAS TURNER. Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C.. 

Director of Teehnioal Itutruction to the Staj^ordtMre County CouneU. 

In Larob 8vo, Handsome Cloth, With Numxboto Illust&ations 

(many from Photographs). Price 168. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 



Early History of Iron. 

Modern Histx)ry of Iron. 

The Age of Steel 

Chief Iron Ores. 

Preparation of Iron Ores. 

The Blast Furnace. 

The Air -used in the Blskst Furnace. 

Reactions of the Blast Furnace. 

The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace. 



Slags and Flaxes of Iron Smelting. 

Properties of Cast Iron. 

Foundry Practice. 

Wrought Iron. 

Indirect Production of Wrought 

Iron. 
The Puddling Process. 
Further Treatment of Wrought 

Iron. 



Corrosion of Iron and steeL 

'* A MOST VALUABLE SUMMARY of Qsefiil knowledge relating to everj method and 
stage in the mannfactnre of cast and wrought iron down to the present moment . . . 
particalarly rich in chemical details. ... An exhaustive and really needed 
compilation bj a most oapable and thobouqhly up-to-date metallorgical 
tLuihonty "^Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Asaociation, 

** This is A delightful book, giring, ss it does, reliable information on a subject 
becoming everr day more elaborate. . . . The aoooant of the chief iron ores is, 
like the rest of this work, rich in detail. . . . Foundry Practice has been made 
the subject of considerable investigation by the author, and forms an interesting and 
able chapter." — CoUiery Guardian. 

** Mr. Turner's work comes at an opportune moment and in answer to a real 
demand. ... A thoroughly useful book, which brings the snbject up to 
DATE. The author has produced an eminently rkadable book. . . . What- 
erer he describes, he describes well. . . . There is much in the work that will be 
of GREAT VALUE to thoss engaged in the iron industry.** — Mininff Journal. • 



IN PRERARATfON. 

Companion-Volume on 

THE METALLURGY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.I.C. 
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SCfENTinC AND TECHNOLOGICAL WORKS. 51 

Thibd Edition. With Numerous lUustrcUions. Handsome Cloth, 6s, 

KNOW Y0UB OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

SPECIALLT ARRAKOED TO SUIT THE REQUIBEMENTS OF 

Ships' Officers, Shipowners, Superintendents, Draughtsmen, 
Engineers, and others. This work explains, in a simple 
manner, such important subjects as : — 

Displacement, Deadweight, Tonnage, Freeboard, Moments, 

Buoyancy, Strain, Structure, Stability, Boiling, Ballasting, 

Loading, Shifting Cargoes, Admission of Water, 

Ssdl Area, Ac, ftc. 

[Griffin's Nautical Series, 

'* The little book will be fouud exceedingly handt by moat officers and 
officials connected with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work will obtain 
LASTING success^ because of its unique fitness for those for whom it has been 
written,"Shipptng World. 

** An EXCELLENT WORK, full of solid instruction and invaluable* to every 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart." — Shipping, 

" Not one of the 242 pages could well be spared. It will admirably mlfil its 
purpose . . . useful to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 
men, and all interested in shipping." — Liverpool journal of Commerce, 

" A mass of vert useful information, accompanied by diagrams and illus- 
trations, is given in a compact iorm.^^—Fairplay. 

** A lai^e amount of most useful information is ^ven in the volume. 
The book is certain to be of great service to those who desire to be thoroughly 
grounded in the subject of which it treats." — Steamship, 

" We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
expressed. The matter has, so far as clearness allows, been a^irably con- 
densed, and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman."— Jvartne 
Engineer. 



GAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

An Introductory Text-book on the Theory, Design, Construction, 
and Testing of Internal Gomhnstion Engines without Boiler. 

FOB THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

BY 

Prof. W. H. WATKINSON, Whit. Sch., M.Inst.Mkch.E., 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Ck)llege. 
In Crown 8vo^ exira^ toith Numerous Illustrations. [Shortly. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY DR. ALDER WRIGHT, F.R.8. 

FIXED OILS, FATS, BUTTERS, AND WAXES: 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, 

And the Manafactnre therefrom of Cftndles, Soaps, and 

Other Products. 

BY 

C. R. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Lftte L«ctarcr on GiemUtry, St. Mary's Hospital School ; Examiner in " Soap " to the 

City and Guilds of London Institute. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 144 Illustrations. 28s. 

" Dr. Wkight's work noU be found absolutely inoispbnsablb by every Chemist. 
TsBMS with information valuable alike to the Analyst and the Technical Chemist.**— 
Tk4 Anaifst 

"Will rank as the Standard English Authokity on Oils and Fats for many 
yean to coma.**— /m4ustrus mud Irttt, 



Bboohd Edition. With very Numerous lUustrationB. Handsome Cloth, 6b. 
A1m> FreMnUtion Edition, Gilt and Gilt Edges, 78. 6d. 

THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCE: 

Simple and Amusing: Experiments (over 400) in 

Chemistry and Physics. 



*«* To the New Edition has been added an excellent chapter on the 
SritemAtic Order in which Class Experiments should be earned out for 
Educational purposes. 

" Any one who may still hare doubts regarding the Talue of Elementary 
Science as an ornn of education will speedily have nis doubts dispelled, if he 
takes the trouble to understand the methods recommended by Br. Alder 
Wright. The Additions to the New Edition will be of great service to all 
who wish to use the volume, not merely as a ' play-book,* but as an instrument 
for the TBAIHIKO of the mxntal faculties.*'— J^oture. 

*' Step by step the learner is here gently guided through the paths of science, 
made easy by tne pcarfect knowledge of the teacher, and made flowery by the 
most strilong and ourious experiments. Well adapted to become the treasdiuu) 
ramiD of many a bright ana promising lad.*' — MmnchuUr Mxammer. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TEGHNOLOQIOAL WORKS. Js 

Engineering Drawing and Design 

A TEXT-BOOK OF). 
Second Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 

Vol, I. — Practical Geometry, Plane, and Solid. 3s. 

Vol. II. — Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 4s. 6d. 

BY 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, 

A.V.III8T.C.B., A.M.IV8T.M1CH.B., 

PiinciiMil of, and Hend of the Engineering DeiMurtment in, the Batteraea Poljrteehnle Institute : 
formerly of the Engineerins Department* of the Yorkahire College, Leeda ; 

and Dulwich College, London. 

With many lUtutrcUhns, specially prepared for the Work, and numerow 
Examples, for the Use of Students in Technical Schools and Colleges.- 

" a thoeouohlt uaxruL woa,K, exceedingly well written. For the many Examples and 
Qaestlons we have nothing but praise."— A'aCure. 

" A CAPITAL TBXT-Booc, arranged on an bxcbllikt btstbsi, calculated to give an intelligent 
grasp of the subject, and not the mere faculty of mechanical copying. . . . Mr. Wells shows 
how to make complbtb wobkibo-dbawikos, discussing fully each step in the design."— .£l«elHea< 
Review. 

"The first book leads basilt and batubalit towards the second, where the technical papll 
is brought into contact with large and more complex designs."— TAe SckoolmoMitr. 



Electrical Heasorements & Instmnients. 

A Practical Hand-booh of Testing for the Electrical 

Engineer. 

By CHARLES H. YEAMAN, 

Assoc. Inst. E.B., formerly Electrical Engineer to the Corporation of Llrerpool. 

The author has had an extenslTe experience in the um of Electrical Measuring Instruments of 
rarlous types in the Laboratory, Te»troom, and Workshop. 
The following sul^ects of practical importance are dealt with— 

8CPPLT Meters. | Potentiohktbbs. 

Galvabohktbbb. 

The testing of Supply Meters is a subject upon which very little has been publishel The 
Potentiometer hss not been nystematlcally treated in any recent book on electrical measurement, 
and although Galvanometers are considered by many writers, there still remains the want for a 
connected description of the different types and their uses. 

The Electrical Engineer Is particularly concerned with— 

ALTBH2(ATiya CORRBBT MbASUBBMBBTB. 

Faui.tt Location. 

Dynamo akd Tbaksitobher Efficiekct Tebta. 

Low Rbsibtabcbs. | Medium Rbsibtahcbb. 

High Resibtanceb. 

fiATTEBT TrSTIXG. | MaOKBTIO TbSTS. 

Description of Tsar rooms and Elbctbo^bchnical Labobatoribs. 

This work is written by an Electrical Engineer for Electrical Eutrineers. It forms an excellent 
text-book for students proceeding to the "Electrical Instruments section of the Honours Grade 
Examinations in Electrical Engineering of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

The majority of the illustrations hare not been published before, and have been siMdaUy 
prepared for tnls work. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Fourteenth Annual Issue. Handsome cloth, 78. 6d. 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 



SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

OOMPILED FROM OFFICIAL SOUROKB. 

Comprising {together with other Official Information) LISTS of tht 
PAPERS read during 1896 before all the LEADING SOCIETIES throughout 
the Kingdom engaged in the following Departmente of Reeearoh ;— 



ii. 



Science Generally : i^,, Societies occupy- 
injjp themselves with seTerad Blanches of 
Saence, or with Science and literature 
jointly. 
Mathematics and Physics. 
1 3. CSiuemistry and Photography. 
i 4. Geology, Geography, and MineralMy. 
IS> Biology, including Microscopy and An- 
thropology. 



ft. 



f 6. 



Economic Science and Statistics. 

Mechanical Science and Architecture 

Nayal and Military Science. 

Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Law. 
} XI. Literature. 
f X3. Psychology. 
§13. Azclueok^. 
i 14. Medicine. 



i xo. 



Of the Twelfth Issue (for 1895), TA^ Engineer says — "Every 
year of publication of this book has added to the proofs of its 
usefulness. . . . The Year-books of past years form a very 
HANDY consecutive INDEX of the work done by the Societies." 

** The Yeak-Book of Socistiss is a Record which ought to be of the greatest use for 
the progress of Science."— ;jf> Lyon F/ax/air, F.R.S., JC,C^., M.P,, Pmat-Pfrndtmi 
^ tht BrUUh Ass^euUi^n. 

" It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in time 
eoe of the most generally useful works for the librarypr the dedc/j— TAt Times. 
'"^''Bntish Societies are now wtU repre— nfd In the ' Year-Bode of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Gieat Britain and IrelanX^'MArt. "Societies** in New Edition of 
" Encydopscdia Britannica,*' voL zxii.) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the following Issua. 



The YEAR-BOOK OF SOCIETIES forms a complete index to 

the scientific work of the year in the various Departments. 

It is used as a ready Handbook in all our great Scientific 

Centres, Museums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, 
and has become an indispensable book of reference to every 

one engaged in Scientific Work. 
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A BOOK NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT. 

Thihtt-Skcond Edition. Roy<d Sw, Handsome Cloth, 10«. 6(/. 

A DICTIONARY OF 

Domestic Medicine and Honsebold Surgery, 

BY 

SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., Edin., L.R.C.S., 

REVISED, AND IN PARI RE-WRITTEN, BY THE AUTHOR, 

BT 

JOHN CHARLES STEELE, MD., 

Lati ov Guy's Hospital, 

AND BY 

GEO. RE ID, M.D., D.P.R, 

Mid. Offioir, Staffs. County Gounqil. 

With Appendix on the Management of the Slok-room, and many Htnta for the 

Diet and Ck>mfort of Invalids. 



In its New Form, Dr. Spencer Thomson's ** Dictionary of Domestic Medicine" 
fnlly sustains its reputation as the '* Representative Book of the Medical Knowledge 
and Practice of the Day " applied to Domestic Requirements. 

The most recent Improvements in the Treatment of the Sick — in Appliances 
for the Relief of Pain — and in all matters connected with Sanitation, Hygiene, and 
the Maintenance of the General Health — will be found in the New Issue in clear and 
full detail; the experience of the Ekiitors in the Spheres of Private Practice, of Hospital 
Treatment, and of Sanitary Supervision respectively, combining to render the Dictionary 
perhaps the most thoroughly practical work of the kind in the English Language. Many 
new Engravings have been introduced — improved Diagrams of different parts of the Human 
Body, and Illustrations of the newest Medical, Surgical, and Sanitary Apparatus. 

All DireciioTis given in $uch a form as to he readily and eafely followed. 



• • 



FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFATORY ADDRESS. 

"Without entering upon that difflcult groimd which correct profesBional knowledge and educated 
Judgment can alone permit to be aafely trodden, there ia a wide and extensive field for exertion, and for 
usefulness, open to the unprofeasional, in the kindly offices of a true DOMESTIC MEDICINE, the timely 
help and solace of a simple HOUSEHOLD SUB.GEBY, or, better still, in the watchful care more gener- 
ally known as * SANITARY PRECAUTION,' which tends rather to preserve health than to cure disease. 
' The touch of a gentle hand ' will not be less gentle because guided by knowledge, nor will the wfe 
domestic remedies be less anxiously or carefully administered. Life may be saved, suffering may always 
be alleviated. Even to the resident in the midst of civilisation, the ' KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,' to do 
good ; to the settler and emigrant It is INVALUABLE." 



** Dr. Thomson has fnlly succeeded In conveying to the public a vast amount of useful professional 
knowledge."— Dufr^n Journal qf Medical Science. 

" The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this Work is surprising.'*— Jfediea^ TimeM and Oiuette. 
** Worth its wbiqht in gold to families and the CLBEaY."— Oi^ord Herald, 
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